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Old Dutch is the hygienic, 


Sanitary cleanser and polish 
for Cutlery. It works easily 
Evie Me pri tel aimee) sta-bbet Batok Cette ( 
and leaves no film or tarnish 
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A Well Paid Profession Quickly 


Learned at Home at Small Cost 


Typewriting Now Pays Better Than Ever—Easy to Learn at Home 
on the Oliver—Now Offered at $43 Saving! 
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Since the close of the war there 
been a great expansion in busi- 
ss. This has created a demand for 
pists that far exceeds the supply. 
isiness houses everywhere are 
iorthanded. Industries of all kinds 
e advertising widely for typists, the 
ortage is so great! 
Now is the time to learn typing, so 
u can get a fine position at excel- 
nt salary. Even a beginner can now 
mmand good pay, typists are so 
arce. 


You Can Learn at Home 


In an amazineglv short time you'may 
learn to be a first-class typist, quali- 
ed to step right into a good paying 
position, 

And you don’t have to go to school 
r instruction. You don’t have to 
ke a minute from your regular daily 
ork. You can learn how to type- 
rite by yourself in your own home, 
mply by practicing in your spare 
ments. 

The Oliver makes this easy. 

You learn faster on the Oliver be- 
ise it is so much simpler in design 
| construction. You get the knack 
running the machine right away. 
| you can pick up speed faster on 

Oliver because the keys respond 
quickly to the touch. 


The Oliver is one-third lighter 
touch and the type bars print 
downward—the easy way. Thus the 
Oliver is capable of a speed of fifty 
per cent faster than human hands. 
It is because the Oliver is so 
mplified in desigr and easy 
operate that you can so 
ickly teach yourself to oper- 
it with speed, skill and 
curacy. 


Free Lessons 


The Oliver Typewriter 
Company is anxious to aid 
every man and woman 

90 is ambitious to be- 

me an expert typist, and 

this end we offer free 
struction book of the 
mous Van Sant 
ystem of Touch 
lypewriting to 
ery purchaser 
fan Oliver who 
requests it when 
rdering the 
machine. It 


would cost approximately $40 to take 
such a course at a school. 

The Oliver typewriter is particu- 
larly adaptable to “touch” typewriting 
and with the aid of these free lessons 
you should soon acquire the ability 
that will secure for you the premium 
pay of a “touch” operator. 


$100 Oliver Now Only $57 


For $57 you row obtain the identi- 
cal Oliver formerly priced at $100. 
We are able to save you nearly half 
because of our radically new and eco- 
nomical method of distribution. Dur- 
ing the war we learned many lessons. 
We found that it was unnecessary to 
have such a vast number of traveling 
salesmen and so many expensive 
branch houses throughout the coun- 
try. We were able to discontinue 
many other superfluous methods. The 
result — we can afford to sell at $57 
the very same Oliver formerly priced 
at $100. 


Free Trial—Send No Money 


Our new plan is simple. It permits 
you to be your own salesman. You 


A Finer Typewriter 
at a Fair Price 


¢ 
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@ = This does not place me under any obligation 


ers —The reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe 
@ catalog and further information. 


'e Occupation or Business.............-+++++- a ae eee 


may order a free-trial Oliver directly 
trom this advertisement, via coupon. 

Note that the coupon brings either 
an Oliver or further information, 


When you receive the Oliver, use it 
as if it were your own. Give it every 
test. Compare it. 

If you agree that it is the finest 
typewriter at any price, and wish to 
keep it, then pay us at the rate of $3 
per month. 

If you want to return it, ship it back, 
express collect. We even refund the 
out-going transportation charges. 


During the free trial, you can be 
your own judge, no one need influence 
you. 

You need not feel under the slight- 
est obligation to buy. Let merit decide. 


No Need to Wait 


With such a liberal offer, made by a 
$2,000,000 concern, no one need be 
without a typewriter now. The low 
price removes the old-time barrier. 
And our easy payment plan makes it 
possible to have an Oliver while pay- 
ing. 
na Mail the coupon now for 
* EITHER a free trial Oliver or 
aa) further information, including 
illustrated catalog. 



































Canadian Price, $72 


The Oliver Typewriter 
Company 

1478 Oliver Typewriter Bldg’ 
Chicago, Ill. 135.02 


gust esean eee 


THE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


ve 
@ 1478OliverTypewriterBldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


\ hd Ship me a new Oliver Nine 
Hi Atty Ca for five days’ free inspec- 
\ @ tion. If Ikeepit, I will pay $57 at 
the rate of $3permonth. Thetitle 
Oremainin you until! fully paid for. 


to buy. If I choose to return the Oliver. I will 
ship it back at your expense at the end of five 
ays. 

Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 

me your book ‘The High Cost of Typewrit- 
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They Know Before 
They Go! 


Off to the motion picture theatre ! 


Not a doubt in their minds 
it will be! 


as to what sort of a show 


Everybody's keyed up to the Paramount-Artcraft pitch 


of expectancy, and they'll travel there “on high” so as not 


to miss a single foot of the program. 
The point is — they know before they go! 


They look for the name Paramount-Artcraft in the 
announcements of the theatres and that’s enough for them. 


This recognition that Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion keeps faith with fans in all Paramount-Artcraft Pictures 
is now nation-wide 

And the best theatres everywhere know it Watch 


their announcements. 


————, 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount. 
Artcraft Pictures — and the theatres that show them 
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The New Paramount- 


Artcraft Pictures 


Listed alphabetically, released in 
September and October. Save the 
list! And see the pictures! 


Billie Burke in 
“THE MISLEADING Wipow”’ 
“SADIE LOVE” 
Marguerite Clark i in 
“WIDOW BY PROXY”’ 
Elsie Ferguson in 
“THE  WITNESSFORTHEDEFENSE” 
Houdini 77 
“THE GRIM GAME” 
Wn. S. Hart in 
**JOHN PETTICOATS”’ 
Vivian Martin in 
“THE THIRD Kiss”’ 
“His OFFICIAL FIANCEE” 
Wallace Reid in 
‘THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS” 
“THE LOTTERY MAN’”’ 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production 
“THE LIFE LINE’”’ 
* THE TEETH OF THE TIGER” 
with a star cast 
Robert Warwick in 
“TOLD IN THE HILLS” 
‘IN MIZZOURA’ 
Bryant Washburn 77 
“Wuy SMITH LEFT HOME”’ 
George Loane Tucker’s Produc- 
tion “THE MIRACLE MAN” 


Thos. H. Ince Productions 


Enid Bennett in 
“STEPPING OvUT’”’ 
Dorothy Dalton in 
“THE MARKET OF SOULS”’ 
Charles Ray in 
“THE EGG CRATE WALLOP”’ 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 
one each month 
Paramount-Briggs Comedy 
one each week 
Paramount-Mack Sennett 
Comedies 
two each month 





Paramount Magazine 
issued weekly 
Paramount-Post 
Nature Pictures 
issued every other weck 
Paramount-Burton Holmes 
Travel Pictures 
one each week 
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Next Month 


HEN Willard Huntington 

Wright was editor of Smart 

Set, a few years ago, he gave 
that periodical an almost uncanny bril- 
liancy. Its satires might have been 
compared to the best efforts of British 
swordsmen of the pen, and its essays 
and articles glittered with simile, meta- 
phor and trenchant observation. All 
of which, of course, was a reflection 
of the editor’s own viewpoint. Mr. 
Wright’s own assault on a state of 
synthetic virtue which he found in 
Southern California, and which in his 
eyes appeared hypocritical, became a 
matter of national discussion under the 
title “Chemically Pure Los Angeles.” 
Then Mr. Wright went to Europe for 
further study, research and book-writ- 
ing, and the magazine world missed 
him sorely. He returned last year, 
made his way back to the California 
from which he came, and is now en- 
sconced behind a. newspaper-editorial 
chair in San Francisco. He has re- 
turned to essay-writing with all his old 
enthusiasm and Damascene-bladed wit, 
and his first incursion into the lots and 
studios, “Peacocks of the Movies,” will 
be printed in December PHotopray. It 
is a review of the chromatic young ac- 
tor in his most radiant moments. 





The Real “Mickey” 


OU all know “Mickey” (Marshall) 

Neilan’s works, and a great deal 
about Mickey in interview and anec- 
dote, but you do not know the real 
Marshall Neilan who writes his own 
story, for the first time, in December 
Puotopray. Don’t miss this, for it is 
one of the big human accounts of the 
year. 


Screen Fashions 


ORMA TALMADGE will present 
the fashions of present autumn 
and on-coming winter, in an exquisite 
series of new poses in furs, out-door 
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Photoplays Reviewed in the Shadow Stage This Issue — Review of the 
Year's Acting, By the Movie Goers—Page 75. 
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dresses, dinner costumes, house-gowns, 
day and evening hats, and other appur- 
tenances of well-dressed womanhood. 


The Money End Of It 


O man is better qualified to judge 

of material and monetary condi- 
tions in the studios than PHOTOPLAY’s 
California representative, Alfred A. 
Cohn, who has been continually in 
touch with the most intimate details 
of picture-making for more than four 
years. You probably remember Mr. 
Cohn’s interesting and highly informa- 
tive analysis of the salary situation, 
“What They Really Get.” This was 
published a year or so ago in these 
columns, and nothing, before or since, 
has been a clearer or more compre- 
hensive analysis of the rewards of pho- 
toplay acting, directing and writing. 
Since that time, however, there has 
been a complete right about face in 
pay and profit and percentage, due 
to many causes. In December PHoTO- 
PLAY Mr. Cohn will analyze the new 
situation as clearly as he did the old, 
presenting exclusive and startling facts 
about the money that comes to the 
creative and interpretative side of the 
picture business. 


On Our Own “Western 
Front” 


| Seles many months PHotopLay has 
been a forum for the discussion of 
those who are constructively for and 
destructively against photoplay-mak- 
ing as it is primarily exemplified in 
story and the scenario. 
The Pharisees—the crowd Arthur 
Stringer flayed with such beautiful sur- 
gery in “Herods of the Movies,’’—are 
pretty well abashed by this time, so 
that we have come quite properly to 
the place in which the whole situa- 
tion may be reviewed. Randolph 
Bartlett does this, in the most bril- 
liant, the most dispassionate, the most 
absorbing article he ever wrote. It is 
a gem of characterization, and bears 
this simple title: “Our Enemies.” 


Fiction 


ig beng month’s fiction will include 
the breathless finale of “The Mid- 
night Man,” “The Eyes of Youth,” 
made by Clara Kimball Young from 
the great story which Marjorie Ram- 
beau played on the stage; and “Lom- 
bardi, Ltd.,” Metro’s picturization of 
the inimitable Hatton play, with Bert 
Lytell and Alice Lake. 


Rotogravure 


F the hundreds of pictures PHo- 

TOPLAY receives, only the most at- 
tractive from every standpoint are 
elected to appear in rotogravure, the 
new dress of our art section that 
initially meets your eye this month. 
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Such fun—and it’s an accomplishment 
that’s really worth while 


T’S a great sensation to be able to play a mandolin! 
When the crowd gathers arourd the piano and 









Arched like aviolin! Peggy starts a song, you can join in, too, instead of 
The Lyon & Healy 1s made sitting back in the corner. 

of fine curly maple and —— 

choice old spruce — lined The mandolin is easy to play—that’s one reason so 
throughout—blocked with many girls are taking it up. And then it sounds so 
exquisite precision — with well with the voice or other instruments. It is so 


a bridge and tail-piece of 
a special patented, compen- 
sating type 


light and flat-shaped that it fits right in your suitcase. 
Wonderful for campin~ trips or picnics! 


Let us send it to you for 
6-day trial 


The Lyon & Healy Own Make Mandolin is the finest 
instrument you can buy—the choice of professionals and 
Glee Clubs everywhe-e. It isnot extremely expensive, 
however, and you can pay for it by easy monthly pay- 
ments. Mandolins $65, $75 and $100, mandolas $125, 
mandocellos $150. Catalog free. Send $5 for a six- 
day trial. If at the end of that time you don’t consider 
it by far the finest-toned mandolin you ever heard, re- 
turn it and we will gladly refund the money. Address 


** A triumph in mandolin construction ”’ Lyon & Healy, 57-82 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
—says Samuel Siegel, the celebrated mandolinist ae 
whose concerts per ‘ean performances Unlimited Guarantee on every Own Make Instrument 
have been applauded by hundreds of thou- . a 
sands of people Sold by leading music dealers , 


LYON G&G HEALY OWN MAKE MANDOLIN 
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WATCH FOR 


The Next Two Great 


BLACKTON 
PRODUCTIONS 


' The They are 


Specials in Every 


Moonshine “a of the Word! 
Tr ail” Human 


An original story from a page of Heart 
life written by J. Stuart Blackton 


and Stanley Olmsted. Stories 


and Of broad appeal! Abounding 
iri legitimate thrills, tender, 


(a4 99 homely pathos and clean, 

a WV ial wholesome comedy, for which 
pictures with the Blacktonmark 
are famous the world over! 




















An elaborate picture version of 
Eleanor H. Porter’s novel, “One 
of the sweetest stories «ver told.” 























PERSONALLY DIRECTED BY 


J STUART BLACKTON 


President and Director-General 


Tue J.Sruart BLAcKTON Feature Picturgs, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


PATHE, DISTRIBUTORS 
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THREE BIG STARS 
IN 


THREE BIG PICTURES 
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Bert Lytell 
LOMBARDI, 
LTD. 


the smart cVLorosco 


Viola Dana comely Meade y May Allison 




















. MARRIED opportunities for the WARMER 
Miss Danas first picture, engaging personality the famous Avery Hop- 
is an adaptation of? of ‘Bert Lytell. wood Selwyn hit which 
games Cullens and Lewis ” has broken all records 


Allen Brownes big Broad 
way comedy success, stage in New YorR and 
which Oliver Morosco | London, is charmin 

produced with such great May Allisons firs 


SUCCESS. Maxweu Rarger vehicle. 


irectow General. 


as farce comedy on the 








. % 
a” a 
METRO ” 
® PICTURES CORPORATION EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS & 
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Itis estimated that fifteen 
million persons in the Uni- 
ted States alone have faith- 
fully followed each of 
Pathe’s Pear! White serials 
from the first to the last; 
from the first episode to 
the conclusion; and their 
number has steadily 


grown. 


Extraordinary merit 
must be accredited to these 
serials since they have 
charmed such vast audi- 


ences. 


The latest is the best; 
full of thrills, mystery and 
action; produced as care- 
fully and as expensively 
as the finest feature. 

Ask the manager of your 


favorite theatre when he 


will show 


Pearl White 
The BLack SECRET 


Adapted from Robert W Chambers’ tamous novel "In Secret?” 
Produced andl directed by George B Seitz, Scenarios by Bertram Millhauser 


Coming in November 
@ Pathe @) 
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entertainment 
making talent: 


authors who combine 


to delight the world. 


The best theatres are now showing 
FOX Entertainments because they 
do justice to the great writers and the 
great stars who interpret the fine things 
which thoroughly absorb the attention of 
the American people - 


FOX* 


E NTERFAINMENTS 


—_— 


pat | 
« Attend the theatre that presents them! 
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Coming to your ©Oheatre Soon 
LOUIS B. MAYER presents 


Anita Stewart 


In a super-production of the 
Beloved American Classic 


“In Old Kentucky” 
CA First National | 
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“e an these 2 Two 


s:9'i fp be the 
Spee ? 


Yes —Sonia, the poverty-stricken, fiery agitator, and 
Vivian, the butterfly daughter of millions, are played by 
the same wonderful actress—-the most marvelous dual 
role ever enacted on any screen. Ask your theatre about 





America’s foremost Emotional Actress in the Greatest Love Story ever told 


THE RIGHT 10 HAPPINESS" 


Produced under the direction of Allen Holubar 


A drama so huge in the noble emotions that it 
raises in every breast as to be truly the greatest 
production of all time. A story of Today—and 
of life’s greatest struggle. Ask your theatre 
when you can see “The Right to Happiness.” 

Don’t let your friends say: “ You’ve missed it!” 


UNIVERSAL—JEWEL PRODUCTION DE LUXE 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








All Advertisements This Section Pays. 
have equal display and ’ 84% of the advertisers 
same good opportuni- ¥ « using this section during 
ties for big results. Sy -_|the past year have re- 
peated their copy. 
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FORMS FOR JANUARY ISSUE CLOSE NOVEMBER FIRST 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


$40 TO $100 A WEEK. FREE SAMPLES, GOLD $35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. Ss) 
HIGH kU [ele] & Sign Letters anyone can put on windows. Big demand, starts you. No experience needed. pg Ds hg — 
Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic 


Letter Co-, | used and endorsed by g stitutions. ¢ 
431-Kk N. Clark, Chicago. ( 1 dorsed by government institutions. Catalog 


Ds a _ = . free. Atlas Moving Picture Conrpany, 438 Morton 
TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT Bldg., Chicago. 
you have of interest to them, You can reach them 
at a very small cost through an advertisement in the 


classified section, 84% f the advertisers using this OLD COINS WANTED 


section during the past year have repeated. The section OLD COINS AND RILLS OF ALT 
is read and brings results, - 311. A. KINDS 
TW oO » E A R $ SIE LINE SALEAMEN-WE HAVE AN AT. | ay gy A 8 largest 
° ze 4 * are C stablis » 
tractive line of premium assortments for live salesmen. e Coin Establishment in the United States. Keep 


re all odd looking money and send 4e fo ze 
Commission from $5.00 to $20.00 per order. If you want Coin Cire ular, It ay mean large By jiilustrated 
an up-to-date lit e, write today. Canfleld Mfg. Co. : 5 sre 


YOu ARE BADLY if tack | 200% Broadway _St.," Chicago, 1. —_—— 
um you lac AGENTS $140 A WEEK SELLING GUARANTEED PATENTS 
HANDICAPPED High School hosiery. For men, women and children. Must wear 12 
training. (| months pr replaced free. Agents having wonderful fig. | (PATENTS, WRITE For FREE 
: : i g. >. & ay : : guide book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent.’’ Se N 3 
You cannot attain business or social AGENTS—OUR SOAP AND TOILET ARTICLE | or sketch for opinion of patentable nature free na Highest 


H - Highes 
prominence, You are barred from Plan is a wonder. Get our Free Sample Case Offer. References, Prompt Attention, Reasonable — 


a successful business career, from Ho-Ro-Co., 192 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. Victor J. Evans & Co., 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
the leading professions, from well- HELP WANTED oer ie ein a ee ee ee 
. . 6 . ° . ion for advice regarding patent protection. Twent 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching U. S. GOVENRMENT WANTS HUNDREDS RAIL- Years’ Experience, Hand-book on Patents — wan 
and college entrance. In fact, em- way Mail Clerks. Commence $90 a month. Raise to FS ret & Mig “ay. Patent Lawyers, 4724 Talbert Bldg., 
. ° $150. Fall examinations likely everywh Comn ashington. J). ©. 
ployers of practically all worth-while education suficient. Sample questions free.” Write im- 


positions demand High School train- mediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. K-205, Rochester, BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


. , 4 - — 
ing. You cant hope. to succeed in BE A DETECTIVE:—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY; BRANCH MANAGER WANTED BY OLD ESTAB- 
the face of this handicap. But you good pay; travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 567 Westover lished Chicago Concern. We furnish full stock of 


can remove it. Let the American Bidg.. Kansas City. Mo goods, advertising matter, and equip store completely 


GOVT. POSITIONS ARE DESIRABLE, $1000— | i@ geod location, all at our expense. We allow you to 
School help you. $1200 tm start. Let our expert <a Government | @taw out $175 a month and will also pay you liberal 
Examiner) prep are you. Free booklet, Patterson Civil | Share of the profits your store earns. Work may be 
FIT YOURSELF FOR AO | 2 ei Sind ates EN Staten soar time? Xo" investnen, of ren ex 
— - U cond perience necessary. _you are a hustler and want an 
WOMEN “TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO ypportunity to make $5,000 or i > 
BIG URE This Course your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing. a ona wal wee A, vel emp the sare. oy ‘send your 
which has been 4 21 Philadelphia. a prices paid. Universal Co., gpticssion coder. Ss. heey. Manager. Dept. 662. 295 
° 7} ep ( é a Trankiin ? 1ic ago, 
repared by some of America’ ro- es TT see Z 
x iit broad “ 2 jeading p WANTED—5 BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO 
essors, Wi roaden your mind, and make travel, demons trate and sell dealers. $25.00 to OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, $50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. Write at 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub- once. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr. susscnttt r 
jects given in a resident school and meets all me NK Tt eee SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! BEAUTIFUL 
oe t f High School RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS; $110.00. A | porine Powder Box, silver plated, satin finish, fancy 
quirements of a ig chool training. month to start and expenses; Travel if desired; Un- | embossed peacock design top in French Gray finish 
hi the first eqpen be Se oe you are py aa. No age limit. Three months’ soston link chain and ring for carrying; mirror and 
carefully examined and coac wome study. Situation arranged. Prepare for per- Pj ; { 


. im ~ d + eo puff inside. Regular $5.00 value, now $1.00. Send for 
manent position. Write for booklet CM26 Standard | yours today E. Tietiens, Mer., 3819 W 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY Business “Prainiig Institute. putfalo, N.Y. — oo. = Sate. Divereey 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
Most people idle away fifty hours a week. MISCELLANEOUS 
Probably you do. Use only one-fifth of your SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
wasted hours for study and you can remove Mar. —— included. Seven years’ experience. | you have of interest to them. You can reach them 
your present handicap within two years. You arjorie Jones, 608 Reaper Block, Chicago. ss | at @ very small cost through an advertisement in the 
will enjoy the lessons and the knowledge TYPEWRITING AT REASONABLE PRICES FOR | classified section 84% of the advertisers using this 
ou wil in wi e all lines of work. Send for price list. Tri-City Copy- | section during the past year have repeated. The section 
gain well repay the time spent 

in study. ing Co.. 1008-17th Street, Rock Island, I. is read and brings results. 
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TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 




















. samereee our training. is, Th Whi C ° J li 
we invi fe you to take ten lessons in the igh 

School Course—or any course of specialized B Mail j In Ten Weeks e itney eurse In Seurnalism 

training in the coupon below—before decid- y quickly and thoroughly develops your 

ing peng RAR TL pe, you Women as well as men in great demand. ‘Ages 16 to 45.) latent ability and prepares you for 

3 1 your Salaries for beginners average $190 a montt Opportt nity 

money in full. We absolutely guarantee to oned 1 or bei or locate at land sadie efiee. : Wetra in this fascinating work. ° Highly Fec- 

satisfaction. On that basis you owe it to you by mail in ten — and ine pe Sone ml —. ommended by authorities. Cost 

No previous experience necessary de correspondence 

yourself _——_ bw } NOW for full Radio school in America. Wireless Outfit Free to Students. moderate; terms easy. 


particulars and Free Bulletin. BOOKLET FREE Send for Prespectus giving full partic- 
AMERICAN SCHOOL » National Radio Institute, Dept. 134, Washington, D. C. ulars and outlining every subject taught. 


Dept W118. Chicagor linia AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF JOURNALISM 





YEARS THE STANDARD TRAINING 4 3 : s 
FOR THEATRE ARTS Ms r ** 4 Newspaper School run by Newspaper Men” 


St 
TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS off " ALVIENE SCHOOL WW Dept. O, 22 Hawley St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Explain how I can qua ay DRAMATIC ARTS 


for the position check FOUR SCHOOLS IN ONE. PRACTICAL STAGE 
High School Graduate TRAINING. THE SCHOOLS STUDENTS Sh srocnee: 


..witlectrical Engineer ...Business Manager THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC STAGE to 
..uiblee. Light & Power Supt. ..... Certified Pub. Accountant Write for catalog mentioning et peoansony to arn a 
.. Hydroelectric Engineer ....Accountant and Auditor 


ac & A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
_.Teleph E ....Bo0ok keeper ’ NAL 
“Helegraph bingineer pebowe Oe ee BECOME A PROFESSIO 


....Wireless Operator Fire iicenenee Expert ‘ PHOTOGRAPHER 


Architect +..sanitary Engineer 
..Building Contractor ... Master Plumber ’ Big opportunities NOW. 
Civil Engineer ...Heating & Vent. Engineer 


; Pert : It takes only a short time 
... Structural Engineer Automobile Engineer REMEMBER to qualify for this fascinat- 

..Mechanical Engineer .... Automobile Repairman { Three 

..Shop Superintendent .... Airplane Mechanic x . ing profession. 

“tou Enginece ea general esention Course That every advertisement in — course covers all 

raftsmaa an esigner ....Common School] Branches 7 s ranches: 
. ; PHOTOPLAY is gusrantecs. Motion Picture, Commercial, Portraiture 

notonly by theadvertiser, but by 4 4 


Practical instruction ; modern equipment. Day or evening 
BEARIRE ...cccccccccccece cocceeeeocscccese “ the publisher. When you write classes ; cay ¢ me Seo or — me ggg catalog. 
p 


please mention PHOTOPLAY. }) yy, y, INSTITUTE, “of PHOTOGRAPHY 
ERE an Dept. 37 41 W. 36th St., N. Y. City 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 

































































It was such a nuisance to have to put 
on a collar for Sunday and black his 
boots and wash his face every single 
day, to say nothing of his ears. Huckle- 
berry Finn had had just about 
all he could stand —so he had 
to run away. | 
* Let Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer take you by the 
hand and lead you back. I, 


End of the Low Price Sale 


MARK TWAIN | 


25 Volumes 


This is to announce the end of the 
low price saleon Mark Twain. Nolonger 
can we afford to make these volumes at 
the low price and little payments. 

Act now to get Mark Twain at the 
little price. 











PHotopiAY MAGAziINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Gainiog “or Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 


and where to sell. 


Is Your Type Here? 


—Is your wife’s, husband’s, 
father’s, mother’s, son’s, or 
daughter’s type here ? 


WEC.U.S.PAT. OFF. RAD MARK 


Liquid-P’ood-Tonic 


is recommended for the overworked! 
—for the anaemic—for all who are 
overwrought or undernourished— 
for the weak, the tired and the con- 
valescent. 


An aid to digestion—to 
be taken at each meal 
and before retiring. 


All Druggists— 
Most Grocers 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 








Paine’s Life of Mark Twain 


Not only does this coupon bring Mark 
Twain at the low price, but it brings 
you absolutely FREE Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s Life of Mark Twain. 

It happens that we have a few sets of 
the fine 4-volume edition on hand—not 
enough to dispose of in the usual way. 


There are only afew—this coupon brings 
you one. Never again will you have a chance 
to get one except at the fu u regular prices, 


You must have Mark Twain. ¥ ican have 


FREE voitimes | 





Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
ss Writing, etc., taught persone 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 

















oes n now at a low price, with Paine’s mar- 
velous life story Free. But we have only a 
few se ets of Paine to give away. Take this gift 
while you can. Send the coupon at once 
without money. This is the first time we 
have offered you a gift like this—and it is the 
jast time. 


Don’t Throw Away 
Money and Happiness 


Svact now. Get the four sumptuous volumes 


of Paine’s inspiring work entirely tree of 
charge. Get the set at the little price. Mail 
the coupon at once. If you ‘wait until to- 
morrow, it may be too late. Do it now—this 
minute. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
18 Franklin Square, New York City 


Send me, charges prepaid, a_ set of Mark Twain’s works in 25 
volumes, itlustrate d, bound in handsome green cloth, stamped in 
gold, with trimmed’ edges, and Paine’s Life of Mark Twain, in 4 
volume s, bound to match, FRE 

If not satisfac tory, I will re turn them at your expense; otherwise 
I will send you $1.50 within five days, and $2.00 a month for 18 mos. 

For cash deduct 8 per cent from remittance, 
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One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 ‘a.weck from 
photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Month. ly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the hterary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service 


150- -page illustrated~catalogue free 
Please address 


y| The Home Correspondence School , 


a 95, Springfield, Mass. 


SHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
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Learn to Draw 
at Home 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial 
Artists earn big money. $25 to $100 a 


week and more. Learn at home in spare time under 
personal directionof Will H. Chandlee, famous news- 
paper, magazine, advertising artist of 35 years’ 
successful experience. 


BE AN ARTIST 


Delightful, fascinating profession. Wonderful new 
home-study method makes oes Pe 
easy! Send coupon or postal today 4¢' 
for special offer of complete Art- 0 Free Coupon 
ist’s Outfit FREE to new stu- yg Washington School 
dents. Write for handsome ,* of Art, Inc, 
book, << oe mee mane an 4 11211 St.,N.W. 21 
Artist. on't delay - Washington, D. C. 


write or send coupon 4® 

atonce, Address a Bend me particulars of yREe 

* oe ARTIST’S OUTFIT offer ane 

Washington School Ps Fre e book, **“How to Become an 
of Art, Inc. oe Artist. 


11211 H St.,N.W. a 
Washington o NaME 


D. C. a 
e@” ADDRESS........00000. hpcleiiats Srcenbuiieaimain aan 
2 
Pd 
"es, SO Lhhbaicemdieeianlant eT as 











NAME cocceccccesccecces Coccccccccccccecccecoecsoooscocese Coes 
ADDRESS cocscccccccsccccccsesssccssccccssccccececes eeccccces 
OCCUPATION ccccccccccccccscccesccccccstoseccccseccessssoees | 


| 
If you prefer the beautiful half leather binding, write to us for | 
particulars, 





A Gate Throug 


the Magic Screen! Photoplay Magazine Screen Supplement 


Ask your nearest theatre manager when he will show the Supplement. 


It takes you right into filmland—where pictures are made! 
watch the stars at work and at play—at home and in the studio— in the 


You can 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Studio 
Directory 


Held Trumps 


He was a mi!lionaire — powerful — aloof—used tothe 
best that life could give—yet he was lonely and worried. 
He had a wife abroad—wild rumors there were about her. 

This beggar who sat opposite to him now—whoten min- 
utes before begged a meal—why did he sit gazing—stu- 
Pefied -— transformed what did he see~-what did he 
know — what connection had he with that beautiful pic- 
ture overhead — that painting of the millionaire’s wife? 


O. HENRY 


Moves Faster Than the Movies 


You have seen this story inthe movies. You have laughed 
and cried over many more of O. HENRY'S masterpieces as 
they flew before you on the film. You have gasped at their 
fast moving action—at their unexpected endings. 0. 
HENRY ’S stories make good films because in them is the 
action—the speed that the photo drama needs. They move 
as fast in the books as they do in the movies and you have 
the joy of O. HENRY ’'S colorful language—his rich store of 
racy slang—his inimitable style. Have his stories with you 
always whenever you want them tocheer you and to make 


life more full of joy. 
FiveVolumes 


F RE Jack London 


London's name has spread over the carth. 
Imitators have risen about him in a cloud- 
flatterers of his genius. He was a Norseman 
of the Western coast. Through him we may 
drop our weight of everyday fears and deal 
with men-for he was bolder than all his 
heroes. See life with him in the rough 
life, palpitating——latent—real. Get his beet 
work absolutely free of charge. 


Price Must 
Go Up! 


Last Spring the price of paper went so high 
that we had to raise the price of the books. 
Fortunately, we secured one big lot of paper 
at a comparatively reasonable price so that 
we had to add very little to the price of the 
books. Now the paper is nearly gone, and 
what we shall have to pay for the next edition 
we do not know~—but that it will be far more 
than we have ever paid before we can tell 
you. This is your last chance. Before you 
see another such advertisement, the price 
may be far beyond your reach. Now, while 
you can, get the books at the low price, with 
JACK LONDON free. Never again can we 
give you such achance. Don’t missit. Cut 
the coupon. Send it TO-DAY—at once. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
30 Irving Place, New York 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. Photo 11-19 
30 Irving Place, New York 

Send me, on approval, charges paid by you, O. 
Henry's works in 12 volumes, gold tops. Also, the 
5 volume set of London, bound in blue silk cloth 
with gold tops. If I keep the books, I will remit 
$1.50 at once, and $1 per month for 18 months for 
the O. Henry set only, and retain the London set 
without charge. Otherwise I will, within 10 days 
return both sets at your expense. 


Occupation 

The beautiful three-quarter leather edition. of O. 
Henry costs only a few cents more a volume and has 
proved a favorite binding. Fora set_in this luxuri- 
ous binding send $2 at once and $1.50 a month for 
16 months. 














For the convenience of our 
readers who may desire the 
addresses of film companies we 
give the principal active ones 
below. The first is the business 
office: (s) indicates a. studio; 
in some cases both are at one 
address. 


AMERICAN FILM MFG. CO., 
Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. 


6227 Broadway, 
(s). 


ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP., 485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; 516 W. 54th St., New York 
City (s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Hollywood, 
Cal. (s). 


BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., 
St., New York City (s); 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


45th 
Ave., 


25 W. 
423 Classon 


ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


5300 Melrose 


CHARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS, La Brea and De 
Longpre Aves., Hollywood, Calif. 


CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Sunset Blvd, and Gower 


FAMOUS PLAYERS 
New York City; 
City. (s). 


FILM CO., 
128 W. 56th 


485 Fifth Ave., 
St., New York 


FOX FILM CORP., 130 W, 46th St., 
City; 1401 Western Ave., Los 
Fort Lee, N. J. (8). 


New York 
Angeles (s); 


THE FROHMAN 
Goldburg. general 
ing, New Yt 


AMUSEMENT CORP., 
310 


Jesse J. 
Times Build- 


manager, 
rk City. 


GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; Culver City, Cal. 


THOMAS INCE STUDIO, Culver City, Cal. 
LASKY FEATURE 


New York City: 
Cal. (s?. 


PLAY CO., 485 
6284 Selma Ave., 


Fifth Ave., 
Hollywood, 


METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York City; 3 W. 61st St., New York City (8); 
1025 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 


EXHIBITORS-Y” ‘UAL DISTRIBUTING 
1600 Broadw uy, New York City. 


CORP., 


PATHE EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W. 45th St., New 
York City; ASTRA FILM CORP., Glendale, Cal. 
(s); ROLIN FILM CoO., 605 California Bldg., 
los Angeles, Cal. (s); PARALTA STUDIO, 
5300 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 


ROTHACKER FILM MFG. 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill, (s). 


CO., 1339 Diversey 


SELECT PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York City (s); Hollywood, Cal. 


SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., Western and Irving Park 

Blvd., Chicago (s); Edendale, Cal. 
SELZNICK PICTURES CORPORATION (s), 807 
East 175th St., New York City, 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City; Universal City, Cal.; Coytesville, 
N. J, (s). 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, B, 15th 
St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Holly- 
wood, Cal, (s). 


WHARTON, INC., Ithaca, N. Y. (8). 


WORLD FILM CORP., 130 W. 46th St., 
York City; Fort Lee, N, J. (s). 


New 
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Copy this Sketch 


and Jet me see what you can 

do withit. Many newspaper 

artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.000r more per week were 

trained by my course of per- 

sonal individual lessons by 

mail. PICTURE CHARTS 

make original drawing easy 

to learn. Send sketch of 

Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 

for sample Picture Chart, list 

of successful students, ex- 

amples of their work and evidence of what YOU 
can accomplish. Please state your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1207 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Deafness 








Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drum 
Thickened Drums, Roaring an 
Hissing Sounds, _ Perforated 
™. Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
7% Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc, 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenaturaleardrums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF+ 
. giving you full particulars and testimonials, 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
1201 Inter-Southern Bidg. LOUISVILLE, KY, 





Learn How to 
G&S WRESTLE 


(ni: 





WIINUIQUSIEL.N ATAU 


For 50 Cents 


You can obtain the next 
three numbers of Photo- 
play Magazine, delivered 
to you by the postman 
anywhere in the U. S. 
(Canada 65c.) This spe- 
cial offer is made as a trial 
subscription. Also it will 
avoid theoldstory of ‘‘Sold 
Out,” if you happen to 
be alittle late at the news- 
stand. 
Send postal order to Dept. 17M. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


350 N. Clark Street CHICAGO 











Subscription Rates 


Year, $2.00 Six Months, $1.00 
1 Copy, $0.20 Three Months, $0.50 
Canada, $2.50 a Year 
Foreign Countries, $3.00 a Year 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 



































PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


My Way of Teaching Piano 


Made Plenty of Enemies 


All the old fogeys who are down on 


anything new —especially correspondence 
study—made it pretty hard for me when I first 
started 25 years ago. 


And the fact that in spite of their opposition I 
obtained more students every year seems to me pretty 
good evidence that my method isn’t wholly bad. 


I now. have far more students than were ever 
before taught by one man. There isn’t a State in 
the Union that doesn’t contain a score or more 
skilled players of piano or organ who obtained their 


entire training from me. They learned 77 quarter 
the usual time and at quarter the usual cost. I will gladly 
refer you to any number who will soon convince you of 
the excellent resultsthey gained from my 
instruction. My free booklet, ‘‘How to 
Learn Piano or Organ,’’ will interest and 
inform you. But don’t send for it if you’re 
afraid of being convinced. 


My way of teaching piano or organ is 
entirely different from all others. Out of 
every four hours of study, one hour is spent 
entirely away from the keyboard—\learning 
something about Harmony and The Laws 
of Music. This is an awful shock to most 
teachers of the ‘‘old school,’’ who still 
think that learning piano is solely a problem 
of ‘‘ finger gymnastics.’’ When you do go 
to the keyboard, you accomplish fwéce as 
much, because you understand what you are 
doing. Within four lessons I enable you to 
play an interesting piece not only in the 
original key, but in all other keys as well. 


I make use of every possible scientific help—many of 
which are entirely unknown to the average teacher. My 
patented invention, the COLOROTONE, sweeps away 
playing difficulties that have troubled students for gener- 
ations. By its use transposition—usually a “‘nightmare’’ 
to students—-becomes easy and fascinating. With my 
fifth lesson I introduce another important and exclusive 
invention, QUINN-DEX. Quinn-Dex is a simple hand- 
operated moving picture device, which enables you to see, 
right before your eyes, every movement of my hands at 
the keyboard. You actually see the fingers move. Instead 
of having to reproduce your teacher’s finger movements 
from MEMORY~—which cannot be always accurate— 
you have the correct models before you during every 











Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio PK, Social Union Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 











DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous sketch 
by Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition 


minute of practice. The COLOROQO- 
TONE and QUINN-DEX save you 
months and years of wasted effort. 
They can be obtained only from me 
and there is nothing else, anywhere, 
even remotely like them. 


Men and women who have failed 
by all other methods have quickly and 
easily attained success when studying 
with me. In all essential ways you 
are in closer touch with me than if 
you were studying by the oral method 
—yet my lessons cost you only 43 
cents each—and they include all the 
many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moder- 
ate means, this method of studying is 
far superior to all others, and even for 
the wealthiest student there is noth- 
ing better at any price. You may be 
certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musical 
thought of the present day, and this 
makes all the difference in the world. 


My Course is endorsed by distin- 
guished musicians who would not 
recommend any course but the best. 
It is for beginners or experienced 
players, old or young. You advance 
as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. 
All necessary music is supplied with- 
out extra charge. A diploma is 
granted. Write today, without cost 


or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
““How to Learn Piano or Organ. 


FREE BOOK 


” 





¥ — —FREE BOOK COUPON= = — 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio PK 


| Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass, 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free 
booklet, - How to Learn Piano or Organ, ’* and full par- 


ticulars of your Course and special reduced Tuition 
offer. 
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BRUNSWICK 


USIC lovers choose the Brunswick 
Phonograph to play their favor- 


ite records, for it plays all 
records at their best. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion makes this possible. It consists of 
two outstanding, exclusive features—the 
Brunswick Ultona and the Brunswick 
Tone Amplifier. 


The Ultona 


The Ultona is a scientific creation 
which enables one to play all records 
with faithful regard for the require- 
ments of each make. It is not in any 
sense a combination contrivance, but 
involves a fundamental principle of 
sound reproduction. 


Nor is the Ultona a complex mechan- 
ism. By a slight turn of the hand it is 
adapted to any make record, instantly 
supplying the correct position on the 
record, the proper needle and dia- 


phragm and the precise pressure or 
weight necessary to play that particular 
record. 


The Tone Amplifier 


The Brunswick Tone Amplifier is an- 
other improvement of fundamental im- 
portance. Asthenameimplies, itamplifies 
the'tone, making it richer, sweeter, truer. 


This vibrant tone chamber, construct- 
ed entirely of moulded hollywood, free 
from metal, provides the requisite re- 
siliency that unfolds and projects true 
tone. Like a fine violin or the sounding 
board of a piano, it complies with the 
approved laws of acoustics. 


Hear The Brunswick 
Before You Buy 


One hearing of this remarkable in- 
strument is enough to convince the 
most critical music lover that here is 
the final type phonograph. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 


Ask your dealer for a free copy of ““What to Look For m Buying a Phonograph.” You will want this 


interesting, instructive booklet before you buy because it is authentic. 


It was written by Henry Purmort Eames, 


L. L. B., Concert Pianist and Lecturer, Director Pianoforte Dept., Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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ARY PICKFORD—a new portrait. Her activities have been varied of late. 
She is soon to be seen in “Top 0’ My Thumb,” by Sir James Barrie, whose 
celluloid conversion seems to be complete. Mary will also do “Pollyanna.” 





Strauss-Peyton 


” Mabel as a 


NE of Mabel Normand’s characterizations occurs in “Upstairs. 
slavey or a sub-deb. is something we will always pay admission to see. Since 
the lengthy “Mickey” she has been working for Goldwyn in Culver City. 





ONSTANCE TALMADGE, whose progress we have watched since she played 
in comedy with John Bunny, has completed two First Nationals: number one, 
“A Temperamental Wife.” Constance is also in Griffith’s “The Fall of Babylon.” 








LORENCE VIDOR rode to recognition in the death-cart with William Farnum 
ir “A Tale of Two Cities.” She is the wife and the star of director King 
Vidor in his Brentwood productions; and the mother of a small Suzanne. 











ETTY COMPSON used to be an embellishment of Christie comedies. She 
starred in a serial, then did a lead opposite Bill Desmond. Now Betty is in 
George Loane Tucker's productions—and her swim-suit is in moth-balls. 








OHN BARRY MORE—the stage’s great tragedian and the ablest farceur of the 
screen—far from the Broadway he electrified in “The Jest.” Barrymore inter- 
rupted his Famous Players contract to vacation on Santa Cruz Island. 











HE made her first real hit in “Shoes.” Mary MacLaren followed it with 
others which proved her right to be called a star sobber of the celluloid. “A Petal 
on the Current,” for Universal, is a recent MacLaren effort. 











Tra Hin 


K. LINCOLN, in his character as the dominant figure of the Hodkinson pic- 
* turization of Zane Grey’s novel, “Desert Gold.” Lincoln has been a premier 
pastel leading man since “A Million Bid” for Vitagraph, with Anita Stewart. 
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(Ohe “Plains of Unrest 


E silent thunder of ghostly hoofs seems to have trampled every bit of our 
Western turf and sage, every crust of gravel or alkali, into an impalpable 
dust. And still the watchers of the early night cry for more and ever more 

of an outdoors whose only boundary is beneath one's feet. Because their life has 
been intensely human, the great plains of America hold an immortal interest, and 
that life will rise again, under the hand of genius, twenty or two hundred years 
from now. Yet the war which swept away the frontiers of national vision made 
the American photoplay—the representative photoplay of the world—an inter- 
national communication. The riding lands which unroll below the Great Divide 
‘are now our beloved back yard; the range fences of history have been blown down 
by battle winds, and in front of our United States corral there shimmer and tum- 
ble in fascinating invitation the great green prairies of the ages, the plains of 
unrest: the Sea. 


There are more romances upon the sea than upon any of the earth’s solid 
places, and there is a universality of the ocean which belongs to no nation, but to 
all mankind. All sailors are brothers except in flags, for seas hot or cold, East 
or West, have identical perils, the same rewards and equal joys. Narrative has 
become international when it has gone afloat, from Homer to Stevenson. 


Who will be the first to spin salt yarns in celluloid? There have been ship 
dramas, and fairly good ones, on the screen, but the great gulf of marine possi- 
bility is still as devoid of life as the Sargasso Sea. The whole course of civiliza- 
tion has been written enduringly in water. There are the galley-days of the 
ancients, purpled with the dyes of Tyre and glittering with the burnished shields 
on Roman Triremes. The whole record of our hemisphere was begun and partly 
carried on afloat, and the Columbuses and Hudsons of today are going the other 
way, in caravels of steel, to bring West the gold that blew East in the galleons. 


We need a Conrad of the camera, a Robertson of the reel, to lift the shade 
before this vast window of rocking romance. We need a bos’un Bill Hart to ride 
the plains of unrest. 




















NCE upon a 

time, as the 

fairy tales in- 

variably begin, 
there were two brothers 
on the island of Cor- 
sica who were so very 
alike that their fellow 
villagers were unable 
to tell them apart; 
whose prowess as 
warriors astonished all 
Greece, and who loved 
each other so well that 
one died for the sake 
of hisunfortunate 

~ Bill’ twin. 

Mythology down to 
date has a postiude in motion pictures in the Farnums— 
Dustin and William—splendid specimens of manhood, 
magnificent actors who represent the acme of histrionism, 
and lastly, who are, like the Corsicans, devoted admirers 
of each other. Dustin, perhaps you will remember, is not 
quite two years William’s senior, He’s a little the larger of 
the two, has a basso a little more profundo, and a few more 
grey hairs. William is more of the classic type; Dustin of 
the romantic, adventurous. Dustin’s smile is a broad grin 
like Douglas Fairbanks’s, while William’s is more characteris- 
tic of Elsie Ferguson. 

The Farnum “boys” have the happy faculty of adhering 
strictly to each other’s principles. They haven't been to- 
gether much in professional life—not nearly so much, each 
says, as he would like it to have been—bui there exists be- 
tween them that unbreakable bond of fellowship and love, 
that same manly extolation of each other’s virtues, and 
that same interdependence of temperament and feeling that 
was the linking characteristic of the two fratres in the little 
island in the Mediterranean back in the days when the 
world was comparatively young. 

“What's mine is his,” said Dustin of Bill, and Bill like- 
wise of his brother. 

They have the same tastes. A love of anything out of 
doors, of the art of the theatre; of hunting, yachting, 
trapping, fishing, and—each of the fireside of the other. It 
happened not long ago that both found themselves at 
liberty at the same time 


Dustin Farnum 
with Lois Weber. 
in “A Man's Fight.” 


William Farnum, and Dustin, in their 


The Corsi 


“What’s mine is his’—that 
Dustin Farnum. inseparable 


By TRUMAN 


“Let's go fishing,’ suggested Bill to Dusty 
over the telephone, with the’result that in four- 
teen days the twain made a combined catch of 
some 6,000 pounds of California tuna, each won 

his medals from the tuna club on Santa Catalina 
Island, and each returned to the studio as brown as 
an overseas soldier. 
The Farnums have been brothers in every sense of the 
word from the time they were born, Dustin in Hampton 
Beach, N. H., May 27, 1876, and William in Boston, July 





“Of course we were 
the town pests,” Dustin 
reminisced. 

“We played in all the 
strawberry festivals,” 

Bill interposed. 

“Yes,” added Dusty, 
“and Bill and I always 
played in the Bucksport 
band.” 

The hero of Selig’s 
“The Spoilers,’ it de- 
veloped, in the days of 
the band was the lusty- 
lunged hero who pro- 
duced sweet (?) melo- 
dies on the _ B-flat * Dusty ~ 
cornet. Dustin was 
elected to toot the baritone horn, and now he says that the 
only tune he knew was “Marching Through Georgia.” 

“He could blow that horn to pieces,’ chuckled Bill, “so 
much so that they switched him to the drums.” 

The band is not chronicled as ever having gone en tour. 

At the time that the Corsicans were winning fame as the 
heroes of the strawberry festivals, their father, the late 
George Dustin Farnum, became manager of Robert Downing, 
the famous tragedian, whose “Damon and Pythias” will live 
perhaps forever in the annals of American stage history as one 
of the great achievements by an American. 

“We were all kind of mixed up in public life,” said Dustin, 
at the Brunton Studio in Los Angeles, where he was making 
arrangements for the production of a new story—one in 
which he plays a ‘dashing westerner. 

‘Mother had a beautiful voice,” added William a few hours 

later as he snatched a few 

moments from his business 

co of making movies at Fox. 

“We were crazy about the 
stage.” 

Their father, both 

told me, _ previous 

to his association 

with Downing, had 

been Frank Bang’s 

manager of “The 

Silver King,” the 

famous Pinero 


William Farnum as 
Jean Valjean in 
Fox's screen version 


of “Les Miserables.” 


is the motto of William and 
from childhood to the screen. 


B. Hanpy 


Fourth two years later. They come from an old 
line of followers of the stage, and each says that 
the art of the theater is born in him. 

“Dusty”, as everyone in California knows him. 
is the oldest in the Farnum family. Besides Bill 
there was another brother, Marshall, who died 
some two years ago, and a little sister, Clara, 
who only lived to be seven. Both brothers went 
to school in Boston; both later moved to their 
grandfather’s farm in Bucksport, Maine. 
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“Bill” and “Dusty” went fishing last 

summer and in fourteen days caught 

6.000 pounds of California tuna. 

“Dusty,” who wouldn't pose for such a 

good fish story, appears below how- 

ever—the handsome gentleman in 
evening clothes. 


play only recently cinematized by 
William Faversham. 

He'd send his aspiring sons, at the end 
of each season, all the. old tights and 
togas that the Downing company didnt 
wear, and had previously regaled them 
with costumes from “The Silver King.’ 

The Farnum boys would just naturally 

bring them to Bucksport, and fix them 

over, and at length appear in them. But 

Dustin remarked that he “was so skinny 
as a kid that my legs would get tangled 
when I'd start to run.” 

This juvenile lack of corpulence, how- 
ever, never seemed to deter him in his 
motive. Once he and Bill brazenly an- 
nounced that on a certain Wednesday even- 
ing they would offer the fight scene from 
“Julius Caesar” at the Methodist Church. 

“My knees stuck out,” Dusty laughed, “and 
I was all joints. It was prayer meeting, and 
we came out of the minister’s room all bedizened 
in what once was the finery of the Downing 
company. Bill and I started to fight, and be- 
lieve you me, we staged a good brawl. The 
congregation watched us with a fair degree of 
interest until we began to roll on the floor, when 
at length two old ladies, who sat in the front 
row, gathered their shawls about them, said 
‘Well, I swan!’ and got up and left.” 

The spirit of classic Shakespeare instilled into 
their mind, the next year William joined the 
Robert Downing company to play the child in 
“Spartacus.” 

The following summer, Dustin said, the Ethel 
Tucker repertoire company got to Bucksport 
short of a man. Dustin applied, and was given a 
berth with the show as the leading heavy. His 
wardrobe consisted of a pair of duck trousers, 
a blue serge suit and the coat of a dress suit. 

In that year he played thirty-two parts 
in sixteen weeks—the company adver- 
tised a new play every Monday and 
Thursday evening—wearing his ‘“cos- 
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tumes,”’ and using the blue serge trousers to complete 
his outfit of evening attire. His idea of acting 
was to make all the noise that he could, he 
said, and to do just as many motions as a smal! 
stage would permit. 

“Once,” he recollected, ‘in “The Streets of 
London’ Percy Melden was the hero and | 
was the heavy. Melden was always boasting 
of his physical prowess, and in the production 

he and I were scheduled to stage a fight. 

The scene where I had the girl in the dei 
came. Melden had told me off-stage not to 

worry about fighting with him because he 

was good and husky and could take care of 
himself. Therefore I didn’t, but I did not 
inform him that I am left-handed. Whei 
he came in and started to fight with me I 
tickled him with the aforesaid left hand, 
and he went cold and was out for twenty- 
five minutes. And I ripped the white duck 
trousers!” 

William Farnum says that as a youngster 
he was always crazy to do death parts 
Classic stuff. Lots of smoke pots and 
property blood and Roman togas and all! 

that. In other words, plenty of experience and 
as he says, not a gieat ceal of money. 

He and Dustin were tec2ther for a time in their 
early days, when both were with the Downing 
company in “Ingomar”, “Julius Caesar”, “Cyrano 
de Bergerac”, “The Gladiator”, “Damon and 
Pythias” and “Virginius”, when both of them did 
the hardest acting of their career, each will say. 

After his closing with Downing, however, Bill 
went on the road in a song-and-dance with Tom 
Shay, opening in Winterpost, Maine. The next 
summer, when the show closed, however, he joined 
a classical repertoire company. which was his policy 
all during the early part of his career. One season 
he was with Sol Smith Russell. the famous comique, 
doing the juvenile lead in the company on tour, and 

playing the torch-and-tassel classics dur- 
ing the hot weather when Russell and 
the rest of his confreres were taking 
life easy, spending the money that 
they had accumulated from weeks 

of travel. 

Again Bill and Dusty joined a 

~ repertoire company because they 
Woodbury had always played more or less 
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baseball in Bucksport and the company in question needed two 
additional players on its team! 

While Dustin joined Margaret Mather’s company in “Cym- 
balene” in which he had one speech and got $25 a week, which 
he says he received because he was six feet tall and could wear 
whiskers and look husky—Bill went to Richmond, Virginia, 
in “Julius Caesar.” Later Dusty became associated with 
Chauncey Olcott for two seasons, and Bill went to Boston to 
play in stock, “because my mother wrote me that she wanted 
me to have training in modern roles,’ he said. 

As I sat there on the Fox stage under the Cooper Hewitts 
and talked to Bill in his costume of an English army captain 
in India, I noticed J. Gordon Edwards, the director-general of 
ihe company, put other members of the Farnum cast through 
their paces. 

‘In the Boston stock company, which was one of four owned 
by G. E. Lothrop,” said the star, pointing to his director, 
“Gordon Edwards was leading man in one of the Lothrop com- 
panies at the same time I was the lead in another. I think that 
we both got $25 a week and furnished our wardrobe, although 
I] remember that I got $35 before I left and was considered 
very high paid.” 

With Chauncey Olcott Dustin Farnum did the knee-breeches 
stuff and worked in castles with paper walls that characterized 
the romantic drama of a decade or so ago. As he speaks today 
of the wobbly walls and wiggly trees he tells a funny little 
story about a bit of business that he, as the villain, had in one 
of the Irish plays. There was a secret passage, through which 
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©he Two Graces 


} OR once in his long career, Director Winthrop Rotund realizes his limitations. 
antics closely, however, to the end that she may understand the quality of grace 
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he had to crawl with his lady love. The action had to be 
explained to the audience, after the following manner: 

He: “Were you timid, fair one, in that dark passage?” 

She: “No, Richard, 1 knew you would lead me into the 
light.” 

“Can you imagine me, the big boob, saying that sort of 
mush?” asks the hero today. “And every time that we'd close 
the door, the walls would bulge out, and sometimes the wolves 
didn't howl at the right time because the prop man forgot to 
be on deck with his howling apparatus at just the right 
moment.” 

In subsequent years William Farnum firmly established him- 
self on his tours as leading man with Margaret Mather and 
Olga Nethersole; as a principal with Richard Mansfield, with 
whom he played the characters Macduff and Richmond, under 
the management of Daniel Frohman, Concerning Mansfield’s 
much-spoken-of temperament, Farnum refers to the instance of 
summer vacation when he went to visit his mother in Maine. 

“Suddenly,” he said, “I got a letter from Frohman telling 
me that he and Mansfield were no longer connected.” 

Dustin Farnum, while Bill was earning laurels for himself, 
signed to follow Vincent Serrano as Capt. Hodgeman in 
“Arizona.” Serrano went to London, and Olivé May was then 
the heroine of the play. Farnum was with the company tor 
three years, and later changed to the role of Lieut. Denton. In 
the company were both Frank Campeau, with whom Farnum 
was later associated for nine vears in “The Virginian,’ and 
Theodore Roberts. (Continued on page 126) 
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Sketch by Russell Patterson 


Maizie Alabaster is following his 
he is attempting to demonstrate. 








and His Trainer 


Latter being Mister Bull Montana, 
wrestler, and owner of the world’s 
handsomest cauliflower ear. 
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Douglas Fairbanks knocks 
off work every afternoon 
at five and starts in on his 
training schedule. For two 
years he has been working 
with Bull Montana, a 
muscle and “ear” specialist. 
Above — Bull is sitting on 
Doug's neck. “If you keep 
a level head.” explains 
Doug, standing on his 
hands, “this is easy. It de- 
velops equilibrium.” 


Besides wrestling, Doug 
boxes three rounds each 
day with “Spike” Robin- 
son, and then runs a mile- 

always in 6 min. 15 sec. 


Wrestling, boxing and 
track-work every after- 
noon after a hard day ought 
to be wearing, but Doug al- 
ways manages to reach his 
swimming pool with a 
smile. (And considerable 
perspiration.) At right— 
note Bull's celebrated 
cauliflower ear. 





































George Eastman is respons- 

ible for America’s predom- 

inance in the photographie 
industry. 
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He is an extraordinary com- 
bination of great industrial 
builder and artist. 








An Endowed Photoplay 


George Eastman, the man who put “ kodak”’ 
in the dictionary, gives $3,500,000 for a school 
of music and model motion picture theatre. 


OO seldom in the chronicles of 
our great figures of industrial 
achievement has nature endowed 
us with men in whom aartistic ideals and artistic 

accomplishment are combined with great constructive business 
ability. 

Vast wealth alone has never enabled its possessor to reach 
the goal of his undeveloped but earnest artistic yearning or 
bought him the complete spiritual satisfaction of his generous 
but card-index directed philanthropic effort. 

Institutions, like humans, must be well born to develop into 
maturity with character and vitality. They must be conceived 
with a genuine idea of purpose and a permanent field of useful- 
ness. And, finally, like the young of the human species, they 
must be nurtured and reared under the loving eyes of devoted 
and unselfish guardians, in proper environment. 

Too often have we been unwilling and pitying witnesses of 
the fate of well meaning and altruistic efforts, the happy ac- 
complishment of which have been destined to failure, for no 
institution or no effort can be greater than the brain that 
conceives it and guides its development. 

Fortunate indeed, then, is the birth of the institution which 
George Eastman is now creating at Rochester, New York, The 
Eastman School of Music. An unostentatious name for a 


By JAmes R. Quirk 


Theatre 



















really great purpose, for it marks the 
first step toward a closer and more 
harmonious relationship between two 
great arts—music and the motion picture. 

It is the first time that anyone has ever paid any altruistic 
attention to the new and all-American art of the photoplay; 
it is the nearest approach to a real endowment that any art 
has ever had in America. There have been endowed music 
schools and musical institutions for the encouragment and 
development of American music, but nothing which comes so 
close to the great mass of the people, or nothing comparable in 
size and splendor and vision to this notable project of the man 
who, more than any other, is responsible for America’s pre- 
dominance in the photographic art and industry. This man is 
an extraordinary combination of art-lover and intelligent art- 
creator and practitioner. He is the great developer and creator 
of the very thing he admires and now proposes to endow. ‘Truly 
a unique situation. 

France and Italy have had for years governmentally sub- 
sidized operas and dramatic institutions, such as the Comedie 
Francaise and the Opera of Paris, and La Scala, the great opera 
house of Milan. England exercises a paternal guidance over 
and assists financially the Royal Academy, of London, and 
has a “poet laureate.” Germany had nationalized theatres. 
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Eastman School of 


Music, showing the 
model photoplay 


Floor plan of the 
theatre and studios 
for study and the 
working out of mu- 
sical programs 
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HIS school, to be operated i in connection with the University of Rochester, will lie in the heart of the city of Rochester, 
and will cost nearly a million and a half to build. It will be completed in a year and a half. The auditorium will seat 3,200. 




















Russia, in its monarchistic days, endowed its ballet. The Bol- 
sheviks propose to endow all the arts impartially, but they are 
a little cramped in their style as they have to stop in the middle 
of the argument to borrow a rouble for coffee and rolls of 
whatever artist they may be bestowing favors upon. 

The first announcement of the foundation of the institution 
was made recently at a dinner given by Mr. Eastman to the 
members of the National Association of the Moving Picture 
Industry at the Genesee Valley Club, Rochester. He has 
donated $3,500,000 and the combination school of music and 
model photoplay theatre will be operated in connection with 
the University of Rochester. Mr. Eastman has purchased a 
site in the heart of the city of Rochester and will spend nearly 
a million and a half in its construction. It will be a superb 
example of American architecture and has been designed by 
the famous firm of McKim, Mead & White, to be completed in 
a year anda half. The auditorium will seat 3,200 people. 

Mr. Eastman’s one absorbing idea is to develop in felicitous 
environment, and with every possible facility, closer relation- 
ship between the two arts which are the greatest interests of 
his life. Outside his circle of friends George Eastman is known 
only as a master builder of industry. Although his business 
institution includes a splendid advertising organization that 
has made the “kodak’”’ synonymous with photography all over 
the world, no word has ever been allowed to creep out regarding 
the private life of the man who controls its destiny. George 
Eastman has never had any desire to be a public figure. His 
two interests outside the actual development of the Eastman 
Kodak Company have been his research laboratories for the de- 
velopment of the photographic art, and music. Associated 
with him in his scientific work are a group of men whose 
achievements are notable in many branches of scientific re- 


Photoplay 
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search. At his home in Rochester he has had as his guests 
many of the most famous musicians and in the music room of 
his residence he spends most of his spare hours. My difficulty 
in securing a photograph of Mr. Eastman to illustrate these 
pages is typical of the man. 

I have been through his great plants for the manufacture of 
film and cameras and noted with great interest the almost 
meticulous care in providing for the comfort of his thousands 
of employees and the spic and span appearance of the vast and 
delicate machinery which the plants contain. I got the im- 
pression that one gets on a first visit to one of our wonderful 
new ships of war where everything is kept in exact order and 
scrupulous cleanliness. The factories reflect the man. 

George Eastman has the look of never-dying youth in his 
eyes. They sparkle like a small boy’s when discussing the things 
close to his heart. He is the sort of a man any boy would like 
to have for a father and still he impresses you as a man big 
enough to dominate any organization or any group of men. As 
I looked at him I had a mischievous feeling that I would like 
to say something to bring the steel into his eyes. 

But above all, I have never met a man more loved by his 
organization and his employees than this man. He has an over- 
whelming feeling of responsibility for the happiness of the 
people who work under him. There has been but one incident 
in the whole history of the Eastman plant that might be con- 
strued as dissatisfaction on the part of his employees. That 
was years ago. It was when the men working in a silverplating 
factory felt, in spite of the fact that they were getting higher 
wages than any other man doing similar work, that they should 
have more. Mr. Eastman’s remedy for the trouble was a simple 
one. He called them in, talked the situation over and 

(Continued on page 128) 
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OW we know how Douglas Fairbanks generates his famous smile—at least on days when the w. k. California sun is 


shining down a trifle hotter than the tourist folders ever admit. 





The above picture was taken during the filming 


of “His Majesty, The American,” when Doug and his assistants decided to spend the afternoon directing and taking 


scenes in the studio tank. 





Doug stands at the far right, finger pointing. 





‘“Snub-Nose- 


Freckle-Face!”’ 


At Grifhth’s they used to say that to 
Duckling Pauline Starke—but she re- 
venged herself by becoming a swan. 





By 
MARION 
CRAIG 


How she __ thrilled! 
‘ Her great chance! 
Her first part in pictures was in The opportunity just 
Fine Arts’ “ The Wood Nymth.” , to be near Walthall! 
The woman with her is Adoni ; The scene suddenly 
Fovieri * 4 : : 
changes. It is three 
vears later—almost to 
a day. The interviewer 
has just heard that she 
has finished the lead in 
a big feature, ‘Soldiers 
of Fortune,” with Al- 
lan Dwan.  Further- 
more, he knows that 
she lives at the creme de 
la creme of Hollywood 
apartments, the Gar- 
den Courts, where the 
elite from Atlantic City 
Juveniles in those days, Pauline ' and Palm Beach spend 
Starke now says, were so boring! > ee their time when thev’re 
Both she and her chum Mildred— wintering in California. 
now Mrs. Charlie Chaplin—thought He goes there. 
of little else that being big, grown-up Learns from the 
leading ladies playing real parts and telephone oper- 
being made love to en scene by such ator that Miss 
worthies as Wilfred Lucas and De Starke has but re- 
Wolf Hopper and Douglas Fairbanks! 
Both dreamed of the time when they 
could go downtown and charge any- 
thing they wanted at the big stores; 
both thought that learning geography 
and arithmetic was such a platitude! 
The world to them in those days was 
just one glorious adventure, and each At the right as Hope, 
chafed under the restraint offered by in Allan Dwan’s forth- 
a series of blackboards and the grim coming prod uction, 
visage of their béte noir, Teacher ‘Soldiers of Fortune. 
“iT | : : : The picture above was 
| Back in that era everybody at the aliens sii libiids dieniauia tiie 
Griffith studio told Pauline she wasn’t years old—posed during 
pretty enough to “make a hit” on the an attack of whooping 
screen. Lloyd Ingraham often nearly 
drove her crazy by telling her she 
looked like Charlie Chaplin, and Pauline often cried, they say. 
Polly’s nose was retrousse and—freckled. Her eves were gray and it 
was said they wouldn’t photograph well. 
It happened, however, that the “bunch” at the studio were wrong. David 
W. Griffith said they were, and what he predicted has come true. Mr. Griffith's 
first indication of an interest in bizarre little Pauline was when he told the ward- 
robe woman to dress her up to look like a debutante, and told Pauline herself 
to dance in the foreground near Henry Walthall. 


H! how she hated to go to 

school with the Fine Arts 

kids back at the old Griffith 

studio, when she wore her 
hair in psyches and played principal 
parts, and the other members of the 
educational institution, which was 
under the guidance of an austere 
lady by the name of McGinnis, 
played hop-scotch and jumped the 
rope at recess, 
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cently suffered a deletion of the tonsils, 
and that she’s very, very tired after a 
month’s hard work, and that she can- 
not see anyone. Disheartened, he is 
about to leave, when he himself calls 
No. 60—/er apartment. Yes? She 
will see him? He is exalted. 

He enters the stylish abode that is 
appointed with the quintessence of fu- 
turism—little canaries chirping away 
in gilt cages, vampirish chaises longues 
ad libitum throughout the rooms, tall 
lamps, and cretonned windows, floors 
covered with two rich Bokharas, a 
heavy oaken table that holds books, 
Daudet, Fl.ubert, Harold Bell Wright, 
Wells, two of Shaw, Vachel Lindsay, 
PHOTOPLAY; a piano laden with the 
music of Cadman, Debussy, Saint- 
Saens, Irving Berlin, Bud de Silva. 

He sees on a chaise longue at the far 
end of the apartment a gracile figure 
behind a magazine, a steamer rug 
thrown over its knees. Mother Starke, 
a handsome young woman herself 
whom I have mistaken for daughter 
Pauline, points in its direction. 

“There she is,” said she. ‘“She’s not 
feeling very well.” 

Pauline, however, at once doffed the 
steamer rug and the magazine. Blue 
and silver negligee she wore, and a pur- 
ple orchid as a corsage. Her hair fell 
in modish profusion over her shoul- 
ders, and she kept brushing it back, 
revealing a petite, well-shaped head. 
The hair was that light, fluffy kind 
that looks as if it is continuously sham- 
pooed, and the light wind that pushed 
aside the cretonne of one of the fene- 
tres blew it about daintily. 

Pauline insisted that she wasn’t sick, 
and that she wanted to personally se- 
lect some of the photographs that I 
asked of her. Whereupon we betook 
ourselves to an adjoining room, squat- 
ted on the floor and rummaged in the 
bottom drawer of a tall chiffonier. 

It developed, in the conversation 
that ensued, that Miss Starke is tre- 
mendously fond of jiu-jitsu, a certain 
game invented by. the Japanese in 
which each of the two wrestlers tries 
to break the other’s neck by a deft 
twist of the wrist. The Starke arms 
are young and strong, nicely tanned by 
the Pacific sun and breezes, and yet 
white enough to appear Caucasian. It 
seems to be a fallacy in California for 
women to bake themselves on the 
beach until they are the color of the 
seven wives of the Sultan of Su'u. 
Not so with Pauline, however. 

“I don’t want to be like everybody 
else,” she remarked, and was substan- 
tiated by her mother, who says that 
Daughter is a type all her own and 
mustn’t by any means ever appear on 
the screen or in real life like anybody 
she’s ever seen. Pauline’s screen im- 
pression is like Mae Marsh’s. She may 
be like the Barrie girl on the screen, 
but off of it she’s totally different. 

Mae Marsh’s beauty is of the fragile, 
hot-house variety. Blue veins peep 
through her white skin, and her big, 
gray eyes always have that fatigued 
look that accompanies a nervous, high- 
strung person. Miss Starke, on the 
other hand, is the out-of-doors girl, 
rugged and untiring. She’s about Mae’s 
height, and her nose is equally re- 
trousse. (Concluded on page 126) 


: 








Pauline today—minus any signs of the ugly duckling era. 
Years have changed the Starke nose; it’s still a little snub, 
but the freckles are gone. 





She used to want to be an { 7 { | 
opera singer, but now she's 


glad she didn't. “The 
movies are a glorious ad- 
venture. she says. Careful, 


Gle ria— that'll burn! 
However, Tom Ince doesn’t 
Miss Francies 


By 


OVING pictures have a peculiar way of giving their 
FREEMAN people stage names. And stage names are something 
like eggs: sometimes you get a good one, and some- 

HENDERSON times you don't. 

When Gloria Hope signed a year’s contract with Thomas 
H. Ince two seasons ago, Mr. Ince christened her to suit him- 
self. Somehow or other, he quite didn’t like the cognomen her 
mother gave her—Olive Francies—although her light auburn 
hair and very, very blue eyes appealed to him. And as he 
didn’t want to change her complexion and could very easily 
change the name, he held a baptism one day and thereafter 
Miss Olive wasn’t herself any more, but rather, “Gloria Hope.” 

It is in that extremely naive way that Gloria tells all about 
herself. She’s one of those fanciful youngsters who at eighteen 
years of age still believes that the moon is made of a man’s 
face, and yet she’s wise—very wise. 

She told me that some day she, like every other girl in pic- 
tures, wants to be a star. But she isn’t sure 
whether or not she’ll always stay before the 
camera, and yet she doesn’t know that she’s 
going to retire at the early age of twenty- 
eight and leave nothing but happy memories 
and thwarted managers behind. 

Gloria right now is eighteen. Which ex- 
plains a lot of things—for instance, her youth- 
ful vivacity and the odd little twinkle in her 
eyes; the self-curling hair that gatheis in red- 
gold ringlets about her forehead, and the joy- 
ousness that is quite noticeable when someone 
suddenly interests her. 

A lot of girls at eighteen want to be vam- 
pires and carry a torch like Theda Bara. 


With Jack Pickford in * Bill Apperson’s 

Boy.” Prior to this picture, she appeared 

in Universal's “Outcasts of Poker Flat.” 

She ended her appearance with Jack Pick- 
ford by going with Brunton. 














OLIVE 


like olives, so he re-christened 


“Gloria Hope.” 


Others crave the heavy emotional stuff, and a lot want to be 
‘ongenoos.” Gloria says that she doesn’t want to ruin men on 
the screen, and that she hates—positively hates—kittenishness. 
Gloria says that she’s clever enough to be the eternal ingenue, 
and that there isn’t anyone else alive who can 
act the way she does. 

Gloria is the Little Miss Muffet of a big 
family that comprises her mother, three big 
sisters, Isabel Sara 
and Nella, and—Bob. 
Bob’s just a dog and 
doesn’t count, but Is- 
abel is an = auburn- 
haired beauty who 
looks for all the world 
like Billie Burke: 





Sara's been in pic- 
tures and decided 
three months ago 
to quit ’em, and 
Nella—well Nella just sits and smiles 
at Gloria and doesn’t say very much. 

It’s quite plain to be seen that 
Gloria takes up most of the floor- 
space in the Francies bungalow; that the family spotlight is 
focused quite upon her, and that she isn’t at all spoiled by be- 
ing the lady who gets her name in the papers after she’s played 
in some picture or other. 

“Now listen,” she said, “I’m perfectly normal. I like the 
things’ that every other girl likes, and I don’t collect books 
nor elephants, nor old ivory. I’m perfectly satisfied to dance 
and to motor-—and I’m learning to ride horseback.” 

She used to want to be an opera singer, sister Sara interposed. 

“T did,” retorted Gloria, “up until the time that I realized 
I couldn’t, and then I planned to be a school teacher.” 

Here’s the second schoolroom that the movies have robbed 
of a perfectly good instructor. Mary Thurman once did teach 
the youngsters their A B C’s, and Gloria had her foundation all 
laid, but that strange something called Fate intervened, and 
now both the young ladies are glimmering in front of the 
Great American Public. 





























When she isn't at work 
in the studio, Gloria can 
be found at home—play- 
ing with the dog. And 
we always believed dogs 


didn't like music. Well— 


The movies, says the subject of my- 
interview, are a glorious adventure. 
Even the night work. “The movies, when you get into 
them, are like school. You go to the studio and do 
a little studying—and then you just have your examination 
before the camera, if you pass which you're liable to get a good 
part in the next picture, and which if you don’t pass is likely to 
mean that you’re doomed to get left back in the primary grade.” 

It’s her quietude and reserve that got Gloria in pictures, 
coupled with the desire to see what movies were like in the 
making. Two summers ago she went West with her aunt on a 
vacation from high school. They went to a studio one day 
with some friends, saw the director and the camera and all 
that, and Gloria—she was Olive then—said that her curiosity 
impelled her to work as an extra for just one day. The fol- 
lowing week Thomas Ince had a part for her in “Free and 
Equal” opposite Jack Richardson. 

Followed a contract with Ince, under her new name, “Gloria 
Hope.” During that year she played with Enid Bennett in 
“Naughty, Naughty!”; Charles Ray in “The Law of the North,” 
and in “The Guilty Man.” Later she joined the Bessie Barris- 
cale forces, in “The Heart of Rachel,” subsequently to take 
the part in “The Great Love.” Harry Carey, who has always 
been a screen hero of hers, next offered her the lead opposite 
him in the picturization of Bret Harte’s “The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat,” after which she went to Brunton to play opposite 
Jack Pickford in “Bill Apperson’s Boy” and “Out of the Fry- 
ing Pan.” And when she finished with Jack she signed with 





Goldwyn to play the lead with-Tom Moore in “The Gay Lord 
Quex.” 
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The Mir 


Crooked bodies and still 


encounter the greatest 


lets doublecross them! There's coin 
enough here for a wonderful trip 


“Come on honey 


URKE’S gang had gathered in his rooms in Chang’s 

House for the nightly “divvy.” There was Burke him- 

self, immaculately groomed, suave, always at his ease 

and always master of the situation. There was Rose, 
Burke’s girl, hardly more than a child in years but many times 
a woman in sordid experience that still had not destroyed 
her youthful charm. There was The Dope, saturated in “coke,” 
and The Frog, unkempt and filthy, still bent from his day of 
faking. On the table lay a little heap of money, the eyes of the 
four focussed greedily upon it—the eyes of three of them 
turning restlessly, questioningly, suspiciously, from the little 
hoard to Burke. And as they calculated in terms of their 
separate desires, the value of their shares of the day’s spoils, 
the same question shot back and forth through the brain of 
each— 

“Will the divvy be square?” 

These were not criminals, as the law reckons crime. They 
lived by their wits, it is true, performed no useful labor, and 
were looked upon with some degree of disfavor by the police. 
But they were shrewd, and the game they played had no 
comeback. They could spend their money openly, for it was 
theirs, no matter if the means by which they acquired it was 
a little off color. 

Was it anyone’s business, for example, if, just as an obviously 
wealthy, innocent and respectable coup'e of sightseers arrived 
in one of the “dens of vice” established craftily to lure sight- 
seers to the slums, The Dope should pick a quarrel with Rose, 
start to beat her, and raise a general hubbub which invariably 
resulted in Rose being “rescued” by the kindhearted couple, 
and provided with money to take her back to her “home in 
the country?” Was it a crime if Burke happened along at 
the time, and set the example in generosity for the respectable 
sightseers? By taking advantage of technicalities of law, per- 
haps, the police might have found cause to interfere, but it was 
difficult to thrill the police of the Chinatown beat short of 


4) 


murder or highway robbery. 

And Chang, wily, silent Chang, 

who collected a _ certain per- 

centage of the loot and smiled in 
his capacious sleeves at the thought that the gang believed 
he did not know they were holding out on him—Chang was 
popularly supposed to take care of the police. Whether he 

did so or not, at least Burke’s gang was never molested. 

The Frog, perhaps, steered a little closer to the line lead- 
ing to barred windows and processes of law, when by dis- 
locating his joints he made himself into a twisted, crawling 
thing, and reaped rich harvests of coins from horrified 
spectators as he dragged himself through the streets. But 
even the sharpest-eyed detective might have failed to dis- 
cover any trace of The Frog in the rather powerfully built 
young man who walked out of Chang’s House each night 
after the “divvy.” 

So they stood about the table one spring evening, wondered 
what made Burke so slow, and there was greed in all four 
hearts. With Rose it was the greed of a clever girl-woman, 
worldly wise before her time, knowing that more money 
meant finer gowns, more brilliant jewels, and through these 
more power over men—or perhaps over only one man— 
perhaps only over Tom Burke. She never took the time to 
figure it out. She was Tom Burke’s girl and as such was 
envied by every girl she knew, for Tom was generous and 
kind, and that was one hundred per cent more than most 
girls in her position expected of their “man.” With The 
Dope, it was the greed for means of pandering to his 
jaded senses, steeping in deadlier drugs his drug-sodden 

nerves. With The Frog it was the greed of the miser, storing 
up money just for the love of the thing itself. And with Tom 
Burke it was the greatest greed of all—the greed that dreams 
beyond today’s petty enjoyment, and looks toward the big 
haul, some day, some time, that will make him master of such 
wealth that he can be a master of men. 

Even as he felt the eyes of the other three upon him, he 
smiled good-naturedly, as the master of the situation alone 
may smile. He knew these three creatures were his, and knew 
that they knew it. Without his guiding mind they would be 
only a hop-head, a cheap beggar, a woman of the gutter. He 
knew: that they did not trust him, because they were incapable 
of trusting any creature and that they clung to him only 
through selfishness. Except, perhaps, Rose—and as for that, 
well—who could say? Who could tell about a woman? 

The Frog and The Dope became restless and began reaching 
nervously toward the money. Smiling, Burke covered it with 
his strong, white hands. 

“T need the coin for big game, children, and believe Papa, it’s 
a bird,” he said quietly. 

“Well, we’re all laughing heartily—go on,” snarled The Dope. 

“Listen,” Burke commanded, and taking a newspaper from 
his pocket, read: “ ‘From the little village of Fairhope comes 
a report that shows human credulity is still as Barnum found 
it. In other words, “One continues to be born every minute.” 
The natives point with pride and awe and quivering whiskers 
to their “Patriarch” whose miraculous cures date back two 
generations or more. Oddly enough, the old gentleman is deaf 
and dumb and rapidly going blind. He is a sort of hermit 
living in solitude in a commonplace little cottage surrounded by 
flowers, with the sound of the surf on a nearby rocky shore.’ ” 

“T got cha,” The Frog exclaimed excitedly. “De old guy's 
got a wad and we work him for de roll.” 

“No,” Burke replied. “All he has is faith—the greatest 
dope in the world—and we’re going to help it along. It isn't 
graft, with him. He’s on the level, just fooling himself that 
he’s helping people. 


By JEROME 












acle Man 


crookeder lives and loves 
thing in the world—faith. 











































S “Y'mean he won't never want to cut in?” The Miracle Man 
HOREY “Exactly. I go up first and get into the old 
boob’s confidence. Then we stage a miracle, 
advertise it big, and we'll get "em coming from 
every state in the union.” 

‘“‘Where’s your pet miracle?” asked The Dope. 

“Exhibit A—The Frog. He gets full of faith, uncoils himself into well-known stage play by George M. 
something looking nearly human, and the box office opens—line forms Cohan, which, in turn, was an adaptation 
at the right, and don’t crowd. If you can't get in, just shove your ! of a story by Frank L. Packard, printe« 
money under the door. A sick guy is ready to believe in anything. in Munsey’s Magazine. This story is 
Y’see, this is faith.. And it is going to begin right here. You're going steretiy 7 papier sor! stom = Mr. Tucker's 

2 aay ‘ gd sage Senge ' scenario, by permission of the producers. 
to trust me with this coin. It'll be good practice for you guys to start 





| 

| HE Miracle Man” is a George Loane 
Tucker production, written and di- 
| rected by Mr. Tucker, and released by 
| Paramount-Artcraft as a special feature. 
| Mr. Tucker’s scenario was based on the 
| 
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in having a little fajh yourselves.” = a ae CAO 

The Dope and The Frog grumbled and protested, but Burke only — Burke.........04. = a 
smiled and pocketed the roll. ee The " <aeeeaiaaiala is cities iis — ae 

“Just lay low, behave, keep out of jail, and be ready to come when | ee eee J. M. Dumont 
I send for you,” was his last word as the surly pair departed, convinced Richard King.........++ W. Lawson Butt 
that Burke was treating them to their own medicine, but lacking the EN irs sree ace naan Elinor Faire 
will power to do more than grumble their protests. Mr. Higgins.............. Lucille Hutton 

Rose locked the door behind them, and her eyes glistened with greed The Patriarch......++. Joseph J. Dowling 
again as she turned toward Burke. He was putting the bills together | 








in a neat bundle—and a truly noble roll it was. Rosg sprang toward — = = 
him and snuggled in his arms. 

“Come on honey, let’s double cross 
them,” she pleaded with childlike 
frankness. “There’s coin enough 
there for a wonderful trip.” 

“I ain’t even stumbling,” Burke 
answered. “All you get is enough 
to get the family jewels out of soak.” 

Rose snuggled a little closer and 
purred. “C’mon Honey—don’t yeu 
remember that little table—there 
on the verandah = 


at the Coronado ‘ 4 7 


—and that a 








Wily, silent Chang, who 
collected a certain percent- 
age of the loot, was sup- 
posed to take care of the 
police. 


don’t care 
music—a n d 
how you 
used to look 
over all the 
swell dames 
and say 
none of ‘em 


Photoplay Magazine 


“We've all got a suspicion that you're going to take our little rosebud away from us.” 


had anything on your little girl—” 
But Burke was not to be tempted. 
the arms and held her away from him. 
“My little girl has got to be a good little girl,” he said, and 
when he used that particular tone Rose knew there was no 
use in arguing. 


He took her firmly by 


“TYEAR ROSIE,” Tom wrote, a few weeks later from Fair- 

hope. “It’s a cinch. The old bird is right up to specifica- 
tions. I’m sorry he doesn’t wear a long beard—he doesn’t seem 
just right without whiskers—but you can’t have everything. 
He’s deaf and dumb, and he’ll soon be blind and not able to 
even write an awkward question. 

“You see, I had a sudden attack of heart failure as I was 
driving through here in my car. (You'll like my car Rosie 
we'll never be without one after this.) The village folks were 
nice and friendly and said the best thing for me to do was 
go up and see their Patriarch. It seems he’s got now so he 
don’t have to be told even what’s wrong with his patients—he 
knows there’s something wrong or they wouldn’t be coming to 
see him, I suppose. You don’t go to see a doctor unless you’re 
sick, do you? Well, he has a little pad of paper handy, and 
when I found him he was sitting out on a cliff, and this is 
what he wrote: 

“*There is in me no power to heal or cure. I can help only 
because of my faith that no soul which wishes otherwise need 
suffer or be in darkness.’ I stuck around trying to figure out 
some way to get next. He can’t read what you write on his 
pad, and he can’t hear what you say. But just when I’m 
wondering how I’m going to fix it to get familiar, he writes, 


‘Come again, but with faith, like a child that has never 
known evil.’ Oh yes, he’s on the level with himself. 


It’s a shame to do this, but we can’t let sentiment inter- 
fere with business. 

“Well—I’ve hired the spare room at the village 

postmaster’s, 


and put my car up in the shed back 
of the blacksmith shop. I 
kind of let it slip that I’m 
heavily upholstered in coin 
and am so grateful to the 
Patriarch for curing my heart 
disease that I guess I'll just 
settle down and live the simple 
life, and devote 
my great wealth 
to this miracle 
man, seeing he’s 
so helpless and 
needs some- 
body to take 
care of him. 
And the hay- 
seeds here’ll 
believe any- 
thing. 
“And now 
Rosie, get 
ready for 
your en- 
trance—your cue 
is coming. The 
postmaster and 
I happened to be 
looking through 
the old geezer’s 
Bible yesterday, 
and what do you 
think we found? 
A slip of paper 
with the address 
of Rose Vale, 
and the words 
‘my grand-niece. We 
all cried. (It took me 
four hours and I used 
up a barrel of tracing 
paper making that writ- 
ing look good.) So I 
told the world I’d find 
this Rose Vale if it 
took the last dollar 1 
owned. Get me? 

“Now try to look the part. Easy on the makeup. Remem- 
ber, you’re to play the blushing, shy, innocent little country 
girl. Lay off the booze and try to look like you did when I 
first copped you. And don’t forget—you never saw me before. 

“There’s just one bad spot. This village has its desperate 
character. He’s an atheist—doesn’t believe in God or any- 
thing. He has a kid about nine years old all crippled up— 
steel braces on his legs, crutches, twisted almost as bad as The 
Frog. The old man laughs at the Patriarch stuff and is just 
as stubborn about letting me send the kid to the city for treat- 
ment by specialists. Says he’s a medical shark himself and 
nothing can be done for the kid. I guess he’s right but I got 
to get the youngster away. Can’t have any sick natives. 

“Tell The Dope and The Frog to go on having faith a couple 
of weeks and cherries will be ripe. 

“You're going to look awful good to me. 
silk ankle in a month. I guess they think silk hosiery is im- 
moral here. But remember—we’ve got to play the game as 
if it was real and take no chances. The big cleanup is in sight 
and we can afford to wait.” 


I haven’t seen a 


UCKILY for Burke’s plans, the simple folk of Fairhope 

were indeed the last word in innocence. It was anything 
but an unsophisticated Rose who stepped off the train a few 
days later, and was given something of a general welcome as 
the only living relative of the beloved Patriarch. She was an 
annoying display of feminine perversity—a costume smart and 
almost daring, lips and eyebrows obviously made up, and a 
cynical smile playing across her pretty face. Tom expostulated 
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“Can’t you understand, Rose, how much depends upon you? 
You must behave. The only way we can get away with the 
parts we've got to play is to start right in living them—even 
when we're by ourselves.” 

Rose’s reply was to turn a pair of tempting lips toward his 
and gently slip her arms about his neck. With an effort Burke 
controlled himself, and gently held her at arm’s length. 

“Listen to me—you’ve got to bluff yourself that you’re really 
a lovely, innocent chicken—just out of the egg. Make yourself 
believe it, or your performance will fall down, and the game will 
be off. Those clothes now—gee, you look like Broadway and 
Forty-second Street.” 

“Oh, I’ve got the right clothes in my trunk, but I wasn’t 
taking a chance of missing something good I might pick up on 
the train,” she retorted, 

And so Rose was installed in the home of the Patriarch. 
What that gentle soul thought, no one now could know. His 
sight had failed him utterly, so he could no longer see even to 
write messages on his pad. He was isolated from all communi- 
cation. He could express neither joy nor disapproval. He 
could not denounce Rose as an impostor, even had he under- 
stood the scheme developing about him. And what thoughts 
were concealed behind that calm and changeless mask of his 
countenance, turned ever upward as if in constant communica- 
tion with another world since he could no longer communicate 
with that about him, no one might guess. 

It was several days before Burke was satisfied with Rose’s 
performance of her part. For the natives of Fairhope, it did 
not so much matter, but Burke was thinking of the wealthy 
patrons who, he proposed, should soon be thronging the gate 
to the Patriarch’s cottage. They would be quick to recognize 
any false note in Rose’s demeanor. When she finally came to 
appreciate this, she was quick to follow Burke’s orders, and 
not until then did he send his second letter of instructions, 
summoning The Dope and The Frog. 

Meeting the 4:15 was the only diversion the Fairhopians 
allowed themselves. It was seldom an exciting event, but it 
was the only event there was in the happily vacant annals of 
the little village. The arrival of Burke was more than an event 
—it was an epoch-marking date. For a time when the villagers 
spoke of the vari- 


ous recent inci- 
dents of their 
simple round of 


days, they placed 
them as “the week 
before Mr. Burke 
came” or ‘‘the 
second week Mr. 
Burke was here.” 


But now even 
Burke was taken 
for granted, and 
the dramatic dis- 
covery of Rose 
Vale, the Patri- 


arch’s grand-niece, 
was New Year’s 
Day on the village 
calendat. That 
two such exciting 
and conversation- 
making incidents 
could occur in one 
month _ created 
something akin -to 
civic pride, and 
the 4:15 assumed 
new possibilities. 
Who could say 
what might happen 
next—what  fa- 
mous visitor might 
arrive unannounc- 
ed? But all their 
simple hazards of 
possibilities fell 
far short of that 
which _ transpired, 


and, almost swept 
even the cool and 
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43 
calculating Burke off his feet. 

The day The Frog and The Dope were due, Burke coached 
Rose carefully in her role and strolled down to the station. 
The unsuspecting villagers stood about in little, gossiping 
groups, and Burke smiled as he thought of the drama he was 
staging and the sensation it would create. But when the train 
pulled in and he saw the car platforms crowded with passengers, 
baggage laden, and obviously bound for this forgotten hamlet, 
he dodged off to one side to look things over. He must under- 
stand before he participated. 

First came The Frog, stubbornly refusing aid, floundering 
and tumbling down the steps of the car like a crippled seal. 
Behind him and from the other cars came men and women, 
some intent and serious, some laughing scornfully, but all 
deeply curious. And Fairhope backed itself against the wall 
of the station and gasped at the invasion. 

“Where’s the Miracle Man?” the mob demanded in chorus, 
and the astonished villagers were dumb with amazement. 

Rapidly the cars were emptied, and Burke noticed that the 
train, instead of pulling out, backed toward a siding. He 
watched for an explanation, and saw a brakeman uncouple the 
end car. The train then pulled out. A private car was being 
left at Fairhope! Burke was in a daze at the whirl of events, 
and seeing The Dope finally emerge from the crowd and stroll 
toward him, dragged him aside where they could have a confi- 
dential chat. 

“Ever hear of King—Asbestos King?” The Dope asked. 
“Young captain of industry—so much coin he has to hire a 
street cleaning department to keep it out of his way. Sister’s 
a cripple—lived in a wheel chair twelve years. Well, that’s 
their private car.” 

Burke turned to the car on the siding and saw servants 
lifting a frail, slender young woman into a wheel chair. 

“That’s King, shovin’ his sister’s chair,” The Dope ex- 
plained. “If we can string ’em along for a course of treatments 
on the strength of The Frog bein’ cured, we got a private mint. 
And get this. I hooked a newspaper guy on the train and he’s 
here to see the big show. As a come-on The Frog is a won- 
der. The whole train got excited because this poor creature has 
(Continued on page 130) 





“A good thought can't die; and that’s what he was—a good thought.” 





Frank Keenan’s 
Sea Romance 


RANK KEENAN stepped out of his inland 

characterizations long enough to don his 

figurative sea-togs and take a leading role 
in a romance of the sea. That is to say, the well 
known actor dedicated the launching of a new vessel 
made for the United States Shipping Board, “The 
Seattle Spirit,’ an 8,800 ton steel cargo vessel. At the 
right—Mr. Keenan is turning the wheel that released 
the compressed air rams, thus sending the ship on its 
way to Puget Sound. Mrs. C. S. Wills, of Seattle, 
sponsor, holds the bottle and flowers. Huh? Oh— 
grape juice! 
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Anchor 
Your Dream 
To Miss 
Buffington 


EVERAL months ago Adele 

Buffington sat behind 
the glass window of a movie 
theatre in Los Angeles, taking 
in “plus war tax.” Today 
she is sitting in a private 
office at the Ince studio, only 
instead of collecting amusement 
tax for Uncle Sam, she is figur- 
ing how much she owes the 
dunning relative under the 
classification of “income tax.” 
In other words, Miss Buffing- 
ton has finally materialized 
her dreams. She had _ long 
wanted to become a scenario 
writer and after she had sub- 
mitted a scenario, Thomas Ince 
sent for her. He discovered 
that she had a host of good 
ideas about picture plot and 
construction and—well, soon 
you're going to see some of her 
pictures on the screen—unless 
you're too busy trying to write 
a scenario of your own. 
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THE SUPER-MAN in a SUPER-PICTURE 


| J E S Mrs. Sidney Drew 
W | | | A R 1) } Christens “Minnie” 


' INNIE” cannot easily be zoologically classified. She 

is what we would term a futurist’s conception of a 
mermaid, slightly influenced by the art of camouflage. 
There is a lovely beach near where Mrs. Sidney Drew is 
producing her new comedies, and Minnie was built to be 
a genial companion in the ocean between scenes. Mrs. 
Drew is shown christening her with a bottle of ginger 
ale. Earnest Truex is holding Minnie’s right shoulder. 
Next to him is John Joseph Harvey, who is directing Truex 
comedies for the man at his left, Amedee J. Van Beuren, 
president of the companies producing Drew and Truex 
comedies. 




















Needed: Ingenious 


Ad Writer 


HE advertising staff exploiting Jess Willard’s film, 

“The Challenge of Chance” must indeed be busy re- 
writing the headlines for their advertisements. The clip- 
ping at the left is out of a newspaper, appearing several 
days before the big bout in Toledo. 
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Frank Keenan is the sort of man every 


OME on,” said Frank Keenan, “let me give you your 
story—if you must have it—while we’re watching the 
bouts at Vernon.” 

Vernon, a small town adjacent to Los Angeles, is 
famous—or notorious—for its arena where they have boxing 
contests twice a week. The fights at Vernon are something of 
a rough affair, inasmuch as, before Prohibition hit us in the 
face, the patrons of Jack Doyle’s renowned boxing emporium 
vere wont to imbibe such stimulants as beer and wine through 
the neck of the bottle. In other words, parties there have 
been known to get rough. 
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boy would like to have for his dad. 


“You know,” continued Keenan, “I haven't missed a fight 
since I struck Los Angeles, and it seems that I spend all of 
my time at home either auctioning off a pig for the Salvation 
Army fund, or going to Bimini where the water’s good, or 


settling myself here at the arena ringside. By gum, but I 
like a scrap! You know, fighting nowadays is getting like 
acting——the new crop isn’t producing the wallop that dis- 
tinguished the old one.” 

Keenan is the sort of man every boy would like to have for 
his dad—the original of the platitude, ‘Ask dad, he knows.’ 
Grey, clear-headed, ready to fight at the drop of the hat, sensi- 








Not “The Grand Old Man” 


Frank Keenan is a fighter 


in the acting business—and he’s not old by any means. 


By 


tive. obliging, possessed of a choice vocabulary of cuss words 
which he doesn’t use very often, and with a heart full of 
sympathy for children, Keenan is typical of the American of 
fifty or so years. There is that spirit of independence, and a 
reugh-and-ready quick wit, that dramatic power within him 
that can make you smile one moment and feel the invisible 
hand clutching at your throat the next. In short, personal 
magnetism. 

The actor can well be called the “grand old man of the 
screen,’ except that he has a hearty wallop in each fist for any 
one who thinks he’s “old.” He didn’t go onto the shadow 
stage until he was grey, and then, he is really the only 
character man who has ever been starred as such it 
films. 

There is a soul within that gruff exterior of 


Mr. Keenan in his dress- 
ing room, preparatory 
to “making up. 


his—the exterior that is in- 
clined at times to be stern 
and rugged, and to make 
extras tremble in their shoes. 
The first time I ever heard 
him speak informally was at a 
benefit given early in the war 
for the Red Cross. Keenan’s 
son was overseas. He told about 
the dismal gloom of New York’s 
Broadway, of the suffering abroad 
and then of the trials to which the 
Americans were to be put. When 
he had finished, there was not a dry 
eye in the house, and after he’d taken 
his seat, tears could be found-in his eyes. 
‘Hey, there, Shorty, clip him, c-l-i-p 
him. Aw!” This from Keenan as he sat 
at the ringside with me, tense, alert to the 
battle before him. “Oh, why the deuce don't 
you do something, boy? Do you want him to kill 
you—pass you out right before us all? Where'd you 
learn to fight, anyhow?” 
The Keenan expletives anent pictures are quite as ex- 


HorACE CopE 


plosive as his remarks about the bout. 

versation is firm, sinewy and concise. His language is alive, 

as it were, and enthusiasm grips him. He has ideals, and the 

brains to map out his working program; he is a student of 

human nature—a practical psychologist. He maintains that 

a screen performance must give intellectual satisfaction, else 
it is hokum. 

“This hokum plays a big part in acting today,” he remarked. 

“And when you see some of the younger actors growing up only 

to think about their jazz shirts and 

their wild parties—hm! The 

great artists of the stage 

have been persons of 

character and 

forceful person- 

ality. The 

is an 


When he talks his con- 


Mr. Keenan as 

The Sheriff and 

Blanche Bates as The 

Girl, in “The Girl 

of the Golden West.” Long 


before he went into pictures. 
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inspiration to character. To make the most of our roles we 
must be true to them.’ 

In his life Keenan has essayed perhaps as wide a range of 
character portraitures as any histrion. Hence, my query on 
the difference between the two arts, silent and spoken. The 
stage, he retorted, has the advantage of giving the artist a 
chance to illuminate the thesis of a character through voice 
expression—intonation. It is far easier to make one cry by 
talking to him than pantomiming in front of him, he says, al- 
though the screen is at all times a medium for the visualiza- 
tion of every subtlety. 

“The finer the art of the stage actor and the more natural 
he becomes to the author’s intent through pantomime, the more 
likely he is to jeopardize his performance to a large majority of 
the audience because of the impossibility of seeing and thorough- 
ly understanding the facial expressions. And after all is said 
and done, it is the things that men do, not what they say, that 
will eventually make the greatest impression upon theater- 
goers of the future.” 

Keenan is what professionals call a regular “trouper;” in 
other words, one who has trod the boards behind the foot- 
lights for lo! these many years. He has tasted every flavor 
of stage work, from stock to vaudeville, with repertoire in 
between. He started in the good old days with Joseph Proctor, 
played a long series of stock engagements, and went into comedy 
with the well-known Sol Smith Russell. After a tour with him, 


‘Stills 


By Frank V. BrRuNER 


‘ 


HAT is it around a movie 
studio that the actors and 
press agent worship, the 


tolerates boredly, the director loathes, 
the extra girls beg for, the magazine editors knock, 
the motion picture camera man sniffs at, and the snap 
shot camera man takes? 

Stills! 

What is this thing? A still is a photograph taken for pub- 
licity, advertising, and job-getting purposes during the making 
of a motion picture. The director, star, actors and electricians 
all have to stop at certain points in the action and the players 
stand in a pose so that the still camera man can take them. 
Hence the word “still” as opposed to “moving” picture. 


haat 
star Me re, 
My Coy 


ages 


magic word “cut” and thus stopped the action of the moving 


there followed an engagement with the Boston Museum com- 
pany, and another with Charles Hoyt, probably one of the 
greatest character comedians in the history of the American 
stage. 

Keenan at length succeeded James A. Herne in “Hearts of 
Oak” under Belasco’s management, and toured extensively in 
the piece. His screen career commenced with Universal in 
“The Long Chance.” Later, he went into the Thomas H. Ince 
fold, doing “The Thoroughbred,” “The Coward”—a milestone 
in the cinema—“The Crab” and others, in which he, the char- 
acter actor, was starred. Closing with Ince, Keenan signed 
with Pathe, and did “Loaded Dice,” “The Bells,” Henry Irving’s 
masterpiece; “The Night Stage,” “Todd of the Times,” and 
“The Defender.” A short time ago he went into business for 
himself, and his stationery now bears the crest, “Frank Keenan 
Productions,” and announces him as the president. 

“This talking about myself is dry stuff,’ Keenan concluded. 
“The fight’s far more interesting. These gladiators look like 
thirty cents. There aren’t many good fighters left in the world.” 

Something behind him suddenly caused the Keenan fur to 
rise. He looked around angrily, snorted, and directed a know- 
ing remark to a very anaemic looking little man who had a cold 
in his head. 

“Say, young fellow,” he snorted gladiator-like, “didn’t your 
mother teach you better manners than to sneeze down some- 
body’s collar?” 


EA) The press agent loves 
the still because it helps 
to illustrate his articles 
and takes up space that 
he does not have to fill 
from his typewriter, and 
because it is hard to get. 
The only other person 
who has any affection for 
the still is the minor 

player and the extra. 
Stand or sit some day 
in the casting director’s 
office of some _ studio. 
Note Miss Toodles Pa- 
zalot enter and prance 
up to the casting director. 
She rattles off a lot of 
pictures she has ap- 
peared in and in finis de- 
posits a bunch of stills 
on the desk. They are 
her sales catalogue—her 
Exhibit A. There is the proof 
in black and white, taken by 
the always-truthful camera, 
that she really did work in 

afore mentioned pictures. 
Stars have an interest in their productions 
and they know that the still is invaluable for 
advertising and publicity purposes. So they con- 
sent to posing for them even though it be a bore. 

In tracking the wild still to its lair we cross the path 
of the director quite frequently. Were it not for him 
there could be no such beast for unless he uttered that 

















picture the still could never spring into being. The director is 
just as fond of a still as General Ludendorf was of a Belgian 
church. It interrupts his chain of thought as he is mapping 
out his picture and feeling his way ahead of the shifting actors. 
He allows them because even higher powers have decreed 
that stills must be taken. But as for caring for the still—your 
average director could be arrested for what he thinks of them. 
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He ideal Perfectly 


ONROE SALISBURY, Universal star, recently found it necessary to explain to his hopelessly British 
valet that his great grandfather was killed by a bison on the plains of the West. se } 
know what a bison is?” Salisbury said. “Ho yes, Sir!” answered the man, “Hi wish hi only ’ad a 


quid for every time hive washed my ’ands in one.” 


“Of course you 




















Father 


of the 
Sport 
Shirt 


Ha! 


Reid—king of 


melodrama; father 
of over one hun- 


dred stage successes 
and a son named 


Wallace 


By 
ARABELLA 
BOONE 


E has pure white hair—and all the fire of a youth in 

his eye and speech. 
Hal Reid has been a figure in the world of the thea- 
ter for over half a century—and to-day he is “idea” 
man for a company in a business where “ideas” count. Reid 
will laugh at you if you talk to him about authors being 
“written out.” “Nonsense!” he’ll say, “why, I’ve written one 
hundred and twenty-six plots in my day and my head is still 

swarming with ’em!” 

There is a lot of Reid, pere, in Reid the younger. Hal Reid 
must have looked like Wally when he—Hal—first played 
supers in old stage plays with Fanny Davenport and others. 


At the left, in the title role of ** The 
Here, according to our shirt editor, the first “sport 
shirt” graced heroic shoulders. 


Hal Reid as he appears today. 
Kentuckian.” 


His first line on any stage was something like “Will you 
dance this with me?” as he offered his arm with a courtly 
bow to the beautiful and gifted woman who was the idol of 
American audiences; and whose niece, Dorothy, was later to 
marry his son, Wallace! 

Reid read that line well—and it led to others, as all good 
things do. But first we should go back to the earlier beginnings 
of an actor who acted only that he might gather the material 
to become a playwright. Suppose we let him tell it: 

“I started in at the bottom—my object was to study audi- 
ences from the stage, to see what they would applaud, what 
they would laugh at, and what would make them cry. I went 
to Robinson’s Opera House in Cincinnati, Ohio, and applied 
for a job as an extra—only they called them supernumeraries 
in those days before the movies came. Kiralfy Brothers had on 
their ‘Eighty Days Around the World,’ and in it was a water 
scene which represented the ocean. It was necessary to give 
the semblance of waves, and with others I got under a ‘sea 
cloth’—a very dusty green baize—and bobbed up and down to 
make one of the waves. It was rather dusty—that water. 

“But I kept at it”’—and then came the period when he car- 
ried spears or offered his arm to the leading lady. “After eight 
years—in which I slowly graduated from super to actor—I felt 
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qualified to write my first play. It was called ‘La Belle Marie’ 
—and it ran for five years.” 

In amazing succession Hal Reid wrote such old melodramas 
as “Human Hearts,” “The Knobs of Tennessee,” “The Street 
Singer,” “The Peddler,” and on through the one hundred and 
twenty-six, he can’t be- 
gin to name them all, or 


heretofore prosperous plays began to come in and rattle into 
the store-house. I asked why—and the answer was, ‘The 
Movies.’ Managers told me theaters which used to run my 
plays were being turned into picture houses. But I only 
laughed—a long sarcastic contemptuous laugh—and I sat on my 
large comfortable front 
porch looking out on the 





half of them, even. 
There is an interest- 
ing story attached to 
“Human Hearts.” 
“When I was green in 
New York,” said Mr. 
Reid, “absolutely un- 
known, I carried the 
manuscript of ‘Human 
Hearts,’ my play which 
was to run for twenty- 
seven years and is still 
running, up and down 
Broadway for three 
years looking for a pro- 
ducer. From office to 
office I trudged, with no 
success. Finally one 
rainy day I found the 
Harms brothers, D. W. 
Truss, Gus Williams and 
John T. Kelly seated in 
a room in Truss’ office. 
I went in and asked 
them if they would listen 
to a play. They pulled 
imaginary guns, clubs, 
razors, and the like, and 
declined to listen to a 
word of it. I was des- 
perate—my board was 
long overdue—so I cried: 
‘I'll tell you what I will 
do: let me read it and 
if I don’t make you all 
cry, real tears, you don’t 
have to consider the 
play. If I do make you 
cry, you produce it.’ 
“They shouted with 
laughter, and more for 
sport than anything else, 
agreed to my proposi- 
tion. And before Id fin- 








A Theatre Built for Mothers 


HEN W. L. Shelton built the Ashland theatre in Kansas City 
he decided that he could encourage greater matinee attend- 
ances by providing for a “crying room” where children, prone 

to lacrimote either over displeasing movies, safety pins or young teeth, 


Atlantic and waited two 
years for the picture fad 
to pass. It didn’t—so I 
figured that the only way 
to get even with pictures 
was to get into them.” 
He began all over 
again—in the scenario 
department at Selig’s. 
It was an entirely new 
( game, and Hal Reid 
, : wasn't a young man. 
But he soon caught on, 
and with the same per- 
sistence that carried 
“Human Hearts” to suc- 
cess he stuck until he 
had mastered most points 
in picture-writing. While 
he was at Selig’s he broke 
his son William Wallace 
into the game; and when 
he went to Vitagraph, 
there to write and direct, 
Wallace went along. 
From Vitagraph to Re- 
liance—Hal wrote some 
of those old Reliance 
dramas in which Wal- 
lace appeared—and then 
to Universal, where Reid 
pere conducted the 
scenario department, 
later edited the ani- 
mated weekly, served as 
“general utility,” and 
finally became “idea 
man”—and in case you 
are puzzled as to the 
meaning of “idea man” 
it means that he has to 
supply ideas for any- 
thing and everything: 
titles of Universal] 











YOUR CHIL 














ished reading the third could sob in entire contentment—a_ maid being in constant attendance 
act I caught them all to see that the little choristers didn’t burst a lung. The instant a child 

f starts wailing in the audience, a narrow strip of white light is reflected 
crying, and reminded across the bottom of the movie screen and on this, without disturbing 
them of the agreement. the pictures, the manager sends this message to headquarters: “WILL 
They were game—and YOU PLEASE TAKE YOUR CHILD TO THE CRYING ROOM?” 
Harms’ Brothers and Aside from the “crying room,” the Ashland theatre boasts a real baby 
Truss made the produc- 


pictures; captions—and 
when Universal wanted 
some big male person- 
ality to put in a smash- 
ing new serial they called 
Reid into consultation 
and asked him about it. 





carriage garage, so that parents may feel assured their cabs will not be 
tion, to a big success.” 


After “Human Hearts’ 
it was comparatively 
easy sailing. Plots 
seemed to spring from his brain like excuses from the 
minds of ordinary mortals. He switched his locale from east 
to west; he wrote about the south and about the north. And 
in all his plays he put that same punch and appeal that made 
the hardened old theater managers rub their hands across their 
eyes as they listened. 

Now Reid is with Universal and he finds much the same de- 
mands from the screen public that he found from his audi- 
ences in his melodramatic days. “They want to be amused— 
but they must be moved. Too few photoplays have the great 
human interest, or heart interest, which has always been abso- 
lutely essential to any kind of success. So many people demand 
this quality.” 

He said he went into pictures in self-defense. 

“Well.” he explained, “I had sixteen plays on the circuit 
drawing me satisfactory royalties, when one by one these 


stolen during their stay in the theatre. 


Reid came back a little 





later: “Why don’t you 
sign Jim Corbett?” 

Reid is a tall man, 
with a flashing glance and a kindly smile. He rose and 
walked to a window which overlooked Broadway. I wonder 
if he thought of the many times he’s trudged that street, 
looking for a producer to take his plays; how now he is 
installed in a comfortable office on that street—a man who 
has written more plays than any living American, whose memo- 
ries include many successes which found a place in American 
hearts, and who is, finally, in the sunset of life, enjoying a new 
activity instead of a retrospect of past glories! 

He turned, and said, casually, “Ever see my son Wallace in 
pictures?” 

I said I had. 

“He’s coming along; coming along. You know that boy never 
would take any help from me. He always came to me for ad- 
vice, generally finding that his decisions and mine coincided. 
He was with me—but always on his own.” 











Hammer- 
stein: 


Elaine 


The flower of the 
theatrical line, a girl 
turned twenty, had 
to be coerced into 
a promising career. 


By 
ARABELLA 
BOONE 


LAINE HAMMERSTEIN 
went into pictures to es- 


cape a stage career. And 
she never did want to go 
on the stage! 

Her story is not quite like the 
story of any actress I have ever 
heard of. She has a lovely 
mother, a nice home, and a bud- 
ding career. Of course she loves 
her mother, enjoys her home— 
but she doesn’t want a career. 
Not especiaily. 

I asked her about it. “Well,” 
she said in her cool little voice, 
“T should so much rather be en- 
tertained than entertain, you see. 
I love to go to the theater, and 
watch people act—but it’s awful 
to have to get up there and do 
it yourself!” 

In my personal acquaintance 
there are thirty-four girls who 
would give their frat. jewelry, 


their bids to the promising 
proms., and their gift subscrip- 
tions to PHOTOPLAY to have 


Elaine’s opportunities. How 
many are there in yours? 

“I know,” she admits, “I sup- 
pose I've been fortunate, from 
one point of view. But gracious! 
if you only knew how hard it is, 
trying to perform when you don't feel like it, when your heart 
isn’t in your work—” 

If you ask her why she ever went on the stage, then, since 
she disliked it so, she'll tell you simply— 

“Why, father set his heart on it.” 

“And the wisest procedure in a case like this is to do what 
father wishes,” interposed Mrs. Arthur Hammerstein, Elaine’s 
mother, her charming face crinkling with humor. 

“Father took me out of school to put me on the stage in his 
production ‘High Jinks.’) I had to leave all the girls and boys 


and the life I liked to do something I hated: go to work in a 
musical show!” 1 











She has a cool little nose, lovely blue eyes, very black hair and a full mouth that curls 
temperamentally. 


Right out of boarding-school went Elaine—and after every 
performance she would come home and cry. The only real 
pleasure and satisfaction she got out of her stage work was 
when some girl friend would phone her and say, “ "Laine, Jim 
and I will be in the fourth row, center, this evening. Do be 
sure to wave to us.” So Elaine, searching the rows and rows 
of unfamiliar faces in the audience, would find Jim’s and 
Ethel’s, and step calmly out of her place in the stage picture, 
and wave her hand, and smile. 

“Then,” laughed Elaine, “father would come to me after- 
wards and scold. Oh, he’d be terribly put out! ‘I put this 
play on so that people would come and see it, and hear the 
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music, and watch the dancing,—not to be distracted by a silly 
girl waving to her friends in the audience! 

“That’s all I ever did on the stage,” concluded E!aine rem- 
iniscently. 

It was in the cool drawing-room of the Hammerstein apart- 
ment off West End avenue in New York—a shady room in 
green, deep and long, with a baby-grand piano stretching its 
smooth shining surface over a space at the bay window, lit- 
tered with much-thumbed music and pictures of little Elaine 
and bigger Elaine and present-day Elaine—not so very big 
either. And a portrait of “The Age of Innocence” and some 
signed sea-and-landscapes and low comfortable chairs and a 
tall ticking clock—and Mrs. Hammerstein, mother of Elaine, 
who looks like her—adding an unconscious motherly touch to it. 
Mrs. Hammerstein may not look motherly, for she is very 
young indeed; but I suspect it is her careful supervision which 
has kept up Elaine’s spirits in all this theatrical flurry the child 
has been literally shoved into. 

But pictures—they are a little better, she thinks. ‘This 
way I can have some personal and social side, too—I don't 
have to give every bit of myself to the public. In a way it’s 
gratifying, | suppose, to be in demand—l have made personal 
appearances in conjunction with my picture, ‘Wanted for Mur- 
der’—isn’t that an awful title?—in several Bowery theatres, 
and the fact was impressed upon me that the picture public 
make real idols of their stars. 

“In a certain stuffy little theatre, jammed to the doors—I 
came out on the stage and there was so much noise I couldn't 
hear myself think, much less speak—and some little grimy 
girls in the first rows were huddled together two in a seat, with 
greasy paper bags about—they’d brought their lunches. There’s 
something in that, besides curiosity—” 

Elaine’s blue eyes grew a shade darker and deeper. ‘It’s 
different from the mere superficial enthusiasm of a stage audi- 
I appreciate it—I do, really.” 

She has a cool little nose, lovely blue eves, very black hair, 
and a full mouth that curls temperamentally. She's so voung, 
yet, that she lacks the sympathy which makes for understand- 
ing of people and without which an imitation of life must be 
palpably an imitation. But her mother has that sympathy 
and a broad understanding—and when she’s a little older I've 
no doubt Elaine will have it, too. 


cence, 


Percival Squarejaw, the juvenile 
lead, uses nothing but a perfectly- 
appointed Fierce-Barrow~ in 
scenes of his pictures. 


Selznick—who is starring her in a ser‘es of eight productions 
the coming year—chose as the first, “The Country Cousin’- 
an adaptation of a stage play in which Alexandra Carlisle and 
Eugene O’Brien appeared two years ago. Elaine wiil have a 
chance, in her future productions, to play what she pleases— 
and she pleases to do things with a little dash of comedy and 
not too much “heavy stuff.” “I had to emote in ‘Wanted for 
Murder’ and ‘The Co-respondent’—and a little loving goes a 
long way with me.” 

“Yes,” said mother, “I don’t want Elaine fo have to do that 
sort of thing.” 

“I liked better the two I did with Robert Warwick, ‘The 
Mad Lover’ and ‘The Accidental Honeymoon.’ I really liked 
those. I could be natural in them.” 

She’s going to work, hard, on these new pictures—if for no 
other reason than that they are a safe haven which will keep 
her off the stage. 

I think, however, she is beginning to take a pride in her 
work. To enjoy it; to thrill at the thought of thousands watch- 
ing her shadow; and even taking a personal pleasure in the 
letters she gets. Any girl with her own film company at her 
age, beautiful—who didn’t? 

At any rate, Elaine starts with little or no sentimentality, 
which is a good sign and a blessing, if she is to continue in the 
films. Too many young ladies, essaying the silent drama, are 
possessed of a sticky pulchritude, whereas Miss Hammerstein 
has wholesome intelligent good looks; an amazing ego which 
permits of nothing but praise of their performances—while 
Elaine hasn't even the usual self-confidence of a comparajive 
novice. She is a type of young girlhood who is best fitted, 
perhaps, to act young girls; a girl you might see in Euclid 
avenue, in Cleveland; a budding youngster on Chicago’s Lake 
Shore Drive; or Elaine herself, on a horse in Central Park. 
And there’s her mother. I should count a great deal of Elaine’s 
mother. She is a confident prediction, a charming revelation 
of a matured Miss Hammerstein. With a pal and a mother 
like that she can’t help but succeed. 

For the rest she was born in New York—her biography says 
18907: she is the grand-daughter of the late Oscar, the im- 
presario: she was educated in Armitage College, Pennsylvania, 
and that was her life until her father decided she should, 
armed with the family tradition, seek a stage career. 
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But on Sunday afternoons he can usually be found somewhere afield. cramped un- 
der his Teakettle Two, extracting a grasshopper that has gummed up locomotion. 











Lip Reading 





Who would suspect, for instance, that Art Jolly, 

characterized as a crippled old man, is really 

chuckling under his false whiskers: “I'll tell the 

world that was some dance las’ night. Kate's 

adarn good stepper even if she is a little out of 
the spring chicken class.” 
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Kittie Cynical and Johnny Gladd, though 
divorced, now register bliss— before the 
camera. But those hot, passionate words 
that she is subtitling into his collar actu- 
ally sound like this: “Remember what 
the judge said, Jack. Fifty iron men per 
Saturday. You reneged last week.” 





Fortunately, the movie- 
goer has not yet mastered the art. 


By LeigH MeETCALFE 


Sketches by Russell Patterson 


anything!” roars the director, when he wants his 

players to register a conversation. In closeups, 
the players must “stick to the lines,” but when the 
camera is set off at a distance and the lip-movements 
are illegible, the players may truly say “anything.” 
Frequently their conversations are laughably grotesque 
and irrelevant. The late Sidney Drew convulsed a 


"| on Move your lips! Say something—say 


movie jury while making one of his last comedies. As 
he was addressing the jury and his 
“speech” included excerpts from both Antony’s address 
over Caesar’s body and the latest jazz solo. You can’t 
always tell—unless you are standing by the camera. 


the attorney, 





Not forgetting Towser Dawg, 
the well-known character ca- 
nine, who though posed on a 
velvet cushion eating creamed 
chicken, growls over and over: 
“All the same, I wish I could 
remember where I buried that 
bone out in the studio yard 
yesterday,” 


James Jones, just an “extra.” looks dazzling 
and impressive in his Shakespearean outfit. 
But though he apparently shouts: “Hail to 
the king!” he really is saying: “Believe you 
me—I'm sore at this hick director. 
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What, pray, could money matter to Charlie 
Swagger, opera~hound—at least in the picture? 
Truth is, however, Charlie is saying: “This 


is a hot one. 


Here I am——dolled up like Easter 


at the Rockefellers when I can't even scare up 
the jack to have my shoes half-soled.” 











Any 


boob would know I'm cut out for supports!” 











HERE'S only one thing to do 
when you're stranded half way 
to your destination and the 
garage man tells you that it will 
take two hours (at $1.25 each) to grind 
your carburetors, or whatever has to be 
ground when your car goes on a strike: 

Find a movie theater. 

That is, if it happens that you are for- 
tunate enough to be stalled in the eve- 
ning, if you are unfortunate enough to 
be stalled at all. 

So it chanced that we came to the |it- 
tle theater prepared to kill an hour or 
so blinking at a picture we had seen 
months, maybe years, before! and saw 
two new productions by D. W. Griffith, 
“tried on the dog.” 

For the last twenty or twenty-five 
years, it has been customary to take a 
stage production destined for Broadway 
out to some town a few hours from New 
York and “try it on the dog.” It’s not 
a particularly complimentary phrase, so 
far as the site of the try-Out is con- 
cerned; but it’s expressive and neces- 
sary. New Haven, Stamford, Asbury 
Park and Atlantic City are among the fa- 
vorite “dog towns” of the metropolis. 
Each has seen many a musical show or 
drama before Broadway has had a 
chance to accept or reject it. 

They are to New York what Pomona, 
Whittier, Santa Ana and Riverside aré 











to Los Angeles, though it will be news 
even to many photoplay producers that 
there exists such a practice as “trying 
on the dog” the new picture plays be- 
fore their release. So far as the writer 
knows, but two producers seek a verdict 
from a public audience before turning 
their product over to the exchanges and 
each represents an extreme in film 
and Mack Sennett. 

Griffith has been doing it ever since he filmed “The Escape” 
five years ago. Sennett is more recent in the practice. The 
manner in which each gauges the effect on “the dog” differs 
widely—as widely as their respective productions differ. 

Just who invented the dog try-out is not known to the writer, 
but his object was two-fold. He wanted to familiarize his 
players with their roles, time the laughs—if the vehicle con- 
tained any appeal to the risibilities—and to get the general 
effect on an audience. He knew that if he put it out on Broad- 
way “cold” his players might get fussed and that might prove 
fatal, because it rarely occurs that a play is given another chance 
on Broadway after one flivver. So it was necessary to go out 
in the ‘‘sticks” and see if the dog took kindly to it. Very often 
changes result from these tryouts that, had they not been made, 
would have transformed a possible success into a sure fliv. 

But it is different with the pictures. The players are never 
afflicted with stage fright, once on the screen, and they have 
already become thoroughly familiar with their respective roles. 
As compared with stage practice, the changes that can result 
are of minor importance. The action may be speeded where 
it seems to drag, by judicious cutting; a scene that doesn’t 
“get over” may be eliminated or a subtitle altered. In some 
instances the continuity has been radically changed. Persons 
continuously employed for weeks or months on a production 
cannot help but acquire a perspective that doesn't jibe at all 
with that of a group of people who are having their first glimpse 
at the finished photoplay. 

There were no noisy lithographs in the little theater lobby, 
just a few frames of still pictures and a little muslin sign, “New 
D. W. Griffith Picture, Two Months Ahead of New York.” Of 
course the sign drew a snort of derision from my companion, 
who wisely guessed that it was “Intolerance” cut down to fit 
a “hick” audience. But a hurried glimpse of the noted producer 
himself just entering the theater caused him to change his 
mind. So we bought tickets and slipped in. 


Grithth 
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New Havens 


making—D. W. 


Stage plays are “tried on the 
ufacturing Center, but the 
two motor hours east of Los 


Santa Ana as 


It was a great night. Not only did we see a Griffith picture 
tried on the dog, but two of them—one perhaps the most sub- 
lime work of the new art, the other banal in theme but rich in 
characterizations and photography. The name of the former 
then was “White Blossom and the Chink,” since changed to 
“Broken Blossoms;” the other at the opposite extreme, “True 
Heart Susie.” . 

“Susie” came first, and while it was being shown several 
young men sleuthed about the house, pausing to catch a remark 
or to watch the effect of a scene on some person or group. In 
the middle of the house sat “D. W.” himself. Beside him 
sat his stenographer who scribbled busily in the half-dark, re- 
cording the almost never ceasing comments of the producer. 
Once the producer arose quietly and walked down the aisle and 
then passed slowly in front of a row of spectators to the other 
aisle. 

“I suppose that if the folks whose view he is blocking bawl 
him out for obstructing their view, he is satisfied that the scene 
is good,” guessed my seat mate. 

But it was a bad guess. If “they bawled him out,” as he 
elegantly expressed it, there would be a change in the scene. 
It didn’t get over. But if the persons 
whom he passed merely moved their 
heads so as not to lose sight of the 
screen for a second, he knew that he 
had won their deepest interest. 


By ALFRED 


Decoration by 
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Based upon this observation the con- 
clusion was correctly reached that the 
picture would be financially successfu', 
though ordinarily the tragic nature ot 
the work would preclude such a deter- 
mination. As a matter of fact nearly 
everyone conversant with the exhibition 
side of the film industry who saw the 
picture before its premiere predicted 
that it would not be a monetary hit. 
Precedent is a stout fetish. It had never 
been done before. No “big stuff; only 
three people in the cast and “every ove 
of ‘em killed off; no happy ending; 
“why, it just can’t be done.” 

But D. W. Griffith saw sixteen peopie 
come back to see it over again twice in 
a town of a few thousand and was will- 
ing to gamble the family jewels on its 
chances to be a “knockout.” It will 
probably make more money for him than 
anything he has done since “The Birth 
of a Nation.” 

Griffith started “trying it on the dog” 
way back in 1914 with *“The Escape.” as 
noted before. Pasadena was the “dog- 
town” in this instance. He also went 
there with “Home, Sweet Home” and 


er “The Avenging Conscience,” but about 


that time unscrupulous rivals learned 
about his pre-release showings and it be- 
came necessary to observe more caution. 
Pasadena was too close—only eleven 








of the Movies 


dog” in the Connecticut Mane 
film dog town is Pomona, 


Angeles—with Riverside and 


canine variants. 


In one part of “True Heart Susie’—if you've seen it, you 
will remember where Minister Bobbie Harron comes unexpect- 
edly upon his fluffy little bride “Cutie” receiving adulation from 
another man—the Griffith staff got a shock. Just as the minis- 
ter was about to catch her in the act of trifling, some of the 
people in the house began clapping, like they do when the 
hero is about to get the villain, or the police leave in chase of 
the crooks. The director and his “watchers” were forced to 
the conclusion that the town, being rich in religious environ- 
ment, wanted the preacher to “ditch” his pretty shimmie-walk- 
ing bride and take up his plainer but prior love. 

Several scenes were changed as a result of this showing of 
“Susie” and one comedy scene went over so well that another 
similar one was interpolated. 

Prior to the beginning of the more somber production there 
was an announcement concerning the nature of the production 
and a hint that children of tender age might be piloted bed- 
wards. 

As shown that night “Broken Blossoms” was _ practically 
complete and as later released in New York. Prior to this 
night it had been shown three successive nights in another town 

in the orange belt. Those whose busi- 
A CoHN ness it was to look for signs observed 
. * that a number of the townsfolk came 

2 F. dou at each performance. 





miles from Los Angeles. 

Then came the master picture, “The 
Birth of a Nation.” This under its 
early name of “The Clansman” was ta- 
ken for a tryout to Riverside, sixty miles 
away. ‘That thriving little city has since 
been regarded as his best tryout city by 
Mr. Griffith because with its rural popu- 
lation and its tourist hotels, it provides 
an exceptionally well balanced audience. ‘The Clansman” was 
also shown at Pomona, which he regards as equivalent to a 
middle western agricultural and college town. If a play “gets 
over” in Pomona, it will “clean up” in the mid-west. 

Two years were consumed in making “Intolerance” and once 
assembled in something like showable form, the producer was 
puzzled as to where he would try it out. The entire cinema 
world was agog over his secret activities and he did not wan: 
to show it unfinished in any nearby community. So a theater 
was rented in San Luis Obispo, 220 miles north of Los Angeles. 
and “Intolerance” taken there for a tryout. And the night 
of the performance two Los Angeles directors who had once 
been in Griffith's employ were in the audience. They had 
speeded that distance by auto after someone had “leaked” to 
see what “D. W.” had up his sleeve. 

Griffith is usually accompanied on his tryout tours by a party 
comprising his stenographer, Miss Wiener, his cutters, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jimmie Smith, his cameraman, Billy Bitzer, members 
of the cast and several of his exploitation staff. There is 
usually a conference on the way home after the showing and 
every one has his or her say. That’s one thing about Griffith 
that is not so characteristic of other prominent directors; he 
asks the opinion of even the most humble of his employees 
and every opinion is adequately weighed. They say around the 
studio that “D. W.” has a higher regard for the criticism of 
Mrs. Jimmie Smith, who by the way looks as though she ought 
to be an ingenue rather than a cutter, than for any other of his 
workers. He believes that her judgment reflects the view- 
point of the average American woman without whose support 
no photoplay can hope to succeed. And they say, too, that 
Mrs. Jimmie doesn’t hesitate to “pan” even a pet scene of the 
great director if she thinks it won’t “get by.” 

And now let us consider the case of that master of laugh 
evolvers, Mr. Mack Sennett. 

Comedy is even more difficult to gauge than drama. Of 
course there are the usual “sure-fire” gags that always get a 
laugh, but it’s a frail comedy (Continued on page 127) 
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One corner of his home in Culver City. 


O my Prince Bellidor in remembrance of beautiful ‘Sister Bea- 
trice,’ Maeterlinck’s great message.” ; 
The walls of the drawing room in Walter Edwards’ cozy 
California home in Culver City—not very far from the Ince 
and the Goldwyn studios—are literally covered with the autographed 
portraits of stage celebrities, each nicely framed in conservative ma- 
hogany or ebony, each bearing the memoir of a fond friend, each telling 
in itself the story of a life well spent on the boards. 

There are the likenesses, some “straight,” some in character—of Otis 
Skinner, of the beautiful Pauline Markham, one of the original four 
English beauties to grace the American stage; of the richly-tressed 
Sarah Truax when she was in the bloom of a beautiful youth, of the 
sad-eyed Mrs. Fiske, of David Warfield as the music master. of the 
late Charles Klein, Arthur Simmons, and Nat C. Goodwin—who laugh- 
ingly has written, “Ha, ha! This to you, Walter.” But the outstanding 
autograph is that of Olga Nethersole. 

Nethersole in the Edwards home occupies an entire space on the 
blue-gray wall near the door that leads to a rose-trellised veranda. She 
sits there, in her portraits, as the beautiful Sister Beatrice, as the lovely. 
sloe-eyed Nethersole herself, soulfully surveying the visitor as he enters 
and leaves the Edwards house, her Sister Beatrice hung with the silver 
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rosary she used for more than a year 
in her portrayal of the poetic role. 

That rosary, that autograph and 
those very pictures tell a silent story 
about Walter Edwards. ‘Prince Bel- 
lidor,”’ the handsome, dashing earth- 
ling who won the heart of the conse- 
crated nun; the finished actor whom 
the Nethersole has, out of the depths 
of her heart, termed ‘MY prince Bel- 
lidor;” the hero of a hundred stage 
successes, and the beloved friend of 
a hundred different, celebrated his- 
trions. 

The addressee is at once classified 
as a man of experience. His quiet- 
ude and reserve; his easy carriage and 
well-poised head; his keen, blue eyes; 
the ornaments he wears—a large 
beryl cameo ring on his left hand, 
another large cameo in his cravat; 
his clothes—the conventional dark 
gray. None of the loud “jazz” as af- 
fected by many actors of a younger 


When Walter Edwards played 
“Sparticus” in 1888 he stepped 
heavily on the chest. 

















EDW ARDS— 
STRONOMER 


Though he has perhaps never peered 


telescope, this director intimately knows stars old and | | 


new—in fact, has them framed right in 


and less-experienced school. When he left the stage some six 
years ago to direct motion pictures for Thomas H. Ince, Ed- 
wards brought to the screen that essence of classicism which 
has obtained on the stage for lo! these many years. He had 
played with Frederick Warde in New York at the old Windsor 
Theater in “Virginius,’ and again with Robert Downing in 
‘Spartacus; later, in modern plays, with Valerie Bergere and 
Pauline Markham, the famous Mazeppa. 

And since he has been in picture production, Walter Edwards 
has noted the rise of stars—Charles Ray, Alma Rubens, Dorothy 
Dalton, Bessie Barriscale, William Desmond, Pauline Starke, and 


later, Constance Talmadge, whom he calls “Connie.” 
While Mr. Edwards refuses 


to entertain the thought, opinion 
has it that the younger Tal- 
madge owes much of her screen 
success as a comedienne to him. 
While she was with Griffith she 
showed certain charm as a hoy- 
den, but her real thespian powers 
were brought out by the later 
direction of Edwards at the Mo- 
rosco studio after she had done a 
production or two with Charles 
Giblyn. A resume of the plays 
she made under the guiding Ed- 
wards hand will show her im- 
provement, from “Good Night, 
Paul,’ and “Sauce for the 
Goose” to her latest offering, 
“The Veiled Adventure.” 

Getting the Edwards reminis- 
cences is like opening a volume 
of William Winter. And as he 
tells about the stage, he takes 
the visitor, or the interviewer, 
or whoever happens to be the 
listener, about the house, show- 
ing him this old-time photograph 
of Pauline Markham, that pair 
of bucket-top boots used by Ed- 
win Forrest in “Much Ado 
About Nothing” two decades or 
so ago. And the boots, which 
are of gray buckskin, are tacked 
to the wall at the head of the 
stairs, and are used as pockets 
for the collection of photographs 
of by-gone celebrities that was 
made at a time when “Acting was 
the main thing considered on the 
stage; when the Theater had not 
become, as it has now become, 
almost entirely a Shop, and be- 
fore the public had inclined a 
receptive ear to Symbols and 
Fads.” 

Pictures lured Mr. Edwards, 
as they have lured many others, 
from the stage as he wanted a 
permanent home. Ince was then 
at Inceville on the Malibu 


Coast when the new Ince plant— 
owned 


now by Goldwyn—was 


Barriscale, William Desmond, Pauline Starke and Constance Talmadge. 
Marguerite Clark pictures. 








through a 


his home. Pes 


built at Culver City. The first picture to be produced there was 
“The Dividend,” with Charles Ray and William H. Thompson 
featured. Edwards directed. Shortly afterwards he was elected 
to direct Bill Desmond, whose leading woman was Dorothy 
Dalton, in “A Gamble in Souls,” and shortly afterward, Dalton 
herself in her first starring vehicle, “The Jungle Child.” 

Lewis Stone had just been signed by Ince as a screen star— 
his first venture. Bessie Barriscale was to play with him in 
“Honor’s Altar,” which was one of Ince’s first five-reel pictures. 
In the production Mr. Edwards himself played a part. It was 
practically the last piece in which he has acted, he says. 

(Continued on page 128) ; 





Walter Edwards has watched the rise of ‘such stars as Charles Ray, Dorothy Dalton, Bessie 


Now he is producing 
Here the two are—talking over the first script. 
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With Norma Talmadge, in “By Right of Conquest.” 


Learn About Vampires from Her 


Hedda Hopper can teach many things 
about the real business of heart-smashing and home-breaking. 


By 


AM not sure,” she said in her slow voice, “I am not sure 
that I want to be a ‘good woman.’ I do not know that 
I care to ‘reform.’ They have all urged me to be better. 
You try to tell me there is nothing in the life I am leading 

But just the same—”’ 

She was a tall, extraordinarily tall woman, with a finely 
poised head on broad shoulders. She carried herself superbly. 
She had a large crooked humorous mouth, which parted to 
show very small and excellent teeth; a patrician nose, arched 
eyebrows, and the most impossible eyes! They were indubit- 
ably green; they were heavily lidded and they turned up at 
the corners. When she laughed, instead of narrowing to mere 
slits they widened curiously. She was delicious when she 
laughed; so few women are. 

But she was speaking again: “Besides, it is so fascinating. 
I grow attached to the intrigue, the adventure of it. I could 
never bear to settle down and become a perfectly respectable 
person. No—not for the most lucrative motion picture con- 
tract in the world!” 

She was Hedda Hopper—the worst cat on the screen; the 
woman who steps in and breaks up the home; the lady who, if 
her own husband doesn’t understand her, can always find plenty 
of other ladies’ husbands who do; who has no heart, no soul, no 
scruples—but a brain, and wit, and a deadly fascination. 

But Hedda Hopper, the feline queen, is anything but a 
“catty” woman off. 


now. 
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DELIGHT EVANS 


She who kicked aside her child’s toys as she passed in “‘Virtu- 
ous Wives,” thus destroying the last vestige of sympathy for 
her part, is in real life the best of pals and mothers to a four- 
and-a-half year old cherub, Billy Hopper, Junior. 

The most remarkable thing about her seems to me that she 
has played intellectual and artistic vampires with the most of 
our well-known stars and still they like her. She has done 
worse things than break up the heroine’s home—she has 
“stolen the picture” on several occasions. This is the unpardon- 
able sin in film production and you’d think that would teach 
stars to be wary and not engage her. But they keep on engag- 
ing her—she’s so much fun in a studio they hate to see her leave. 

She'll come swinging in early in the morning, having motored 
in from Great Neck, Long Island, where she lives, and she'll 
make the rounds—giving the doorman a special greeting, trot- 
ting up to the cameraman to tell him “Light me pretty!” and 
then making all the members of the cast feel right at home. 
When the star comes in, she puts her in a good humor. She 
has worked with such stellar ladies as Anita Stewart, Mae 
Marsh, Madge Kennedy, Norma Talmadge, and Alice Joyce. 

Ask any of them about Hedda Hopper. Such adjectives as 
“charming,” “brilliant,” “adorable,” are lying all around and 
the enthusiasts have to send out for fresh supplies of super- 
latives. 

I lunched with her at the 44th Street hotel with the Indian 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Norma Talmadge Film Corp: 


EDDA HOPPER was first known in films as Elda Furry, then as Elda Millar. 
She has lately completed several pictures with Norma Talmadge and “Twin 
Souls” with Billie Burke. Off-sereen she is De Wolf’s wife and Billy’s mother. 





John D. Joyce became 
acquainted with the cam- 
era which has_ been 
recording his daughter’s 
likeness for the first time 
when he visited the Vita- 
graph studio. The other 
young man is Frank, 


Alice’s brother. 


aes Lee—beg per gordee. Moore—-must have one 
of those waterproof pockets in her swim-suit. Mildred The Talmad i i 
. : { 7. ges, en famille. Mother Peg, comedienne Constance, 
Tee aa eee, worl a Lyons-Moran lead. Norma Schenck, and Natalie, the nlc. Snapped informally 
a in which the cuffs match the pants is at the Talmadge country place in Bayside, Long Island, while 


Ann May’s. the acting sisters were vacationing. 





If you can get your eyes 
off this side you may be 
able to discern the peacock 
on the other side which 
Viola Dana is alleged to 
be feeding lumps of sugar, 





or corn, or something. 


Dorothy Gish has. very 

nice blonde hair of her own 

but since “Hearts of the ‘ : , 
World” the film fates have Our favorite indoor sport. Note mother in her best alpaca, father’s head-rest, sister's — 
decreed that she must wear kerchief, and “Skinnay”—of Clare Briggs’ cartoons. A study at the old-home-town photographer's 
this black wig. Wonder if A scene from a Paramount-Briggs comedy. 

it’s as uncomfortable as 

Gloria. Swanson’s coiffure? 
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is Doug—and Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, America’s ace of aces, in Doug’s lunch-room at the Fairbanks 


studio. This was Eddie’s first picture since his reappearance in civilian clothes. 











The scenic or nature picture has made, in the past year, a greater advance than any other species of film. Some of the 
quiet spots of the earth are having their innings. You don’t have to go to Europe for natural beauty--you have it 
right here. 





Tumbling waterfalls, tall trees and towering cliffs were photographed A network of trees against ‘the clouds is as truly a master-work 
by the cranksman in the exposition of America’s scenic wonders. as any artist’s etching. The countryside of America abounds in 
This picture may hang in our gallery any time. such peaceful stretches. 


Paramount-Post Nature Series 













THE BLOOM OF THE 


Rod LaRocque was 
once a bad character 
—but his movie wild 
oats burst into a crop 
of God-fearing blos- 


soms. 


T has been almost an 

axiom in certain edu- 

cational circles that 

the best way to give 
a boy an advantageous 
start on a career of bur- 
glary, arson, or _ horse- 
stealing is to put him in a 
church choir when he is 
young and impressionab'e. 
And so, working on the 
reverse principle, the 
mother of Rod LaRocque 
thinks that the best thing 
that ever happened to Rod 
was when he was called 
upon to play villain roles 
in stock companies at the 
age of sixteen. 

For two or three years, 
Rod was so tough in a pro- 
fessional way that he com- 
mitted more crimes than 
Theodore Roberts, Stuart 
Holmes, Robert McKim 
and Jack Richardson 
combined. He cursed, 
swore and cussed. He 
drank, chewed and 
smoked. He plotted 
murder and dragged 
sweet young blondes 
about by the hair. At six- 
teen, he was Trampass 
in “The Virginian.” At 
seventeen he was the vil- 
lain in “Shoreacres.” 

But now Rod La- 
Rocque has sown his 
wild oats, filmally speak- 
ing. He is leading man 
in such plays as “Greater 
than Love,” “The Venus 
Model” and “Hidden 
Fires.” He works for 
polite producers who 
would not have one of 
your old-fashioned “dead 
men tell no tales” vil- 
Jains around the lot. 
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Even when he was so wicked as a bad character for Essanay, 

Rod proved his ability to be upright when given the chance. 

The Swede janitor was a comedy part, while the two heads 
show him as an Essanay bad man. 




















He doesn’t care if he 
never sees another gun. 
All That, as they say in 
Pinero plays, is my Past. 
It can never arise against 
me. 

But being a villain at 
the tender age when most 
other boys are just learn- 
ing to swipe father’s cigars, 
has left a subtle imprint on 
Mr. LaRocque’s character. 
He may never be able to 
outgrow his superstitious 
dread of wrong-doing, un- 
less he happens to be cast 
to play Mr. Travilla in a 
screen version of the Elsie 
Dinsmore books. 

Just at present he is 
most correct. He has a 
bungalow on Long Island, 
where he lives with his 
mother and sister. He sel- 

dom goes to musical 

comedies. He drank iced 
coffee long before he was 
compelled to. With wine 

and women eliminated, I 

asked him if he sang. 

“T used to sing a lit- 
‘'e, but I am not obliged 
to now. You see it is 
the silent drama.” 

Mr. LaRocque told me 
that he went on the 
stage when he was only 
seven years old. He 
made his debut in “Sa- 
lomy Jane.” After the 
deep, dark and dreadful 
experience in a_ stock 
company that has been 
mentioned above, he 
played with Essanay, 
where he manfully strug- 
gled against being a 
“heavy” until he finally 
emerged into the Gold- 
(Continued on page 124) 
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And They Sai 


By 
EMMA-LINDSAY 


SQUIER 


d She Could 


Whereupon Louise Fazenda 
that she can make pies as well 


right in and make myself at home. Mother was in the kitchen 

finishing up some blackberry jelly but would be in presently, 

and wouldn't I take that rocking chair which was more com- 
fortable. 


I breathed easier. Not a pie in 





Louise -unnamed 
as to character or 
comedy but 
visibly an author- 
ity on chairs. 


N in- 
. Fg 
view?” 
said Louise 
Fazenda’s voice 
over the phone. 
“Surely; come 
right over to 
the house. I'm 
making a pile 
just now, but 
you won't 
mind—”’ 
I assured her 
I wouldn't 
mind, but down 
in the bottom 
of my heart, I 
did. She and 
pies have such 
an affinity for 





sight ! 

Louise looked—well, I remem- 
bered then what her landlord had 
told me, he having a grudge against 
movie people in general—‘‘Miss Fa- 
zenda ain’t like an actress, she’s a 
lady.” And that’s the way she 
looked, just like a robust, healthy 
girl going to high school or business 
college. She’s the kird of a girl 
who would play “Spin-the-Platter™ 
at a church social, or take care of a 
neighbor’s baby while the mother 
was shopping. She was dressed in 
a lavender smock and a woolen 
skirt, and her feet were encased in 
comfy moccasins. Her golden- 

brown hair was piled up on her 

head, and it curled round her 
ears in a manner quite un- 
premeditated—yes, she has 
curly hair, but you'd 
never know it in her 
pictures—it never 

gets the ghost of a 

chance to express 

its personality. 

She has a gen- 

erous - sized 





In “The Kit- 
chen Lady.” a 
Mack-Sennett 
comedy. 
Recognise the 
Sennett 





each other, you 
know. The last 
time I inter- 
viewed the en- 
ergetic comedi- 
enne, it was on 
the Sennett lot, and as I came by the set where Louise was 
working, a custard pie, plump and viscid, whizzed by me and 
hit the wall not ten inches away. The Fazenda person hurried 
up and helped wipe off some of the pastric shrapnel, apolo- 
gizing and explaining that she had aimed in the opposite direc- 
tion but that custard pies had a habit of back-firing. I merely 
mention this in passing to account for my feelings when she 
spoke of being occupied with a pie. Habits are dangerous 
things, and what if absent-mindedly— 

Well, anyway, there I was, at the appointed hour. ringing 
the bell of a modest little white flat, wondering what Louise 
Fazenda would be like off the screen. For I had always seen 
her at the studio in her grotesque makeup, with an antiquated 
(ress and skinned-back hair; and while I knew, of course, that 
comediennes at home usually look like other human beings, I 
was not quite prepared for the altogether lovely young lady 
who opened the door for me and told me cordially to come 
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wood. 


don't care about servants. 


tabby? 


Louise and her mother live in a cozy little bungalow in Holly- 
“Why should we have a mansion?” asks Louise. 


We both like to cook.” 


“We 


mouth and a humorous quirk to 
it which is responsible, I suppose, 
for her comedistic tendencies; 
but her eyes are blue-gray, wide 
and rather wistful. You would 
never imagine her to be an 
actress of any kind, and as for 
being one of the most uproarious 
comediennes on the screen and 
the stellar feminine funmaker at 
the Sennett Comedy Shop—well, 
you just don’t see how she does 
it, that’s all! 

“Did you expect to find us in 
a palatial Hollywood ‘bunga- 
low’?” she asked as she curled 
up comfortably in a great chair. 









































nt Cook 


demonstrated 
as throw them. 


“Mother and I like 
this kind of a place 
much better. It’s 
quite large enough 
for the two of us. 
Father is away so 
much, you see; : 
he’s a merchandiz- 
ing broker and 
just comes home 
for visits—so 
what would 
mother and I be 
doing in a big 
house with a hun- 
dred servants 
around? We don't 
even keep a maid— 
we both like to cook 
—oh, just a minute— 
I'll bring you some of 
mother’s jelly!” 

She whisped off into 
the kitchen where I heard 
her calling her mother— 
“dear,” and when she came 
back it was with a dish of per- 
fect blackberry jelly, not quite’ 
cold, and after that it was hard to 

















There is a generous element of Italian sunshine in the jubilant 
personality of Louise Fazenda. For her father's parents came 
from Italy—long, long before the above picture was taken. 
Louise registered that smile at the age of one and one-half years. 





















Louise and Charlie Murray 
performing a_ bacchanalley 
all their own design. 


talk shop. Somehow picture making and Louise Fazenda seemed a 
thousand miles apart. 

“My name?” She answered my question as I was putting away 
the last of the jelly. ‘“Doesn’t it sound as if I’d sat up nights think- 
ing it out? But it’s realiy mine—yes, it’s Italian. My father’s 
parents were born in Italy, so I came by it honestly; but it’s such 
a drawing room sort of a name! I ought to be a tragedienne to live 
up to it, or, since I’m in comedies, my name ought to have a com- 
fortable kitchen sound like ‘Maggie Murphy’ or ‘Lizzie Jones.’ 

“My name is like me,” she went on, with her eyes wider than ever, 
“sort of a misfit.’ 

“A misfit?” I echoed incredulously. 

“Ves, really!’ she assured me seriously. “You see, when I first 
started in pictures I just knew I was going to be a sob artist. I had 
visions of myself emoting like Nazimova or standing where the sun- 
shine would fall on my hair a la Mary Pickford—oh, I had it ail 
planned out; I was sixteen then, and our finances were such that I 
had to do something. Acting was the only thing I wanted to do, so 
I applied for a job at Universal—and got it. It was in a comedy with 
Gale Henry, and I was hired for several other pictures, but still I 
had the dramatic bee buzzing around in my bonnet, and because 
I did have rather good screen features, they finally gave me a chance 
at heavier stuff.” 

“And you made good, didn’t you?” I interrupted. 

“Ves, I—didn’t!” she responded emphatically. “I was so bad I 
was funny. I don’t think I ever came onto a set without falling over 
myself. I was as awkward as an elephant in a church. I had a 
merry little habit of backing up against a table and knocking off a 
lamp or a piece of expensive bric-a-brac. The end came when the 
director told me to come downstairs—‘lightly.’ I was supposed to 
be an orphan daugliter or something sad like that—well, I tripped on 
the top step and I came down—lightly, hitting each step in succes- 
sion, and landing at the bottom with a sickening thud. I picked my- 
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self up and the director was just Jooking at me, steadily, as if 
deciding what to say first—I didn’t give him a chance. I left 
the studio that day. 

“When I applied at the Sennett studio for a job, they asked 
me if I could ‘take a fall,’ and I told them truthfully that I 
could. They said I had a funny face—no, they weren’t trying 
to be complimentary—and they put me to work—so here I 
am!” 

Louise was born in Indiana, the proper state for a genius to 
be born in, but she is almost a “Native Daughter” of Cali- 
fornia, having lived in Los Angeles from the time she was a 
year old, and having gone through high school there. 

Her first dramatic experience was gained in a short season 
with a local stock company, and after that came pictures— 
and more pictures. 

“The Kitchen Lady” was her first big success. It placed her 
before the public as an altogether “different” type of come- 
dienne, who could do slap stick comedy without being vulgar, 
and who could introduce a touch of pathos into a ridiculous 
situation without ceasing to be funny. Other uproarious suc- 
cesses which followed were “Her Screen Idol,” “Her First 
Mistake,” and “The Village Chestnut.” 

“I’m doing another kitchen picture now,” she said. “If 
you knew how tired I get of throwing pies and having them 
thrown at me—having ripe eggs dropped down my neck, and 
being kicked off the top of a house into a pond of water—it 
seems to me that every scene I've made in this picture has a 
messy conclusion—I get all smeared up with dough and soot— 
oh, how I wish that someone would tell me to ‘come out of 
the kitchen!’ ” ; 

Mother Fazenda, who has snow-white hair and big gray eyes, 
came in just then to tell me fondly that Louise was so ambi- 















It's easy enough nowa- 
days to see yourself as 
others see you. But how 
do we look to ourselves? 
This is the way Madge 
Kennedy thinks she 


The Art of 
Madge Kennedy , 


” HE Art of Madge Kennedy” referred to 

above hasn’t anything to do with her 
vocal or optical mimicry. It concerns the 
trade she learned before the wicked stage 
lured her. For Miss Kennedy quit sending 
home for money by joining the art staff of 
a daily newspaper as a sketch artist, and 
she had been a newspaper woman some time 
before her professional entrance into the 
theatre. 
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tious, that she worked so hard, and that she did hope that 
people liked her daughter— 

‘“There’s one advantage about the kind of pictures I make,” 
Louise said humorously, “my ‘costumes’ cost very little. I hunt 
around in little smelly second-hand stores until I find some 
awfully antiquated monstrosity and I bring it home and fumi- 
gate it and wear it in a picture. The bathing girls at the stu- 
dios complain all the time how much it costs them for clothes, 
but I don’t need to worry about that—the worse my things 
look, the better they are!” 

Louise likes to work with animals, especially the wonder 
dog of the studio, Teddy, the Great Dane. Her latest picture, 
“Treat "Em Rough,” features Teddy, who does a lot of stunts, 
she says, that even human beings couldn't do. 

Ambitions? Oh, yes, Louise has lots of them. She wants 
to get away, eventually, from slap stick comedy. She wants to 
do human pictures, with a big element of humor in them, but 
lacking impossible situations and “rough stuff.” 

“I forgot to ask you to excuse my moccasins,” she said 
when I rose to leave. “They are so comfortable—Minnie, the 
Indian Princess, made them for me when she was working in 
‘Mickey’ at the studio. I suppose I ought to have dressed up 
for an interview, but when I’m home I don’t feel one bit like 
a ‘film queen—’” 

“You don’t look it!” I assured her, and I hope she knows 
that I meant it as a compliment. 












Bumpkin, with pump- 
kin, would probably be 
the Salon title of Miss 
Kennedy's impression of 


Mabel Normand, in “Sis 








































































HE latest movie star is the surgeon. He is appearing before clinical movie audiences throughout the country and demonstrating 
important operations to classes of medical students in obscure communities. The above picture shows the motion picture 


equipment in position over the table in an operating room of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York City, just after 


the camera had filmed the heart, lungs and oracle action of a twenty-pound bull-dog. 


The combined candle-power of the four 


great arcs used for the filming was reported to be 7,200,000. 


Motion Pictures Enter the Clinic 


It was certain to come—leading surgeons declare 


the film invaluable in physical reconstruction, 


USINESS men were tk: first to 
find the moving picture a useful 
servant to sell their wares, from 


pills to tractors and steam- 
ships. Educators have found the 


screen of great value in “sugar coat- 
ing” otherwise dry lessons in geog- 
raphy and physics. Now medicine has 
taken hold and many wonderful things 
are being done by the world’s leading 
physicians in the field of visualization. 
Not alone in teaching surgery, which 
might be the most obvious use of films 
in medicine, but in diagnosis has the 
screen taken its place importantly. 
Quite recently, a member of the 
faculty of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York City 
happened into a Manhattan picture 
palace. He saw there one of the new 






By JonAs Howarp 





ILMS have proven to be of great value in 

rehabilitating soldiers wounded inthe war. 
The government agencies devoted to rehabil- 
itation have been supplied with films and small 
projection machines and at the various base 
hospitals, these films are being regularly used 
by the surgeons and experts in charge. Per- 
haps among the most notable instances of 
utility of films in medical circles was practised 
by the famous Doctor Alexis Carrel of the 
Rockefeller Institute. His operations of the 
most marvelous character, performed in the 
war hospitals of France, were filmed in detail 
and these picture records will soon be available 
in the United States for civilian practitioners. 
One of these films shows Dr. Carrel removing 
a piece of shrapnel imbedded in the heart of 
a soldier. Another depicts the method by 
which a soldier’s face, blown almost off, is re- 
modeled back to human semblance again. 





particularly use of the “slow motion’ camera. 


slow-motion films, produced by Pathe 
and depicting a baseball player sliding 
base at a speed fifty times slower than 
in real life. It so happened that this 
doctor had that day spent many hours 
trying to diagnose a puzzling case of 
limb deformity suffered by one of the 
patients in the college. He was struck 
by the wonderful possibilities of the 
new slow motion films and the next 
day went to Randolph Lewis of Pathe. 
He said he believed that the slow mo- 
tion films, made of the patient under 
his care, would tell him quickly what 
particular muscle or ligament needed 
an operation in order to rectify the 
patient’s limp. Arrangements were 
made at once to film the “case.” The 
patient was made to walk before the 
camera. Five hundred feet of nega- 
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tive were made which, when printed and projected normally, 
caused the patient to walk 250 times slower than he did in 
real life. This film was projected before a gathering of sur- 
geons who were enabled to study each minute movement of 
the naked limbs of the patient. The trouble was located in 
this way and the patient was soon on the road to complete 
recovery. 

As a result of this experience, the moving picture screen 
has been made part of the laboratory equipment of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons and new uses are being found for 
it at regular intervals. 

The Clinico Film Library of New York 


Magazine 


He is shown before and after Dr. Pont’s operation. How this 
face was restored after a short time by modern methods is 
depicted in a fashion that will help the surgeons in war or peace. 

In the speculative field of moving pictures in medicine, there 
are many leading surgeons of the world who endorse films as 
a useful method of teaching those surgical operations which 
must be seen in order to be understood. The fact that clinics 
form such an important part of the education of any medical 
student is an indication that there is a great deal that must 
actually be seen in order to be appreciated and remembered 
on the part of the student body. 

By means of films, the world’s 








City, at tremendous expense, has filmed 





over 200 reels of surgical operations, per- 
formed by the world’s most eminent sur- 
geons, personally, before the lens. These 
films are, of course, not suitable for pub- 
lic exhibition. They are shown before 
clinics in the leading medical schools of 
the country and -before gatherings of 
physicians. This Library covers the 
principal major operations in surgery and 
dentistry. The reels vary from 500 to 
1500 feet. 

Films have proven to be of great 
value in rehabilitating soldiers wounded 
in the war. The Government agencies 
devoted to rehabilitation have been 


or organization. 





Ask This Department 


. For information concerning motion pic- 
tures for all places other than theaters. 


. To find for you the films suited to the 
purposes and programs of any institution 
. Where and how to get them. 


. For information regarding projectors and 
equipment for showing pictures. 


Address: Educational Department, 
Photoplay Magazine, Chicago 
(Send stamped envelope). 


greatest specialists may be shown to 
thousands of students at little cost and 
working under clinical conditions that are 
ideal. Medical men agree that this lack 
of ideal clinical conditions marks the 
chief difference between’ the more 
efficient and less efficient colleges where 
surgery is taught. The screen has been 
found to possess full efficiency in this 
work because of its wide range of visua- 
lization. The close up permits a view 
of the greatest detail. 

The microscopic attachment is easily 
possible now and an enterprising New 
York surgeon has been successfu! in 

















applying the X-ray in connection with 





supplied with films and small projec- 
tion machines and at the various base 
hospitals, these films are being regularly used by the surgeons 
and experts in charge. 

Perhaps among the most notable instances of utility of films 
in medical practice found in the war surgery was practiced by 
the famous Doctor Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute, a 
firm believer in the value of visualization as applied to teaching 
in certain forms of surgery. Operations of the most marvelous 
character performed in the war hospitals of France were filmed 
in detail and these picture records will soon be available in the 
United States for civilian practitioners. One of these films 
shows Dr. Carrel removing a piece of shrapnel imbedded in 
the heart of a soldier. Another depicts the method by which 
the face of a wounded man, blown almost off, is remodeled 
back to human semblance again. 

Tests made with soldiers suffering from nervous and 
psychological disorders, brought about by trench life and shell 
shock were filn.ed by the American physicians who enlisted 
in the war service when America first went in. Men who 
trembled with fear long after being removed from the noise 
and smoke of battle have been pictured in movies for the 
further examination by physicians in the United States who 
will thus always be able to study them at close range. 

These films are held as exceedingly valuable since they show 
disorders which are.only prevalent in time of war. Their 
leisurely examination at a later date, it is believed, will add 
much knowledge to that already garnered by the American 
medical units in France and Belgium. 

For instance Dr. Pont, a famous surgeon of France, at the 
Zayr Hospital, Lyons, France, performed before the camera 
his wonderful art of plastic facial restoration. The patient in 
question had a face seamed and seared by machine gun fire. 
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the microscopic attachment which makes 
possible, owing to new color processes, 
moving-natural-color-microscopic-x-ray-close up pictures! 

In dentistry, moving pictures have been used to a greater 
extent than in any other branch of medicine. A film depicting 
the care of the teeth, posed for by American school children is 
making the rounds of American cities at “health week” meet- 
ings where it is featured usually on an outdoor screen. 

The National Tuberculosis Association has long used films 
as a means of warning the people against the disease and 
has just recently produced another film which will be widely 
shown by means of portable projectors in the hands of its 
district agents. Through the Publicity Service Bureau of the 
Association, films telling the dread story of tuberculosis are 
rented for a nominal daily rental to the 1500 local organiza- 
tions who book the films simultaneously with local health 
campaigns. These films find their way to the screens of high 
school and church screens, lodges, Y. M. C. A. branches and 
other places where people gather in numbers. One tuberculosis 
picture that has much popularity is called “Hope—A Red Cross 
Seal Story.” The film tells the small towns why it should 
enlist in the war against consumption. 

It carries an interesting “story” or plot. Another, “The Price 
of Human Lives,” has been projected before hundreds of 
thousands of people in the United States. “The Lone Game” 
shows how a poor consumptive goes West with $20 in his 
pocket, trusting that he may be cured and not realizing that he 
can be cured at home just as easily. 

The working man and tuberculosis is the theme of the Asso- 
ciation’s production, “The Temple of Moloch.” “The Great 
Truth” which has been projected by war workers in France, 
emphasizes the fact pictorially that tuberculosis is a com- 
municable disease. 





Movies Do Not Hurt the Eyes 


HE average person may attend the showing of thirty reels of 


movies per week without hurting their eyesight, declares 
George T. Hill, of Youngstown, O., writing in the Optical Journal 
and Review. 

“Pictures shown under favorable conditions,” he says, “do not 
cause any more fatigue than reading or writing, or any fine work 
that requires concentration of vision. 

“With the picture shows at the standard that they are kept in 
most places, the care in seating, mechanism, screen and films and 
the science of photography in its present state, we find the eye 
more often at fault than the pictures.” 

In discussing the effect of moving pictures on the eyes he shows 
that the physical, mental or nervous make-up of the person may 
cause a condition that will interfere with the enjoyment of a show 
but may be only a sign that the individual should consult an oculist. 


Among the conditions which would contribute to eye annoyance 
are several that could be remedied by the manager—and these con- 
ditions are seldom found in the progressive house. Comfort is a 
big factor—comfort as provided by proper seating which allows 
the spectator to relax and by ventilation that permits normal 
breathing and keeps the blood circulating normally. The illumina- 
tion too is important—poorly placed wall or ceiling lights may 
contribute no little discomfort. 

With the present standard of projection and films, the average 
theatre has few things to guard against. Poor projection machinery 
or scratched films are cited as really injurious. If the spectator 
has any defect of vision the flickering film is declared to be “dis- 
tinctly harmful.” And such a film is also pronounced annoying te 
persons with normal eves. The proper recommendation in this 
case is that the individual hunt up a better picture show. 





Pudding and Progeny 


It’s hard to tell whether Herbert 
Standing is fondest of his wife’s 
cooking or of his children. 


ORKSHIRE pudding and old bass ale. Curry and rice and 
tea. A family comprising three adoring daughters and a 
motherly wife. A home sheltered by Cecile Brunners and 
bouganvillia and palm sprays and with a canary singing at 


TRUMAN B. 


HANnpDy 


and Hare, and who for 23 
years in association with the 
Criterion Theatre, was one 
of the most successful actor- 
managers of London. 

The dinner was a surprise. 
The veteran had promised 
the aforementioned Yorkshire 
pudding and the ale, although 
nothing at all was said about 
the canary and the Cecile 
Brunners. When you _ see 
“Herb’—as Alec B. Francis 
calls him—at the studio, he 
is in his full glory — sup- 
posedly. But when you see 
him in his home, he is cock 
of the walk. And he’ll tell 
you at all times about his 
sons, and how Percy is now 
playing opposite Pauline 
Frederick and Guy has been 
knighted by King George and 
that Wyndham, God bless 
’im!, is the finest actor on 
the screen today. And some- 
times he forgets and branches 
off about his daughters—Joan, 
who is going to be one of the 
greatest comediennes on the 
stage when she grows up, and 
Grace, who once told him 
that she doesn’t hanker for 
the boards, but “wants a reg- 
ular job,” and Beth, the wife 
of his dead son, Jack, whom 
he has adopted as his own, 
and who is making a name 
for herself with her voice. 

In the five years that he 
has acted under the Kliegs 
and Cooper-Hewitts he has 

versed himself in 
“the game of 
games,” as he 
terms the cine- 
ma. He has 
faith that pic- 
tures will al- 
most entire- 
ly supersede 
the spoken 
drama, be- 
cause, he 
says, who 
wants to sit 
three hours 
through 


you from the front porch, where children are playing. And dinner > Ge amp, of Sit sesre~-catoon ag ne cone Dose a 
with Herbert Standing, the silver-haired veteran of the stage and ° ge Picea 90 a agp 


screen—a man who has been a co-worker of Henry Irving, Wyndham 


association with the Criterion theater, of which he was 


co~lessee with Sir Charles Wyndham. 





One of his greatest char- 
acterizations is that of 
Bennett, the head servant, 
in Goldwyn's production 
of Jerome K. Jerome's 
**Strictly Confidential. ** 
John Bowers is in tweeds. 


a play and have to wait 
while they change the 
scenery? And pictures 
are getting on the right 
track because the public 
taste is improving, 1. e. 
their insistence on see- 
ing the best of actors 
for even the very minor 
parts. 

But the art of cinema 
histrionism even as yet 
has not reached its apex, 
you will understand 
from a talk with Stand. 
ing. Actors still are 
hampered en scene; aren't 
given a chance, in only too 
many cases, to use their originality, 
to express their individuality. 

“In England an actor, having 
arrived,” he declared, “is allowed 
to think for himself and is not dominated by the producer, 
except, perhaps, by Mr. Augustus Thomas. And the producer 
here is quite often a glorified call-boy or a ringer up of the 
curtain who doesn’t know stage technique.” 

“Would you like to direct?” I countered by way of dis- 
cussion. 

“Ha, ha!” he laughed. ‘“Huh-wh. 
two days. I said, ‘I want to live 
director’s life is always kilking.” 

The Standing entrance into pictures was super-induced by a 
desire for permanent residence until a lawsuit should be settled. 
And you ask him to be more explicit, and his fighting blood 
rises. 

“I went into pictures,’ he thundered, “because I got out an 
action against Morosco and was determined to stop here and 
beat him.” 

He didn’t have much respect for the cinema at the time 
he went into it, but in five years of its steady growth his 
opinion may be gained by reference to his remark that in 
three more years pictures “are going to knock plays out.” 

We had proceeded thus far when the voice of Mrs. Stand- 
ing informed her husband that his immediate attention was 
required to baste the Yorkshire pudding. 
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I was a director —for 
awhile.’ You know, a 


Tom Moore, Herbert Standing, Alec B. Francis and 
Leslie Leigh, in “‘Lord and Lady Algy,”’ 


Standing does some oi his most distinctive screen work. 


“Come on into the 
kitchen. Oh, Joan” 
(he calls her Jone), 
“go get this gentleman 
a chair. Grace, make 
those children run 
home. They make so 
much noise it distracts 
me.” 
As has been said be- 
fore, the Standing sons, 
Guy, Percy, Wyndham, 
Harold, Herbert, Jr., 
Aubrey, and the late 
Jack, have always been 
on the tip of their fa- 
ther’s tongue, and he 
took the utmost pains 
to classify each of his 
progeny — which are 
more numerous than 
the seven famous Foys. 
“A man having seven 
sons might as well have 
a basket of monkeys. Guy, 
God bless ’im, was the first 
of the English actors to enlist in 
His Majesty’s Service in the navy. 
In three years he was made leften- 
ant-commander, and just a few 
months ago they made him commander and the King decorated 
him with the Order of the British Empire. He had, you know, 
a prominent part in bottling up Ostend and Zebrugge, and 
his hair, which used to be black, they tell me is now as white 
as mine.” 

While the father doesn’t discriminate, it seems that Wynd- 
ham, his third son, is his favorite. He talks about his success 
on the stage, and in pictures. 

“Did you see him play with Elsie Ferguson? Well, you 
should have. Mrs. Fiske says he’s the finest actor in pictures 
today, and Mrs. Fiske is always right.” 

“But Mrs. Fiske believes in the repertoire system, too,” I 
again countered. 

“Oh, she’s wrong there,” he rejoined. 

Imagine a fond daddy suggesting any such thing as cutting 
off the head of one of his sons! Which refers to Percy, but 
harmlessly, of course. 

“Tf you cut my son Percy’s head off all the girls would be 
crazy about him,” interposed Mr. Standing amid mouthfuls of 
Yorkshire pudding. “He looks fat, but he isn’t. It’s all muscle. 
My God! but that boy has a wonderful physique. The only 
trouble is that he was born 10,000 years too late. He ought 
to have been a cave man.” (Continued on page 125) 
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Girl 


The title of Elsie Janis’ return 
picture is no misnomer— 
all the fellows called her that. 


LSIE JANIS—the Presi- 
dent’s competing com- 
muter—celebrated her re- 
turn to these shores by 

plunging into picture-making. 
Her first for Selznick is called 
“A Regular Girl’ — (working 
title, “Everybody's Sweetheart’) 
—and as Miss Janis is—by virtue 
of her splendid work entertain- 
ing our boys in the camps and 
hospitals—the idol of two-thirds 
of the American army, the title 
isn’t far wrong. 

She will have ample oppor- 
tunity in this new photoplay to 
indulge in any one of those 
things she does so well: intimate 
imitation, perfectly lady-like 
dancing, turning cartwheels—a 
little bit of everything in the 
variety line. 

The film studio is no new 
stage for her—she made some 
Morosco pictures several years 
ago. It is said—incidentally— 
that she may try the high C's 
again soon—not in the theatre 
but on her steel-bound way back 
to England. 
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In “A Regular Girl,” 
Elsie Janis’ return to 
celluloid visibility, 
she portrays Elizabeth 
Schuyler, an American 
girl war-worker. 


Matt Moore plays opposite her 
and if one may judge from this 
scene it would seem that the 
story ends in the usual way: 
they lived happily ever after. 
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“YNSTEAD of shovelling 
| easy abuse on the fron- 
tiersmen of movie history, 
or making too much ado 
about the rough ways or 
easy morals of the early 
settlers, we should pay the 
proper tribute to their en- 
terprise and appreciate the 
conditions that they en- 
dured rather than made.” 





HE most amazing thing 
about my first voyage 
to California was per- 
haps the fact that l 
found nothing amazing there. 

As with Columbus in dis- 
covering America, the conti- 
nent 1 found was news only to 
me and not the continent. IL: 
is often forgotten that the In- 
dians were well aware of their 
own existence and had been 
conducting a good going busi- 
ness without missing Columbus 
or pausing to worry over his 
profound ignorance. So it was 
only I who was eager to dis- 
cover how large a number of 
people had been getting along 
so long and so well without as 
sistance from me. 

Whether or not the inhab- 
itants of California will con- 
tinue to prosper as well, now 
that I have left my card with 
them, remains to be seen. The 
visit of Columbus — simply 
ruined America for the Indians. 
This was not so much the fault 
of Columbus, however, as of 
the people that flocked over- 
seas on reading his report. I 
should like therefore to write 
this article in such a way as to 
do full justice to Los Angeles 
without precipitating upon its 
Cefenceless head all the authors 
of New York City—though 
there is ample room for them 
in the large open spaces be- 
tween the various sections of 
Los Angeles—the jaunt be- 
tween hotel and studio, for in- 
tance, resembles a cross-con- 
tinental motor journey. It is 
a city of magnificent distances 
between meals. 

The most hazardous feature 
of a visit to Los Angeles is, 
as elsewhere, the gauntlet of 
the newspapers. 

When Rex Beach and Samuel 
Goldwyn chose the epithet 
“Eminent” for the Authors 
whom they elected to the most exclusive club in existence, they 
decided to put in one or two really eminent authors to make it 
more plausible. 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s name, like Abou Ben Adhem’s, 
led all the rest. For one thing, like Abou, she had chosen a 
name beginning with A. But she also took pains to write 
severa! novels of wor!dwide fame—a precaution that I had neg- 
lected to take. 

It was my good fortune and Mrs. Atherton’s dubious luck 
that we should reach California about the same time. In con- 
sequence, one of the Los Angeles papers, determined to be 
sensational, saw fit to proclaim in large headlines, the arrival 
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Rupert Hughes, Samuel Goldwyn and Rex 


My Adventures In 


By RUPERT 


at the Goldwyn Studios of “Mrs. Gertrude Atherton and her 
husband, Rupert Hughes.” 

This caused me acute embarrassment as I had brought along 
with me (or had been brought along by) one perfectly good 
and highly satisfactory wife. 

The whole duty of a genuine gentleman on such premises 
was beyond my imagination since I had never been a genuine 
gentleman and had never been advertised as a bigamist before. 
I was frantically debating whether I ought to murder Adelaide 
and offer to make an honest woman of Mrs. Atherton, or to 
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Beach on the “lot™ at Culver City, California. 


Picturelan 


HUGHES 


murder Mrs. Atherton and try to appease Adelaide. 

But the always resourceful Mrs. Atherton. who has 
miraculously managed to be a lady and a genius at the 
same time, bade me not to worry. She said that she had 
not only endured being called the Kaiser’s favorite au- 
thor, but his illegitimate sister as well, and that com- 
pared to such appalling slanders, it was mere bagatelle 
to be announced as an extra lady in my matrimonial 
one-star cast, 

Mrs. Atherton continued to be surprisable by nothing 























except the astounding novelty of ™ BIG studio may be 
being treated by the director and regarded ....as a 


he continuity wri f he 
the continuity writer of her new great academy where a new 
picture as a person who had ac- 


tually done something intelligent -— being practised, 
and might be expected to do so studied, experimented with, 
again. She had seen several of and developed to greater 
her brilliant novels bought for the and greater importance by 
screen and abandoned by the artists and artisans who 
screeners, and she had come to are in deadly —or rather 
believe that she would never live lively — earnest. I am 


to create a character, construct a 
situation or write a line that 
would be thought worthy of cel- 
luloid reproduction. — 

When she found a director, a 
continuity writer and a group of producers all eager to translate 
her achievements into cellulese and all entreating her respectfully 
to lend them her brain and soul further in the task, she was simply 
overwhelmed. 

In my poor, weak man’s way, I was equally dazed. Few book- 
makers, I imagine, have had more of their stuff bought by film-pro- 
ducers and less of it used than I. There had been two or three cases 
where the directors had expressed regret at having to depart so far 
from my text, but the majority of them had seemed to me to pur- 
chase my plots with no more thought of making them work than a 
man has who lights his cigar with a five-dollar bill. It looked as if 
they were tying up my raw material solely with a Samaritan idea of 
keeping brother producers from wasting their money in trying to 
film. it. 

But the sailor ashore has little inclination for rebuking the tem- 
pests and calms that have tried him at sea. And I prefer now to 
bask on the sands and purr over the luxury of having heard continuity 
writers like Miss Unsell and Mr. Scheyer trying to transport my 
children and their complications to the rolling photos, with only con- 
densation and not condemnation as their guiding principle. 

I had known and admired T. Hayes Hunter for many years and I 
was delighted to learn that he had been sentenced to direct “The 
Cup of Fury.” But I had never expected to live to hear a director 
rebuke a continuity writer for omitting a stormy scene from my 
book or for overlooking a line that would make a good leader. 

I had to go to California where luxuries are commonplace to enjoy 
this experience. But I got it. And is that not an adventure? 

Of course, travellers’ tales are notoriously fanciful, but we cannot 
always lie. Nobody is perfect. 

Even in Los Angeles there are no palms without dust, and this lux- 
ury carries its penalty. It puts it up to the author. The opportunity 
and the hospitality impose an obligation and a responsibility. 

The writer thus welcomed to the crew feels that he must do his 
bit and must give to the picture-to-be every energy and every idea 
he has in him. He regards the picture producer no longer as a 
foreigner with a blood-feud against him, but as a friend and an ally. 
He is speedily convinced that many things which he believed to be 
filmable are not proper to the screen. He learns the prevailing fash- 
ions in screen modes and these fashions are as important here as in 
literature, music, drama, clothes, religions and politics. He learns 
new methods and devices and may be stimulated to the making of 
useful suggestions. 

Under this plan of co-operation, many authors will prove a valuable 
adjunct to the staff of film producers. Even a novelist does not 
gain much and regular success without the development of a certain 
amount of common horse sense. All the successful men that I have 
ever known have proved to be men who had learned to control and 
guide their imaginative faculties with a firm hand and an alert busi- 
ness instinct. This does not mean that they grow any less conscien- 
tious artistically. They learn to be reasonable persons and not 
hysterical egoists. They welcome advice, criticism and co-operation. 
They realize that they cannot succeed without the help of others. 

I have emphasized the amazement we authors felt at being treated 
as intelligent beings by the film folk. I was told that the amazement 
was mutual, and that some of the filmists were surprised to find that 
we regarded our work not as inspired texts, nor ourselves as anointed 
prophets; that we resented only the wanton throwing overboard 
of material we had spent, perhaps, years of earnest labor over and 
the producers had spent thousands of dollars in buying the rights to; 
we were very eager to see our work bettered in the translation to the 
screen; we were meek and lowly before problems of film construc- 
tion as we had learned to be before problems of fiction construction. 
Bitter experience alone had led us to regard directors as Ben Bolts, 
who made us weep with delight if they gave us a smile, and trembled 
with fear at their frown. (Continued on page 121) 


proud to be admitted to the 
academy even as a tyro.” 
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AST month this department announced its annual review 
of the year’s accomplishments in acting and photoplay- 
making, the same to be spread out in the particular pages 
at which you are now looking. 

And then this thought stalked across our critical right-of-way : 
photoplays, like the dramas of the theatre, are not made for 
critics, but for the public. Therefore, why not give the public 
at least an occasional expression of its own feelings? The 
public should not always be told; sometimes it should tell. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is particularly able to be the typo- 
graphical phonograph of the people, Its keen international ear 
is its questions and answers department, which, to change the 
metaphor, is the steadiest and most reliable finger on the pulse 
of the photoplay public to-day. It receives, and answers, 
many thousands of letters each month, and every one of them 
is about the picture acting business. ‘The people who write 
these letters seldom ask a question without expressing an opinion, 
and almost every writer of a letter is a confirmed patron of 
the movies—the real “fan,” who sustains the motor of the 
star, the office of the manufacturer and the expense account of 
the press-agent. These opinions are swayed neither by friend- 
ship nor financial interest; they are honest statements of likes 
and dislikes, and the very fact that the writers are not pro- 
fessional literary camouifleurs, habituated to overgrowing their 
real sentiments with a mass of verbal ivy, makes the expres- 
sions blunt, often cruel, and always unmistakable. 

We have tabulated the favor or disfavor shown in more than 
one hundred thousand communi- 
cations received from every quar- 














“The Pinnacle” 


narioized, directed and and acted in by Eric von Stroheim, the 


is a tale of the Austrian Tyrol, written, sce- 


“Hearts 


villainous young Teuton who first won recognition in 


of the World.” 


public is a keen student of acting, after its own preferences, 
and a merciless hammer upon what it does not like, but it 
seldom takes the trouble to review a picture, and then applaud 
its favorite; it always applauds its favorite, and sometimes 
mentions the picture. It bases its judgment, too, not upon 
one picture, but upon a long series. It seems to judge no 
man, or woman, by a single exhibition, and in that, of course, 
it shows unconscious good judgment. Only where the persons 
of its dearest loves are concerned does it zealously, and jeal- 
ously, inspect every one of the scenarios which surround them. 
It resents bad support more than 
a bad play, in single instances, but 





ter of the world. The great ma- = 
jority, of course, are from the 
United States—every state is ade- 
quately represented. The second 
largest number comes from Aus- 
tralia and adjacent English-speak- 
ing islands. Third in order is 
that hustler of the Orient, Japan. 
England is well represented; the | 
continent, and South America, 
trail a long way behind. 

The first thing one realizes, in 
consulting this massed opinion, is 
that the producers are right when 
they say that the people, not the 
manufacturer nor the exhibitor, 
nor the reviewer, created and 
maintain the star The L_ 
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HIS is the year’s 
verdict of the Amer- 
ican audience. 


“fan, 


power behind the 
speaks 


it will not accept a series of bad 
plavs, or plays which are not to 
its taste. 

One can arrive at more definite 
conclusions concerning the men of 
the profession than the women, 
because the majority of letters 
are written by women, and they 
are more outspoken, in likes and 


the real dislikes, than their occasional let- 


’ ter-writing brothers. Neverthe- 
star s less, enough men write letters, 
for the and enough women talk about the 


stage women in their letters, to 
arrive at a pretty keen valuation 
of the acting essences of the 
twelvemonth in both sexes. The 
4 men of Australia and England are 
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‘Evangeline isa slow, dreary version of Longfellow’ s poem in 
which Miriam Cooper is about the only redeeming feature. 














“The Brat” is Nazimova's latest Metro offering, an adaptation 
from Maude Fulton's Morosco stage play. 
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Featuring Charles Ray as the bicycling vender of an electric 
vibrator, “Bill Henry” is genuine entertainment. 


particularly good correspondents, and particularly discerning 
and intelligent, and as far as I know none of the thousands ot 
Japanese letters was not written by a man. 

Here are the people who, in the opinion of the picture-going 
public, have given the most convincing, the most interesting, 
interpretations of the past year upon the shadow stage. Among 
the men: Charles Ray, Wallace Reid, Charles Chaplin, Tom 
Moore, Tom Meighan, Antonio Moreno, William Farnum, Eu- 
gene O’Brien, William S. Hart, Theodore Roberts and Frank 
Keenan. Among the women: Mary Pickford, Alla Nazimova, 
Dorothy Dalton, Mary Miles Minter, Pearl White, Alice Joyce, 
Viola Dana, Constance and Norma Talmadge, Clara Kimball 
Young, Lillian Gish and possibly Elsie Ferguson. 

Let us go into detail. 

For very chief male interest, Charles Ray and Wallace Reid 
are neck-and-neck, with Ray the favorite in the betting. For 
this reason: whereas Reid is a triumph of personality, and 
chiefly a woman’s favorite, Ray is an equal favorite of men 
and women, and the people are particularly solicitous of the 
plays he gets. Some are fearful lest he be made a specialist in 
rube character, and they go as far back as “The Coward” to 
prove that Charlie’s reputation was not made in the Julien 
Josephson type play which now—they all admit—fits him so 
well. Both-Reid and Ray have had unusual care given to 
their vehicles, and their audiences have noticed this, and have 
commented on it, sometimes greatly to the deprecation of other 
luminaries who revamp Signor Shakespeare’s saying to ‘‘/’m the 
thing.” The performances of Reid and Ray are so much mat- 
ters of national interest that their successes shed radiance 
over their leading ladies, and their casts are compulsorily good 
throughout, or their devotees wail dismally. This, as far as 
public watchfulness is concerned, is indeed an extraordinary 
state of affairs. 

The younger leading men are having their innings. This 
tribe is headed by Dick Barthelmess, but Tom Forman will 
be a close second when he has had as many appearances in good 
pieces. Others highly conspicuous are Harrison Ford, Ralph 
Graves, Casson Ferguson, Niles Welch, Douglas McLean, Jack 
Mulhall, Jack Holt, David Powell and John Bowers. 

Tom Meighan has made greater strides in the past year 
than any other established leading man in pictures. By the 
time his three big plays, “The Miracle Man,” “Male and Fe- 
male,” and the disputed “Peg o° My Heart,” have had general 
circulation I predict that he will be second to no man in 
popularity. His screen career has been built by slow, careful 
effort, and years of waiting for the right opportunity; it is a 
career unparalleled in his profession. 

Antonio Moreno is in a class by himself. The audiences 
had much rather see him in five-reel plays than in serials, 
but they are loyal to him and are putting his serials across 
as matters of personal devotion. Most conspicuous among 
those who know this are the Vitagraph executives. 

William Farnum has increased his following, while brother 
Dustin has only maintained his. The public is of the opinion 
—and rightly—that Bill is a better actor than Dustin, but 
they have not overlooked the fact that Mr. Fox has made a 
continuous though not always successful effort to give William 
good vehicles, while Dustin’s past year has been rather hap- 
hazard. Sometimes he has had a good show; more often he 
hasn't. 

Elliott Dexter, in the plays being provided for him, was on 
his way to great and general public favor. His collapse was 
therefore a real tragedy—many, many are the photoplay fol- 
lowers who are asking if he won't come back soon. 

Tom Moore is a peculiarly individual star. Here we have 
a young man—young, though no juvenile—whose first popu- 
iarity harks back to Kalem days. But this appears to have 
been wiped out in his long interregnum of occasional or un- 
satisfactory photoplays, and in the Goldwyn repertoire recently 
supplied him he has built a reputation which is entirely new, 
with hardly a hint of hangover loyalty from ancient times. 

Eugene O’Brien is pronounced by every sub-deb the great- 
est American actor. No man on the screen has made such 
a complete conquest of very young female America. The con- 
dition of the sixteen-year-olds when his purely stellar pic- 
tures, beginning with “The Perfect Lover’—oh, fatal title!— 
have become nationalized will probably be both pitiful and 
desperate. 

Charles Chaplin seems invincible as the British Navy. As 
in Ray’s case, the fans think so much of him that they com- 
ment warmly on his plays and sometimes furiously on the 
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people who play with him. Their wrath over “Sunnyside” was 
quite personal; they seemed to feel that their idol had been 
imposed upon, quite illogically ignoring the fact that Charlie 
did it himself. ‘Shoulder Arms” is, in the minds of the many 
who comment, his supreme achievement. 

Interesting, and gratifying, is the continued personal suc- 
cess of William S. Hart, an actor-manager who is not oniy 
trying to please his people, but to manifest diversity and artistic 
growth as well. They may say that they are tired of seeing 
him in Westerns, but they flock to him, and flock about him 
with their pens and typewriters, just the same. “The Poppy 
Girl’s Husband” caused a general sensation in fandom, for it 
was not only a new thing but a likable new thing. 

Frank Keenan is the most talked-about character actor in 
the photoplays, but in a careful review of his patronage 1 am 
convinced that he passes Hobart Bosworth and Theodore Rob- 
erts in public interest only because the first-named has had 
very few recent appearances, and in the second case, because 
Roberts is always a support, and never a star. Such pieces 
as “Honor Thy Name,” in the old days, made Keenan singu- 
larly unforgettable, but his real stellar popularity now is di- 
rectly traceable to the pieces Jack Cunningham_has written for 
him in the past vear, of which “Todd of the Times,” and 
“The Sierra Sixties” may be quoted as examples. - 

Is the picture public so devoted to personality that it is blind 
to the faults or excellencies of play or production? Douglas 
Fairbanks’ situation is an answer to that question. Fairbanks 
has not “slipped” in personal appeal, but he has slipped tre- 
mendously as a reliable purveyor of dramatic amusement sim- 
ply because of his vehicles and his manner of playing. “Ari- 
zona’ the people liked, because it meant something. Most of 
his other pieces in the year 1919 have not been satisfactory 
entertainment, and unless Mr. Fairbanks follows a different 
line he will lose steadily. 

A villain knows they love him only when they hate him, and 
hate him hard. The particular object of public detestation now 
is Warner Oland, occupying the bad eminence upon which Stuart 
Holmes was once enthroned. I predict a dangerous coming 
rival to Oland in Eric Von Stroheim. Lew Cody, let us not 
forget, melted a secure place in the public heart as the first 
and only male vampire. 

Speaking of comedians, Harold Lloyd has come up amaz- 
ingly, and the public is likewise devoted to the nonsensicali- 
ties of Charlie Murray and Ben Turpin. These are the three 
laughmakers—always excepting Chaplin, and the reliable and 
rotund Arbuckle, the small boy’s idol—that they talk about. 
“Smiling Bill” Parsons does not draw any comment. 

Of the character men the favorites of the past year, apart 
from those already named, have been J. Barney Sherry, Her- 
bert Standing, George Fawcett, Alec B. Francis and Tully Mar- 
shall. Of these, probably Francis has made the greatest ad- 
vancement, due to the fine line of parts handed him at the 
Goldwyn studio. But Tully Marshall is not far behind him 
as a topic of interested conversation. 

These young actors have distinctly bettered themselves, pub- 
licly speaking, since 1918 was cut down by Time’s remorseless 
scythe: Roy Stewart, Cullen Landis, Nigel Barrie, Herbert 
Rawlinson, David Butler, Robert Anderson, Kenneth Harlan, 
Mahlon Hamilton, Robert Gordon and Wyndham Standing. 
Though not exactly in the juvenile class of those just named, 
Conway Tearle and Milton Sills have kept pace with them in 
their advances. William Duncan has a unique prestige—he is 
the kid’s favorite all over the country, so what matters it 
whether the screens in the picture palaces of Chicago and New 
York and San Francisco ever flash his name? After Bill Hart, 
as the head popularities in chaps, come Tom Mix and Harry 
Carey. Robert Harron has had few opportunities this year, 
but he is by no means forgotten. James Cruze is creating a 
brand-new following, a la Tom Moore, as a director. Bert 
Lytell is fairly popular. Lou Tellegen disappeared pictorially, 
and if he comes back he will have to depend upon his wife’s 
pictures at the start, at least. Irving Cummings dropped out 
of sight as a leading man, and is resolutely endeavoring to 
return as a character actor, or, anon, as a bad man. E. K 
Lincoln is followed in any sort of picture, but he suffers with 
his public by lack of concentration. Sessue Hayakawa is 
either idolized or wholly rejected; there are fewer “half-way” 
comments on him than upon any man in the movies. Jack 
Pickford is experiencing a sudden revival of popular favor, 
due almost wholly to “Bill Apperson’s Boy.” Tom Santschi 
(Continued on page 112) 
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“The Hoodlum” presents Mary Pickford in a story which is 
wholly at fault, but in which Mary's work is beyond reproach. 
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“Deliverance,” in which appears Helen Keller, affords a story 
heavy in propaganda but generous in human interest. 

















“The World and its Women” is Geraldine Farrar's premier 
effort for 1919, an imposing play of Bolshevik Russia. 
























ticular story called for; Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays— 
half-a-day on Saturdays—he was kissing Corinne in the most 
approved, fire-eating, ardent-lover style which her story needed. 

Director Tom Terriss was switched from the Alice Joyce com- 
pany to the Corinne Griffith company. And when he read the 
script of the Griffith production he decided that he must have 
Marmont for the leading man—he had directed him, by the way, 
in Alice Joyce’s “Vengeance,” the amplification of Vitagraph’s 
“The Vengeance of Durand,” in which Earle Williams and Julia 
Swayne Gordon appeared in the good old days. So Percy began 
his busy career; no little electric fan in the hottest days of summer 
had anything on him. Not only an electric fan, but one of alter- 
nating current,—an oscillating fan. But what a terrible thing 
it would be, if he forgot himself and made love in a Tuesday style 
on Monday! 

Little things like that don’t matter much to Marmont, who 
has been a hard-working actor if there ever was one. He came 
to this country about two years ago; and since his American 
debut he has been doubling in brass to beat the band. His first 
double venture—and it came within three days after he arrived in 
New York—was in the stage play “The Three Bears” with Ann 
Murdock and the screen production of “Rose of the World” with 
Elsie Ferguson. His rehearsals in the Frohman stage play were 


















































supported Miss Ferguson again in “The Lie” and was leading 
man to Geraldine Farrar in her Goldwyn picture, “The Turn of the 
Wheel.” Then came Ethel Barrymore’s all-star revival of “The 
Lady of the Camelias” at the Empire Theatre in the role of Rene 
de Varville. During the daytime he maintained his oscillating 
reputation by supporting Marguerite Clark in “Three Men and a 
(Continued on page 80) 


The picture below was taken on a Wednesday—one of Mr. 
Marmont’s days for making love to Alice Joyce. From 
“Vengeance,” Vitagraph’s second filmization of “The Venge- 
ance of Durand.” 














It’s not so easy keeping 
rith Percy M: 

up with Percy Marmont 

when he is making 

love to Two Starsat once 






By 
GEORGE 
LANDY 


ERCY MARMONT is leading 

a double life! One would 

never suspect it of this dis 

tinguished ex-English actor 
but the fact remains that Marmont, 
over at the Vitagraph studios, is giv- 
ing a faithful impersonation of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr, Hyde, although he 
does his alternating on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. This is 
how he manages it: he hadn’t quite 
finished all his scenes with Alice 
Joyce for “The Winchester Woman, 
in which he is her leading man, and 
he was also playing opposite Corinne 
Griffith in another forthcoming Vita- 
graph picture. So on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays he made 
love to Alice in the professorial, 
iron-grey-haired, semi-detached and 
middle-aged manner which her par- 
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held at night so that he could fulfill his picture contract. He, 
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| Englishmen! 


OU are familiar, of course, with the cosmopolite—espe- 

cially the male kind. You have read about him in Ouida’s 

novels or in the plays of Arthur Schnitzler, if you are 

that kind of a reader. He is suave and olive-skinned 
and mysterious and he always wears a gardenia in his button-ho!e 
and speaks with a slight accent which is difficult to identify. 
(Sometimes the heroine goes mad trying to place that accent.) 
And with almost every sentence he drops dark hints about the 
little dancing girl he met at Simla or of a curious piece of ivory 
he picked up in Thibet. He strokes his mustache while he is 
doing it. 

In fact he is almost everything except frank and genuine and 
modest like Nigel Barrie. Not once, in an entire evening’s con- 
versation, did he refer to the weather ‘while I was in Patagonia” 
or the scallops he ate with the black Prince of Nubia. Not for 
one instant did he absent-mindedly break into a foreign language 
and then hurriedly beg my pardon while he translated. And he 
couldn't stroke his mustache because he hasn’t any to stroke. 

And yei—listen. 

“Have you always lived in this country, Mr. Barrie?” I asked. 
gently but firmly yanking him away from a discussion of the 
NC-4 and the biggest Blimp when he should have been talking 
about himself. 

Mr. Barrie looked apologetic and a little bewildered. “Well, 
not exactly,” he admitted. “You see mother came from Dublin 
and father from London but I was born in Calcutta. Father was 
Governor-general of an Indian post there. Then when I was old 
enough, I went to school in Paris. Later, I finished my educa- 
tion at Heidelberg,” he went on, looking still more apologetic. 
“But I've lwed in America ever since I left Europe except for an 
‘xploring trip in British Guiana.” 


Lieutenant Nigel Barrie, R.F.C,, and Clara Kimball Young. 
Barrie played opposite Mics Young in “The Marionettes” 
before joining the R. F. C., and in “The Better Wife” im- 


mediately upon his return from service. 


































































Shakespeare attracted Nigel 
Barrie to the stage but he 
swallowed the film germ 
ina cherry phosphate 


By 
ALISON 
SMITH 


When the war broke out, he en- 
listed in the Royal Flying Corps 
of Great Britain, did his best to 
get abroad and finally went up to 
Canada, where he was instructor in 
the aerial service. He remained 
in the service until the end of the 
war. This was the first break in 
a career which had hitherto been 
devoted to the stage and the screen, 

Shakespeare started it. That 
was the family again. It is a curi- 
ous fact that a family which will 
foam at the mouth at the very sug- 
gestion of the stage, may be paci- 
fied at once if you mention Shake- 
speare. So to keep peace in the 
family and gratify his own love for 
the old English drama, Nigel Bar- 
rie joined the Frank Benson stock 
company in London, where he 
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Percy Marmont 


(Continued from page 78 
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Girl,’ the picturization of “The Three Bears,” in which he 
played his original role. Then he worked with Alice Brady in 
In the Hollow of Her Hand’; and followed this with another 
Brady film, “The Indestructible Wife,” while he continued 
de-Varville-ing evenings with Ethel-Camille. 

Then the ligit. claimed him for a while to the exclusion of 
the films. He had leading parts in “The Laughter of Fools” 
and Thomas Dixon’s “The Invisible Foe.” And then he settled 
down to a comparatively easy life in Manhattan—bought a 
country place in Whitestone, Long Island, and signed a long- 
term contract with Vitagraph. 

Marmont is English; you know that. It was a touring com- 
pany with “The Only Way,” dramatized from “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” that awakened the dramatic instinct in young Marmont 
and lured him away from three certain squares a day to the 
vicissitudes of an actor's life in “the provinces.” Then came 
an Australian trip as the juvenile member of a musical comedy 
organization. Luckily, the company made enough to get back to 
England and the youth who might have made another Clifton 
Crawford entered the support of Sir George Alexander, with 
whem he played for several seasons. Later he also appeared 
with Sir Herbert Tree and Cyril Maude, toured the British 
Isles with his own production of “The Blindness of Virtue,” 
and for three years was the featured actor at the Liverpool 
Repertory Theatre in plays from Shaw. Barrie, Galsworthy— 
and the Drury Lane. 

Marmont left England at the head of a company which sailed 
for South Africa, where he was starred in a series of American 
farces including “Too Many Cooks,” “Fair and Warmer,” and 
“The Boomerang.” From Africa the company proceeded to 
Australia, where it also revived Gerald du Maurier’s “London 
Pride.” Not long after he came to this country. 





Nigel Barrie 
(Continued from page 79) 


played everything in the classical from Romeo to Falstafi. 

It was musical comedy that took him over to this country. 
He played the waltzing count in “The Count of Luxemburg” 
and the singing minstrel in “Gypsy Love.” Then with amazing 
versatility, he took the role opposite Grace George in “Half an 
Hour” by his distinguished kinsman, James M. Barrie. But it 
was a cherry phosphate that sent him into the movies. ° 

“I was drinking it at a drug-store soda-fountain,” he ex- 
plained. “There were three of us standing before the marble- 
top—a fat lady with a chocolate sundae, a grave little man with 
a strawberry soda, and I with my cherry. When all of a sud- 
den: ‘I beg your pardon, but aren’t you an actor?’ asked the 
strawberry soda. I acknowledged it and he went on to suggest 
that I was a good screen type and ought to get into the films. 
\t this point, we noticed that the chocolate sundae was be- 
coming too interested, so he gave me his card and told me to 
come up to his office and talk it over. The card had the name 
of James Young, which meant little to me then, 

“I didn't take his advice at once, but when my engagement 
with Joan Sawyer closed I remembered my kind and temperate 
friend of the soda fountain and decided to see if he was right. 
My first picture was ‘When My Ship Comes In,’ where I 
played opposite Jane Grey. Then I did the ‘Babs’ series 
with Marguerite Clark—‘Bab’s Diary.’ ‘Bab’s Burglar’ and 
‘Bab’s Matinee Idol.’ Later came ‘A Widow by Proxy,’ alse 
with Miss Clark, and ‘Josslyn’s Wife’ and ‘Tangled Threads’ 
with Bessie Barriscale. Then the war broke in and from 1917 
to 1919 I wasn’t thinking about the films. My first picture 
after the war was ‘The Better Wife,’ with Clara Kimball 
Young. It gave me the greatest opportunity I had found up to 
that time—or perhaps it was largely the background of that 
most excellent cast.” said Mr. Barrie modestly. 
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After the Lock-Out of Local 36, Actors’ Union 


Hero pickets prevent scab colleague from working when the heroine most particularly needs help. 


[London Punch] 
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EDITORIAL EXPRESSION AND TIMELY COMMENT 


















































The Empire There is one thing which the 

of Alexander. motion picture business does 
not share in common with other 

businesses of equal magnitude: organization. 

By this we do not mean superficial organiza- 
tion, such as mere departmental efficiency, of 
which there is more, or less, in the motion pic- 
ture business, as the various motion picture ex- 
ecutives are slack or efficient in their own office 
characters. We do mean the lasting, funda- 
mental organization which has made American 
steel, American banking, American oil, great 
world powers. The pioneers of American busi’ 
ness thought, in 
their hardy day, only 





; 











the trade features always secondary; to which 
we may answer that in the present enormous 
scope and universal use of the motion picture, 
business and art are about fifty-fifty. 
Institutionalizing a great enterprise does not 
mean the effacement of the personal touch, the 
rubbing out of individuality, and the substitution 
of a mere dull soviet, inanimate mass-control. 
Instead, it means the finest and highest kind of 
individual organization—an organization which 
bears in itself the power of perpetuity, and 
which hands down to the youthful enterprise 
of another generation the genius of the time. 
There are two or 





of their own person’ 
al fortunes, or com’ 
fortable accretions 
for their families to 
quarrel over. But p 
as the Twentieth 
Century succeeded 
the Nineteenth, a 
change came over 
the face of really Big 
Business: it ceased 
to become individ: 
ual, and became in- 
stitutional. 

All of which was 
in accord with the 
great world move- 
ments in property, 
in finance, in pro- 
duction and _ labor 
whose fullest re 
actions—profounder 
and more enduring 
than any effects of 
the Great War—are 
only now flowing to 
and fro, in tidal fash- 
ion, throughout the 
world. 

In becoming insti- 
tutional these great 





guing phrase, until 


run his cash. 


ornate furniture. 


ducer, with dismay. 


longs here. 








Social Expenses 


RITICS and audiences have spoken often of 
the grave-gay humanities which are shot 
through and through a certain well-known 

young filmmaster’s productions. 
touches” they call them, and doubtless Mr. Neilan 
was pleased each time he heard or read this intri- 


Neilan was making a picture, not long ago, tor 
a film producer whose ambitions bade fair to out- 


And then, one morning, the producer arrived 
on the lot to see a splendid ball-room set rising. 
It covered a great space, and there was much 


“That isn’t in the script,” 


“IT know it isn’t,” said Mickey, “but it was in 
the original story, and I restored it because it be- 
Tomorrow I’m going to have four 
hundred extras on that scene.” 

“Oh, Mickey!” implored the producer, in a 
timid panic; “couldn’t you took that out, and 
put instead in some ‘Mickey Neilan touches?’ ” 


three great motion 
picture manufactur- 
ing concerns in 
the United States 
which might well 
become institutions. 
One of these repre- 
sents the Morganlike 
genius of one man; 
another is the fabric 
of three men; still 
another is the deter- 
mined expression of 
one man, plus a cor’ 
poration with whom 
he is generally in 
some dispute. As 
they are, these things 
are like the empire 
of Alexander— 
colossal fabrics 
which, doubtless, 
would not survive 
the decease of their 
makers, though the 
one thing which will 


“Micky Neilan 


murmu red the pro- 


the picture, and give 
its creators the lei- 
sure that real art al- 
ways needs, is solid 
and enduring busi- 








organizations, so far, 
the supreme achieve- 
ment of America became permanent; they tran- 
scended the life of any one man or any set of 
men. Thus, the death of Andrew Carnegie 
produced no ripple in iron, though he was the 
greatest iron-master who ever lived. He had 
long since removed himself from practical par- 
ticipation in its affairs, it is true, but whether 
he had or had not, iron would have become an 
institution anyway. The death of John D. 
Rockefeller would mean nothing to Standard 
Oil in any outward way. 

It might be argued, of course, that the manu- 
facture of photoplays is primarily an art, with 





ness organization be- 
hind the line. 

This is not a suggestion that our picture 
masters weave their cocoons and die; it is a 
hope that through them some permanence and 
stability may come to the baby industry they 
have served and honored. 
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You Can’t Please In China they read from 
Everybody. right to left, eat birds’ nests 

and throw away the eggs, 
and generally reverse the procedure of the 
advanced or backward (according to one’s 
viewpoint) Occident. 








advance the art of 
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But one Chinaman’s complaint about the 
Chaplins he books in his little theatre is unique 
enough to become a matter of record. He no 
longer books Charlie. Asked his reason for 
cancellation he replied simply and conclusively: 
“Too many people come to see ” 

We suggest that this Celestial who hates 
crowds get in touch immediately with some of 
the offices handling the half-dozen Chaplin 
imitators, most of whom advertise themselves 
as the only and original. We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


= 
The Royal Occasionally the theatre induces a 
Juvenile. Great Personage to appear upon 
the stage. Unless the Great Per- 
sonage has been to the mimic-manor born, these 
appearances are more or less melancholy. But 
the movie is not only an eternal but a pleasantly 
successful octopus wherever celebrity is con- 
cerned. If people talk about you, pleasantly or 
unpleasantly, the screen will get you. And the 
chances are that your picture will be a pretty 
good one. Our latest Young Hero is the Prince 
of Wales. The picture trade journals are full 
of single and even double page advertisements 
featuring England’s future executive. Each 
news service boasts of its superior facilities for 
illustrating the progress of Albion’s heir, and 
argues at length concerning his likeable person- 
ality, his novel importance, the great public 
interest in him—all of the stock arguments, in 
fact, that the producer’s press-agent uses in 
boosting the love-making young man of the 
feature or the serial. “One of the most likeable 
figures ever shown on the screen,” declaims one 
vendor in the sunshine market; and this space- 
buyer goes on: “A fighter who served through 
the whole four years of the war... . . comes 
to your audiences with something more than 
his title to make him the biggest feature of the 
year your people will want to see his 
every move.” 
e 
The We are in the midst of another 
Unsatisfactory “ve of serial popularity, and it 
Conted is regrettable that this species of 
cinemic endeavor, alone, shows 
no appreciable advance in intelligence or acting 
or direction. A year or two ago only one or 
two companies were turning out the inter- 
mittent movie, and these productions were 
more or less occasional. Today a dozen are in 
production. Besides Pathe, which has four on 
hand, Vitagraph has two; Universal has two or 
three; the new Series Company has three, and 
there are projected serials starring ,Texas 
Guinan and Marguerite Courtot. 

Absurd complications, incredible villainy, 
ludicrous motives and terrific escapes, with a 
literal breath-stopping hangover at every weekly 
punctuation point are the main meat in these 
cans of patent optic food. The feature photo- 
play has gone a long way on the road to reason, 
but the serial stays where it was, or just about 


where it was, in 1914. In fact we doubt 
whether any serial has ever excelled “The 
Million Dollar Mystery,” which was indeed a 
million dollar thing, but no mystery, to the men 
behind its makers. There seems to be financial 
reason enough for these tenpenny dreadfuls; 
they do “sell.” ‘Gloria’s Romance,” the one 
chaptered endeavor which started out—at least 
—to be a novel in the magazine style, was a 
disastrous enterprise. At the same time we are 
firm in our belief that a real and reasonable 
long story will eventually be serialized with 
success; and when it is, the door to the sun- 
shine novel will have been opened. 
@ 
Horrors of Often the pornographic show- 
the Emigrants, ™an oversteps himself and 
ecomes comedian instead of 

panderer. Recently one such had a very mild 
show of very strong billing in Chicago, which 
deadly bore he relieved by two lively reels of 
Fatty. So his electric announcement ran in 
this wise: 

See what happens to the poor Emigrant Girl— 
ROSCOE ARBUCKLE! 


~© 
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The Starring Any phase of the motion pic- 
Star-Makers. tre business is like the an 

chor-chain which annoyed 
the weary Celts at the capstan: there is no end 
to it. Last month we discoursed of the newest 
star of all, the writer. This month we must 
chronicle the fact that the star-makers—the di- 
rectors—having no new persons to star, are 
starring themselves. 

As a matter of fact, the month has shown 
more featured directors thrust forth in new 
manufacturing arrangements than featured play- 
ers, a condition which, in all probability, has 
never before prevailed in photoplay making. 
The directors now frankly starring are George 
Loane Tucker, Allan Dwan, Emile Chautard, 
Edward Jose, Maurice Tourneur, Marshall 
Neilan, Ralph Ince, Raoul Walsh, King Vidor, 
Cecil DeMille and Leonce Perret. Not all of 
these are planets of the month, but several of 
them are, and the condition is one worthy of 
note. It is a very good sign in that it makes for 
well-cast and well-written plays, rather than 
impossible slices of an unreal existence featuring 
a single mimic personality who by the very 
nature of things has been dwarfed out of all 
proper relation to life. There are dangers, too, 
unless these new star-directors keep to one of 
the principles which has made Mr. Griffith 
unique among celebrities; an understanding of 
the public’s interest in personal work, not in a 
mere lofty supervision of other men’s work. 
The “supervised” production is, in the main, a 
directoral job worth only as much as the ability 
of the man who really stood upon stage or 
location. It stands or falls, in real merit or 
demerit, as the man on the job may or may not 
be a clever craftsman. 










































his power. 


WIG tufted with nondescript hair, 
pulled well over his face which was frequently masked, 
a rough coat slouched up about his shoulders, and a 
loose-jointed, careless shuffle entirely unlike his usual 


brisk well-coordinated manner, _ trans- 
formed Henry Morgan from an immacu- 
late man of affairs into an underworld 
tough, at those times when his leadership 
of the “White Circle Gang” called him 
into uncertain places, 

Though it had been apparent to Bob 
Gilmore that a certain agitation swept 
the half-hidden features of the leader of 
the thugs before whom he had been 
dragged in the underground den near the 
river, when his black “Midnight Man” 
mask was torn away, he did not even 
vaguely guess the reason. But Bob was 
destined soon to discover the double life 


of Morgan, the jeweler and chief of the 


“White Circle” gang. 
Morgan’s attitude toward the “Jim 


Stevens” of his immediate social set became instantly cold and 
disapproving. However, with the waning of Bob’s desirability 
as “Jim Stevens” the prospective son-in-law, he took on a 
greater value in the eves of Morgan as a prospective partner 


©he Midnight Man 


In which Jira Corbett—as Bob Gilmore— outwits the 
leader of the White Circle Gang, only to fall again into 
The third installment of an absorbing serial. 


Betty SHANNON 


The Midnight Man 


the motion picture serial by James 


James Corbett 


Joseph W. Girard 
Frank Jonasson 
.Joseph Singleton 


......William Sauter 


Bob hesitated. 


in crime, because of his identification as the *“Midnight Man.” 
“We've got to get him” Morgan and “Spike” agreed. ‘He's 

got to be with us, or else where he can’t do us any harm.” 
Accordingly, Morgan's henchman was sent to “Jim Steven's” 


apartment to urge him further on the 
matter of joining up with the “White 
Circle” gang. 

Neither promises of loot nor threats of 
violence had any effect on the brash young 
mystery man who defied the world to 
take him. Spike looked disgustedly into 
“Mr. Steven's” smiling face. 

“You're a fool—or else you're damn 
smart,’ Spike observed. Then he paused 
a moment in silence, as though weighing 
anew thought. With the air of one bear- 
ing an inspirational flash he leaned closer 
and whispered. 

“T'll give you another chanct. We got 
a big job at Morgan’s jewelry store to- 
night at 11. We got inside dope that'll 
make your hair curl. Well Jet you in.” 


He did not want to become involved with 
the crooks, but he could not stand by and let them rob a 
friend, especially a friend who was the father of the young 
woman for whom he had a particular vearning. 














They hauled Bob into the store to face Henry Morgan and his daughter. 





S4 
‘I'll try it this once,” he agreed at last. 
While Bob picked out his readiest revolver and slipped several 

masks into the pocket of his evening vest, “Spike” hurried 

wut to telephone his chief that “The Midnight Man” had fallen 
into their trap. 

Bob no sooner arrived in the alley back of Morgan's store, 
adjusted his mask and gave the signal agreed upon by Spike 
than he was set upon by Steve Arnold and his crew of detec- 
tives, as well as by members of the “White Circle” gang turned 
suddenly into virtuous aids of the law. They hauled Bob into 
the store under the light to 
Henry Morgan and 


lace 
his daughter 
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It was several hours later that Bob appeared with un- 
announced and mysterious suddenness before the “White Circle” 
ruffians in their secret room under Riley’s saloon. 

Before a move could be made in their first flush of amazed 
surprise Bog strode from the open door across the room and 
tore off the mask which hid the leader’s face. 

It was the dramatic moment of revealment. 

*“You—Henry Morgan!” 

Bob’s eyes blazed as he stared down at the outlaw chief. 
Morgan winced. There was something in the “Midnight Man” 
now that made him think pain- 
fully of the scorn of “Jim Stev- 





Nell. 

The detectives clawed at Bob's 
hidden face, bent on stripping oft 
the mask, 

“Stop—never mind that!” Mor- 
gan exclaimed, holding up his 
hand. led b 

They stopped at the jewelers ot 
request. He was at least decent 
enough to want to spare his oe mag aay Pe age 
daughter from the revealment ot | star and a crescent design, 
the identity of the captive. es ae ag 

Bob watched the group closely me begins 
Feeling secure in their numbers his mtg lt dh tg AD pee 
captors slackened their attention. vo to phil 
It was but a moment. In a flash a 
Bob bowled over the one man at lorgan is the brains of 
his side, tripped the man at the be B.. plc 
door and dashed into the dark of tilroad aceis 
the alleyway. “ony 

Ramah Dhin, having trailed mysteries in New \ 
Arnold, was out there patroling 
the shadows. Bob made out the 
Hindu’s menacing shape just in 
time to evade his murderous hand 
with its long slender knife. Bob 
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ens,” the “Midnight Man’s” con- 
ventional other self. 

“You are a fine hypocrite—you 
slinking coward.” Bob _ looked 
straight into Morgan's shifting 
eyes. “I'd strangle you with my 
bare hands, here, now—but that 
would be too happy a finish for 
you!” 

Morgan 
fensive. 

“What about you yourself? 
You were willing enough to rob 
my store, to help the gang do it, 
when you thought vou could get 
away with it.” Morgan had turned 
accuser. 

“You're 
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Night after night brings your daughter—even if she is your 
_ Po ye a daughter — you miserable — low 

down scoundrel. You know that I 
would not have stood by and per- 
mitted her father to be robbed— 
you just thought you'd frame me 
—it’s easy to see now.” 

Morgan, with a _ controversy 
established, breathed a bit more 
freely. He came back with a 
strong flavor of sarcasm in his 
voice. 

“Well, Mr. Midnight Man,” he 
rejoined, “remember that you suc- 
ceeded in your plans to steal from 
me once before. You robbed my 
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place. With a swift and dextrous 

motion he started the elevator from the top of the shaft above. 
Riding the car, he moved down close upon Bob in his hiding 
place, now a cell of peril. 

“Hand over the ring and I'll stop.” The thin unpleasant 
voice of the Hindu rasped above the whirr of the grinding 
freight elevator “If you not I will crush the life 
out of you under the car.” 

There was no answer from Bob. He was certainly in a tight 
place, but still not despairing. There might yet be a chance. 

The bottom of the elevator reached the level of his head. He 
was forced to stoop. 

Ramah Dhin began a shrill chant, punctuated with jerks of 
the controller handle, bringing the elevator down an inch at a 
time. Bob was crowded down to his knees. Only a few feet 
remained between the heavy base of the big elevator and the 
relentless foundation of the pit—a feet between him and 
ugly death. And a mad murderer in control of the motors. 

Even the dank basement air, heavy with the drip of oil from 
the machinery, seemed sweet to Bob in that reeling moment. 
The very end was only a moment or so away—perhaps 
almost certainly. The Hindu, intent on tantalizing his victim, 
brought the car to a pause in its downward progress. 

It was Bob’s last chance. In the gloom he felt about him. 
His hand touched the control cable, tight in a groove about a 
pulley wheel. With.a superhuman grip steeling his hands, he 
seized the cable and snapped it out of the. groove. 

Ramah Dhin jerked the control lever, but the car was dead. 
The motors stood idle and without response with the car still 
four feet off the bottom of the pit. 

Ramah Dhin, in wise fear of the wrath of Bob, fled—and 
again the “Midnight Man” had cheated death. 
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private safe, which was a much 
more personal attack on me, you 
must admit, than robbing my business establishment would 
have been.” 

This gave Bob pause. Here he was faced with the handi- 
cap of secrecy that he must maintain for the sake of the quest 
that had created the “Midnight Man” role. 

“I have a reason for what I am doing, Henry Morgan— 
and I am not ashamed of anything that I have done. Also I 
shall continue until I have accomplished my purpose. I may 
also just as well warn you now that I shall marry your daughter 
just as soon as I am in a position to marry—which may be 
soon. If you care for her you had better call off your gang. If 
you do not you shall all have to reckon with me.” 

Morgan, again feeling master of the situation, waved aside 
one of his gangsters who was endeavoring to flank Bob. “Never 
mind, 1 can handle this.” 

Then he again turned his attention to Bob. 

“You conceited young dog!’’ Morgan wore a cynical grin. 
“My daughter and I both shall have nothing to do with you 
in the future. You'll be rotting in your grave, young man, the 
day she marries. The day she walks down the aisle you'll be a 
badly spoiled carcass.” 

Bob smiled back at Morgan. 

“So it’s fight then—Mr. Morgan.” 

With lightning speed he snatched up a stool and hurling it 
smashed the light. There was tumult as they leaped at him. 
The gang closed in—on nothing at all. The ‘Midnight Man” 
again was gone. 

Never, since Nell was a little girl, had Henry Morgan exerted 
over her more than the slightest semblance of parental authority. 
Her pretty wilfulness had always rather delighted him. He 











was fond of her playful tyrannies, and recounted them with 
pride to the fathers of other daughters as they met on the golf 
links or in the deep-seated comforts of his club. 

Morgan had never dreamed that the years of encouraging 
Nell in her own way would establish a habit of independence 
that would prove embarrassing when she grew up. 

It was a distinct surprise and not a pleasant one either, when 
Henry Morgan sought seriously to use his influence against 
‘Jim Stevens” and his daughter’s participation in the hunt for 
“The Midnight Man,” only to learn that he had no influence. 

‘Jim Stevens” remained on the Morgan’s social list, and Nell 
entered more violently than ever into her madcap “‘detectiving. ” 

Bob's curious scheme for the uncovering of his unknown 
parentage by the publicity that attached itself to his midnight 
adventures and the relieving of people’s safes of worthless 
papers continued to precipitate him into increasingly compli- 
cated situations. He persisted, however, in the hope that 
some day some one would answer for him the question*Who 
am I?” engraved on his * Midnight Man” card which also bore 
the impress of the jade seal ring. Somewhere back in the 
beginning of things for him, he was sure that the ring held a 
big significance. Otherwise why should it have been found 
sewn in the hem of the baby cloak wrapped about him when 
he was left on the steps of the orphanage years before? 

Nell Morgan was certainly the only one of the several inde- 
pendent pursuers of the “Midnight Man” who honestly did not 
want him to come to any harm. 

Steve Arnold for one had ten thousand dollars bet with “Jim 
Stevens” and his personal reputation as a detective at stake. 
That bet was the talk of the Cosmopolitan Club, too. Steve 
Arnold was earnest about the chase but extremely unconcerned 
whether the “Midnight Man” should be taken, dead or alive. 

That the ring was the key to some mystery or hidden treasure, 
or that it was extremely valuable in itself, was evident indeed 
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because of the desperate effort that Ramah Dhin was making 
to get it. Each succeeding failure filled the lines of the Hindu’s 
tawny face with a deeper, more bitter cunning. 

The “White Circle” gang wanted the “Midnight Man” just 
one plain, simple way—dead, 

The danger and adventure of it all kept Bob deliciously alive. 
To have a whole city against him, the shrewdest detective in 
the country, a band of clever thieves and to top it all a Hindu 
magician on his trail made the game a feast to his adventur- 
ous soul. To outwit them single-handed was second only to his 
major purpose of clearing his mysterious past. 

Bob's greatest problem was Nell Morgan's personal dangers 
in her role as amateur detective in pursuit of himself, “The 
Midnight Man.” He could not always be “Jim Stevens” to 
protect her. He was ever in fear for her safety. 

So grave were Bob’s alarms that he would have abandoned 
his masquerade, had it not been that he felt he could never 
ask her to marry him until he knew whom it was he was offering 
her. He felt he had followed his quest too long to turn Lack. 

When as “Jim Stevens” he met her socially he begged her 
to Jeave off her chase, and when as the “Midnight Man” he 
found her aligned among his pursuers and foes he watched over 
her as he sought to elude her. 

Though Nell did not pierce the disguise “The Midnight 
Man’s” evident interest in her, his subtle thoughtfulness, called 
forth a curious, sympathetic response which she herself did 
not recognize. As the chase went on her purpose turned from 
a desire to capture the night wandering outlaw to a half-formu- 
lated feminine desire to help the man, to discover why he had 
chosen his law breaking career. It was clear to her that he 
was not an ordinary criminal and quite probably without her 
knowing it she wanted to lead him back to a right life. 

Nell did not venture into an analysis of her feelings. 
(Continued on page 117) 
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The White Circle gang wanted the Midnight Man just one plain simple way—dead. But Bob determined to outwit them single-handed. 
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At one time the chief exports of Dundee, Scot- 
land, were jute, marmalade —and Bill Duncan. 


OW'D vou like to be : Handle the 
megaphone and kid yourself into acting and perform- 
ing other stunts you wouldn't dream of doing if some- 
one else were back of the camera? 

Bill Duncan—who calls him William? Nobody- 
his own serials for Vitagraph; stars in them, too. And he says 
it isn’t as simple as it sounds. “I tell myself to do some dare- 
devil stunt and I always go through with it. I might discuss 
it with some other director but seeing it’s only me, I've got 
to make good.” 

He came from the land of crags and Haigs, where bare knees 
abound as in the “Follies” but of a different gender. The 
first episodes of his adventurous life were enacted on the sands 
o’ Dundee. 

Dundee is noted for jute and marmalade, and the Tay bridge, 
and William Duncan. The chief exports are the aforementioned 
jute and marmalade, but the most important, so far as pictures 
are concerned, is Duncan. 

Samuel Johnson wrote, ‘““The noblest prospect which a Scotch- 
man ever sees is the high road that leads to England.” Bill 
Duncan says Sam had better orient himself, that the direction 
of the high road is toward New York. Holding this view of 
the noblest prospect, Bill bid ‘farewell to the Highlands, fare- 
well to the North,—the country of valor, the country of worth,” 
while still a lad in kneeless breeches. But he lost no time in 
changing his short kilts for long pants when he reached the 
grand terminal of the high road. Nor did he lose any time in 
exchanging his Scottish dialect for straight American. 
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“I tell myself to do some daredevil stunt 
to make good as a director first.” Above, 
ground-- probably estimating how long a 

in the next 


This was effected at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where Duncan won his de- 
grees on cinder track, gridiron and as high 
priest of such fraternity rites as “keg 
parties.” At the end of his sophomore 
year he had won several athletic cups, sev- 
eral battles with the townspeople and an 
equal number of argumentative combats 
with professors. He felt that he had gone as far as he could: 
the faculty felt the same way. “Soph” Duncan transferred his 
entire scholastic properties from the “gym” locker to the Mac- 
Fadden Physical Culture Health Home, there to transmit some 
of his own energy to the patients by acting as physical director. 
He also became a staff writer on Physical Culture Magazine, 
thus refuting the theory held by the “U” professors, namely 
that his claim to collegiate accomplishments was in his track 
shoes. 

Duncan is now capitalizing on his college experiences by 
presenting them in a new Vitagraph serial, “Smashing 
Barriers.” This thrill-a-week drama opens with a football game, 
in which the star made good the title by smashing three ribs, 
the only barriers between himself and hardbaked soil. 

Bill Duncan was born a serial star. His life has been just 
one stunt after another from the time he learned to chin him- 
self on that Tay bridge, which with jute and marmalade did 
for Dundee what a lately bereaved product did for Milwaukee. 
Following his handspring through college and his subsequent 
landing in the Health Home, he opened an athletic emporium 
of his own in Philadelphia. As diversion, he did a little pro- 
fessional wrestling. On one of these occasions, Sandow, the 
strong man of vaudeville, saw him and instantly made over- 
tures to secure him for his act. He declared Duncan to be a 
perfect physical specimen. Another ambition which “the per- 
fect specimen” had harbored since his marmalade-jute days 
was to be an actor. Now jostling hundred pound weights, 
lifting six men and a platform on your back and supporting a 
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and I always go through with it. Ive got 
Bill the director, is standing in the fore- 
fall it is going to be for Bill the actor, 
stunt scene. 
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flivver filled with parties whose weight 
combined equals 1200 pounds (see any San- 
dow program,) are not exactly the thirty- 
six dramatic situations as taught 
dozen at Harvard, still this Herculean his- 

trionism accustomed Duncan to the glare 

of the footlights: and the proper intonation 

of such dramatic lines as “Ladies and 

Gentlemen, I will now attempt to perform something that no 
one has never done before,—hang by the teeth and do a back 
flop while supporting on my arms two young ladies (weight 
two hundred and two hundred and ten respectively). I thank 
you!” , 

Perhaps the applause brought by these lines encouraged the 
tighted actor to try others without the assistance of dumbells 
and the two hundred pound belles respectfully. He became a 
member of the Forepaugh stock company in Philadelphia, from 
which he migrated to the Baker stock company in Rochester, 
thence to the Hopkins repertoire in Memphis, Tenn. He gave 
a version of Hamlet which even the most captious critics agreed 
will stand unique among the procession of To-be-or-not-to-be 
impersonators. As one critic remarked, this Hamlet was 
decidedly “To be,’ and for that reason a happy ending should 
have been written in giving Hamlet an opportunity for a big 
fight scene in which he flogs all the enemies of Denmark. But 
Duncan earned genuine tributes for his dramatic work in ‘‘Sow- 
ing the Wind,” “The Parish Priest,” “David Garrick” and “The 
Man on the Box,” which he played on tour. 

Unlike others of the footlight fraternity, Duncan, when he 
beheld the movies cutting in on his profits, did not condemn 
them and swear vengeance. Nor did he for a moment argue 
whether to be or not to be. He plunged right in with them. 

When he first became leading man with the Vitagraph com- 
pany he played in feature dramas, including “The Man from 
the Desert,” “A Child of the North,” “Anne of the Mines,” 
“The Chalice of Courage,” “The Tenderfoot” and “Dead Shot 
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Sandow, the strong man, once made him an offer to go 
on the stage. 


His first public appearance was the result. 


Baker.” Then one day he had an inspiration. He saw an 
opportunity to combine his dramatic talents with his athletic 
in the serial form of entertainment. He explained his plan 
to Albert E. Smith, president of Vitagraph, who immediately 
endorsed it and set about writing “The Fighting Trail” in 
collaboration with Cyrus Townsend Brady. Duncan directed 
this as well as enacted its leading role. The star-director fol- 
lowed this with “Vengeance—and the Woman,” “A Fight for 
Millions” and “The Man of Might.” He is now completing 
the fifth installment-plan thriller, “Smashing Barriers.” 

Duncan requires no “doubles” for this work. In fact, he 
couldn’t find anyone better equipped for “doubling” than him- 
self. Thus he doubles as star and director and dare-devil. He 
has also deleted “fakes” from his camera compositions, be- 
cause, he says: 

“Film fans are pretty wise birds nowadays; you can’t fool 
them, so I’ve found it better to cut out a stunt if I can’t 
do it myself. Can’t get away with murder any more!” 

Among the genuine performances of daring in ‘Smashing 
Barriers,’ are Duncan’s ride on a log down a flume, the swing 
on a rope from the top of a hundred foot tree to another 
sixty yards distant, the “human chain” of men, Duncan dangling 
on the end, by which the heroine is rescued from a rock ledge. 

Duncan is ever originating situations requiring physical mir- 
acles, and wherever he happens to be, whether dangling over a 
cliff or swinging in the tree tops, he gets out his mangy 
memorandum beok with pencil attached and incarcerates the 
idea before it can escape. 





















































































































































“Play Ball!” 


The picture game enabled Cullen 
Landis to act as well as ty-cobb 
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He told me, more- 
over, that he plays 
first-base on the studio 
team, and—he’s_ the 
only actor who plays 
on the team that com- 
prises everyone from 
the studio property 
boy to the man at the 
front gate who lets ‘em 
in or out just as he 
chooses. 

Cullen is one of the 
voungest of the 
screen’s leading men. 
Also one of the most 
enthusiastic. And yet 
one of the least talka- 
tive. He never has 
anything to say about 
himself, and he was 
quite surprised when I 
told him that PHorto- 
PLAY wanted a story 
about him. 

it’s that quiet re- 
serve that makes most 
people think Landis is 
older than a mere 24. 
You look at him and 
at his curly hair and 
half smile and wonder 
just how old he is. 
And then you ask him 
if he’s ever been pro- 
posed to by mail, and 
he says bashfully that 
he hasn’t, but that he 
couldn’t accept such a 
kind invitation if he 
wanted to because— 

He’s married! 


And then he tells you about how he spends his Sundays— 
playing baseball with the “fellows” and playing with his baby, 
who’s just learning how to walk. 

“Don’t you ever do any of this gardening that all actors 
asked I, innocently. 
a farm some time or other?” 

“Nope,” quoth Cullen instanter. 


are said to revel in?” 
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a 
VER since he was a little youngster 
he’s had that yearning to don a 
striped cotton suit and a padded 
glove and to put ‘em over the home plate, and in his 
muchly younger days the “pros” in Nashville, Tennessee, used 
to let him shuffle their bats and chase after the pitched balls 
that went over the fence and out. 
wyn's drama factory, Cullen Landis simply insisted that the 
photographer take a picture of him in his baseball suit. 





He likes to play 
baseball and 
Mignon in the same 
way. 


farms. 
gardens, and 


By Jacxson Hunt 


to play ball. 


When I went out to Gold- Landis. 











Cullen Landis. Mary Jane Irving and Will Rogers in “Almost 
a Husband.” 
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bringing up daughter Pa 


That’s 


raise an umbrella. 
1 once thought I was good enough to be a 
professional pitcher, but I guess that I’m not.” 

This baseball ambition isn’t a mere passing fancy with Mr. 
In fact, it’s a deep-rooted desire. 
kid, he says, he used to have a “stand-in” with the Nashville 
team, who'd let him do all the work around the diamond that 











that line. 


inferences. 


“Don’t you crave 
into running shape. 


“Nope. I don’t want any 


“It’s the same way with parts.” 





the bunk. I hate 
I had one I couldn't 
All I want to do is 


When he was a 


corresponds to carry- 
ing water for the ele- 
phants in the circus, 
in return for which 
he’d get free tickets to 
the bleachers at mati- 
nees. 

And he never 
thought of being in 
pictures until his fam- 
ily came to California 
for his father’s health. 
He never even thought 
of seeing a studio, al- 
though he’d always 
liked the flickers ever 
since he once was an 
usher in the Vendome 
Theater in Nashville. 

“IT got the bug 
there,” he reminisced. 

And now that he’s a 
real, honest-to-John 
leading man for such 
eminences as Will 
Rogers and Mabel 
Normand, it occurred 
to yours truly that per- 
haps Cullen’ might 
have social ambitions 
such as others of the 
film profession have 
acquired. 

“I like society well 
enough,” he said, “but 
I must remain beauti- 
ful. (Put a question 
mark after that beauti- 
ful, will you?) I like 
to dance, but I guess 
I'm not so good in 


When they dance with me they’re always very nice 
when I step on their feet, but, you know, there are always 
Guess I'd rather tinker around machines.” 

Some kind soul, the prop boy told me, left a one-lunged 
motorcycle inside the gates one day. 
and whic’: he spends his leisure between scenes trying to put 


Which Cullen adopted, 


(Concluded on page go) 
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When you feel uncomfortable 
people's 


hands, you 


every time you see 


eyes upon your 


cannot be at your best 


PEOPLE NOTICE YOUR FINGERNAILS 


Every time you put your hand to your hair — Every time you powder 
your nose —Whenever you make a gesture, your hands are conspicuous 


7OUR tea cup poised in the air; the 

attention of the others centered 

on you—and fhen you caught a 

glimpse of your nails. The very memory 
of it still makes you flush. 

You cannot put on your hat or fasten 
vour glove; you cannot give your clothes 
a tiny, settling pat; you cannot make the 
least gesture without drawing attention 
to your hands. 


Nid 





y This is ruincus! 

The nail root is only 1/) > inch below 
If you cut the cuticle, you 
delicate root. 


the cuticle. 


are sure to injure the 


People not only look at your hands — 
they judge you by them. 

An occasionc! manicure may improve 
the appearance of your nails for the time 
being, but it will not seep them looking 
well. You must care for your nails 
regularly, and care for them by the 
right method. 

When you cut the overgrown cuticle, 
you can’t help cutting the living skin, 
too. There’s only ' > of an inch of cuticle 
to protect the root of the nails. When 
you hack into this cuticle you are hurting 
the only protection of the sensitive root. 


Below you see Cutex Cuticle Ke- 
mover, Cutex Nail White, and 
Powder Polish in the 
The three 


Cutex 
new ivory-like tube. 


eive you awonderful manicure r 


The skin, in its effort to heal these ugly 
little places, grows quickly and forms 





This is correct 


Soften and remove surplus cuticle with Cutex. 
It will leave a thin, beautiful nail base. 


thick, ragged cuticle that makes you 
feel self-conscious when people look at 
your nails, 

But Vou ¢an 
smooth, even. 


keep your cuticle thin, 


The right way to do this is to soften 
and remove the cuticle with Cutex. 
Just dip an orange stick (with cotton 
wrapped around the point) into the 
Cutex bottle. Then gently work the 
stick around the base of the nail, pushing 
back the dead cuticle. Carefully wash 
the hands, pushing the cuticle back when 
drying them, 

The Cutex way keeps the cuticle in 
perfect condition. It can’t break the 
skin or injure the nail root. 

To remove stains and make the nail 
tips snowy white, apply a little Cutex 
Nail White underneath the nails. Finish 
with Cutex Nail Polish. 


Get Cutex at any drug or department 










store. Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes 
in 35c and 65c bottles. Cutex Nail White, 
Nail Polish and Cuticle Comfort are 


each 35 cents. 


The exquisite result 
Your nails look like this all the time whe 


you give them a regular Cutex manicure. 


For 20 cents have exquisite nails 
for a month 


Mail the coupon below with two dimes 
and we will send you a complete Midget 
Manicure Set. Send for it today. Ad- 
dress Northam Warren, Dept. 711, 114 
W. 17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept.777, 200 Mountain Street, 
Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 





NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 711, 114 W. 17th St., N. Y.C. 
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«Play Ball!” 


(Concluded from page 88) 


he said. “You get ‘em, and the character youre to portray 
isn’t so good—I mean he’s a tough youngster or something, 
and you have to tinker with him before the camera and fix him 
up so that the audience won't say, ‘My word! I thought | paid 
to see this show,’ and gets up and leaves.”’ 

It developed that Landis doesn’t want to be (1) a he-vamp, 
(2) a screen pretty boy, or (3) an out-and-out villain. Rather, 
he likes to play film gentlemen who have a good heart but a 
bad set of morals, 
such as the short- 
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West, and Cullen was in Los Angeles a year before he even 
thought of pictures. At length, however, he got a job at the 
Balboa studio rustling “props.” 

“I’ve done almost everything in this business,” he said. 
“I’ve been chauffeur, assistant cameraman, assistant director, 
even stage carpenter.” 

But at last Sherwood McDonald gave him a part with Jackie 
Saunders in “Sunny Jane.” Cullen, you see, has never played 

“extra,” or a deep, 





change artist who 


hoarse murmur, 
for there followed 





takes their monev 
but always rescues 
the leading lady 
when she’s going 
t devastated 
by the guy with 
black whiskers, 
something like his 
role of The Kid in 
Rex Beach’s “The 
Girl on the Out- 
side,” or like that 
he had in “The 
Outcasts of Poker 
Flat.” 
And 


Oo be 


then he 
brings forth the 
idea that the 
lirector’s the 
whole thing in pic- 
tures. that 
the greatest thing, 
to him, is a good 
and that the 
fellow behind the 
megaphone is the 
boy who puts you 
over. 

Does he ever 
want to write his 
own, or other people's, stories?’ Does he ever expect to 
the greasepaint for the typewriter? NO!!! 

“I’m a laughable litterateur,” he asserted. “But I do man- 
age to answer all my mail. Do you know, people make you 
feel awfully good when they tell you about your.work. I get a 
lot of letters telling me where I’ve made mistakes. I like ‘em. 
And I’ve never gotten a ‘mushy’ missive.” 

The way Cullen ‘broke into drama’ was by playing a rabbit 
when some manager in Nashville flock of bunnies 
in a children’s play given by the village stock company. Cullen 
was 14 then, and for the next few months was absorbed in the 
process of theatrical art. And then his parents sent him back 
to school. where he stayed a while. only to go into the news- 
paper game as a route manager for the Nashville Tennessean- 
American 

Next, his father’s healt 








says 


WOON 


MQ Ay 





one, 


Paradise.” 


general hungry expression 


MM OSAMA 


QV 


Lhe Ld cc}dldccE 


icuave 


wanted a 


h broke down, and the family moved 


F you would know what makes the wild man look wild, you should have seen 
Cullen Landis “making up” for above part in Mabel Normand’s “The Empty 
A few teeth too many and an absence of pomade—together with a 
and there's your Man Friday. 
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the lead opposite 
Kathleen Clifford 
in the serial, 
“Who Is Number 
One?” 

From then on, it 
was smooth sailing 
for him. A year 
in Christie come- 
dies, in which he 
played in 52 vari- 
eties opposite Bil- 
lie Rhodes, and 
after that a fling at 
the “legit” in the 
Morosco stock 
company in Los 
Angeles with Molly 
McIntyre in “Lit- 
tle Miss Brown.” 

He didn't like 
stock. On Sunday 
afternoons, he said. 
you have to play 
a matinee when 
you want to play 
ball. And you do 
twice the work for 
half the — salary 
And so he shook 
the dust of the classic boards from his sandals and hied himself 
to the American studio in Santa Barbara for a part with Bill 
Russell in ““Where the West Begins.” 

Universal’s **The Outcasts of Poker Flat” is one of the best 
plays of the season. Cullen played juvenile in it, and they 
wanted him for another role when he went to Goldwyn to play 
in the aforesaid Rex Beacher. And this finished, he was offered 
a five-year contract as a leading juvenile, after signing which 
he’s played twice opposite Mabel Normand in “Upstairs” and 
“The Empty Paradise,” and once with Will Rogers in “Almost 
a Husband ” 

“And I suppose everybody is allowed to say who they like 
best in pictures, aren’t they?’ Cullen concluded. “Tell ‘en 
that I like Will Rogers. Gee! he’s a great scout. He’s teaching 
me how to do fancy roping, and I’m going to show him how to 
throw spit balls.” 
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Health Hint 


By LerGu METCALFE 


Yim ~ 


placed before the camera. 
or is it seven? 


YIoyD 


Wor 


lurking behind the rose hedge. 


Bananas, ’tis said, are healthful. 
[ must, at the next hedge, rejoice. 


WAS six years old by the old family Bible when my mother first had me 
That was years ago, and yet I am still six; 
(I must ask my press agent.) 

I have been wept over by a hundred crocodile mothers, furnished inspi 
ration for scores of screen criminals, been cast out by uncounted gold-bound 
curmudgeons, and have eaten a full gross of bananas offered by kidnapers 


Health is youth! 

















common little mistakes 


IRST, many women powder the ECAUSE vou have learned to depend 
wrong way -__ VI; any women w ho upon Pond’s Vanishing Cream tor a 
apprec iate the importance of powder- powder base, for freshening the skin and 
ing, fail to understand the right way protecting it from chapping, do not forget 


the importance of co/d cream. 
to y* it. Again and again during the P 


day, on the street, in the shops The very oi] which 
everywhere they are powdering, in a makes cold cream im- i. 
frantic effort to overcome a shiny face. practical for use before Me 
going out, is what the 4 . 
Yet the ugly glisten keeps crop- skin requires at other a 
ping out. times. The pure, sy 


creamy oil base in 
his is because people inake the mistake 


Pond’s Cold Cream 
of applying the powder direct/y to the skin. 


makes it the most 
perfect cleanser you 


If powdering is to be at all lasting eggOR NE HIE™, 


g> the 
thing to do is always to apply a powder 
base. Before you powder, take just a little 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream on the tips of 
vour fingers. Rub it well into your face. 
Instantly it disappeats, leaving your skin 
softened and refreshed. Now powder, and 
don’t think of it again 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream has no oil, 
it cannot come out ina shine. More than 
this, it holds the powder fast to your face 
two or three times as long as ever before. 


Dermatologists say that such a powder 
base isa protection to the skin. It keeps 
its texture from the coarsening due to 
exposure. 


W\ HEN vou are dressing for the eve- 
ning, do not make the mistake of failing to 
treshen your complexion. By lightly rub- 
bing Pond’s Vanishing Cream into your 
skin you can instantly give it a fresher, 
more vital look. 
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Cold (ream by When you want to look your live- 


liest, smootha little Pond’sVanish- 














ing Cream into the face. It gives 


|. ‘Vanishing (Cream your skin new freshness and 


makes the powder stay on. 





One with an oil base and one without any oil 


MAIL THIS COUPON 








Pond’s Extract Co., 138-P Hudson St., N. Y. 
Please send me, / the items checked 
Sample of Ponds Vanishing Cream. e 
Free Sample of Pond’s Cold Cream. m 
l Instead of the free samples, T desire the larger samples checked 
m below, for which I enclose the required amount: 
sa Pp e \ Se sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
b A 5e sample of Pond’s Cold Cream. 
tubes 
Name 
Street’ 
City State 
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MISTAKES WOMEN MAKE IN 
THE CARE OF THEIR) COMPLEXIONS 


Much homeliness is caused by three 







































B. 
justa bitof Pond'sVanish- . ; 
ing Cream, It will protect Vanishin 
the 


MAGAZINE. 


When you are all ready for bed,rub some 
Pond’s Cold Cream into vour pores and 
wipe it off with a soft cloth. In this 
way your skin will be kept clear and 
tree from dullness. 

You will find, 
too, that you can 
give vourself a won- 
dertul massage with 
Pond'sColdCream. 
It has just the con- 
sistency that is 
pertect for working 
well into the skin. 


Tue creams 


that your skin needs 
are each very difter- 
ent trom the other. 





fore going out apply Ie is Pond’s 


S 
shin from roughness. Cream that you 

should use as a 
powder base, as a protection from cold 
aud dust, and to freshen the complexion. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream is without oil. 
It is based on an ingredient which phy- 
sicians have recommended for years for 
its beautifying properties, 


On the other hand, for cleansing, for 
supplying a lack of oil, and for massage, 
Pond’s Co/d Cream should be used. Its 
formula was especially worked out tosupply 
just the amount of oil required for these uses. 


Neither of these creams will encourage 
the growth of hair on the face 


Get a jar or tube of each cream today 
at any drug or department store. 


You have no idea how 
much dust canworkintothe 
pores of your skin until you 
see how much comes out in 
the first Pond’s Cold Cream 
cleansing. 


Below The Children’s Home 
kiddies in Butte. Montana, 
just cant wait for the mati- 
nee to begin. They get in 
free. 
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At the left —Some new League 
members—- women represent- 
ing The Better Films Associa- 
tion of the Carnegie Public 
Library at Boise. 











Better Film 


HE motion picture industry itself has 

thrown all its power and influence into 

the battle against unclean films, and is 

out with a shotgun after anyone who will dare to manu- 
facture and attempt to show pictures that will throw discredit 
on the screen. 

At its annual meeting at Rochester the heads of all the com- 
panies, through the National Association of the Motion Picture 
Industry, passed resolutions, unanimously declaring war to the 
bitter end on anyone making or showing salacious pictures, 
and obligating themselves to submit every film to the National 
Board of Review, a voluntary organization of people, repre- 
senting churches, schools, philanthropic institutions, and public- 
spirited men and women from every walk in life. 

This is the answer to the people who have been advocating 
state and municipal censorship bodies, in too many cases from 
a selfish motive. It is voluntary censorship, and will undoubt- 
edly be much more drastic than the legalized censors, who 
have, in many, many cases, permitted to be shown films of 
vicious and unclean character. 

A few weeks preceding this action the one producer who has 
1ade a consistent line of pictures which called forth criticism 
because of their appeal executed a complete right-about-face, 
and declared that never again would he make such a picture 
He found it bad business, and the program of his future pro- 


y? 


By JANET PRIEST 


Fight 


Producers’ organization pledges itself to fight 
anyone in the industry throwing discredit on 
screen; Congress to investigate “health” films. 


ductions backs up in a substantial way his 
declaration: that nothing but the highest class 
productions will come from his studios. 

And to top it all plans have been completed for an investiga- 
tion which will place the responsibility for the showing to 
mixed audiences, of pictures on social evils, which have been 
masquerading as “health” films. 

These events are distinct triumphs for the better film workers 
of the entire country, thousands of them members of The Better 
Photoplay League of America, who have labored, some in large 
cities, some in towns and villages, in clubs and societies or 
entirely single-handed, to crystallize the public opinion that 
has always existed in behalf of clean and worth-while films. 
The Better Photoplay League of America will now be able to 
enter new fields of usefulness in its service to better film lovers 
encouraging the continued improvement of an art that at last 
begins to represent truly our best citizenry and mental attain- 
ments. 


HE entire motion picture industry has recently come in 

for severe criticism on account of such so-called health 

films as “Fit to Win” and “The End of the Road,” with which 
the recognized producers had nothing to do. 

One young girl, after attending a public presentation of one 
(Continued on page 110) 
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Sweet as a May Morning 


i OMPEIAN FRAGRANCE” 
is a perfumed message from 
the flowery fields of May. When first 
this enchanting fragrance greets you 
— just close your eyes. Swiftly you 
are swept away toa magical land of 
flowering meadows and shady trees, 
cooled by grateful breezes from 
far-away snow-capped peaks. 


You simply must try Pompeian 
Fragrance, the new 25c tale with 
the new enchanting odor. At all 
toilet counters. 


GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian on any package is 
your guarantee of quality and safety. 
Should you not be completely satisfied, 
the purchase price will be gladly refunded 
by the Pompeian Company at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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nce 


a Tale 


Quality Assured 


The quality of Pompeian Fragrance 
is guaranteed by the makers of 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, 
Pompeian DAY Cream (Vanishing), 
Pompeian BLOOM (a rouge that 
won’t crumble), Pompeian MAS- 
SAGE Cream, and Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream (a superior cold 
cream). 





























Get Art Panel and Samples 


All sent for a dime. This beautiful 
1920 Pompeian Beauty Art Panel, en- 
titled ‘‘ Sweetest Story Ever Told’’, is 
26 inches Jong by 8 inches wide, and 
is finished in colors. With it we will 
send asamplecf Pompeian Fragrance, 
and also a sample of each of the 3 
Pompeian Instant Beauty prepara- 
tions shown herewith. Send coupon 


Today. 








































THE POMPEIAN CO, 
2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


Gentiemen:—T enclose a dime for a 
1920 Pompecian Beauty Art Panel and 
sampleof Pompeian FRAGRANCE. the 
new tale. Also Instant Beauty samples 


NE sas ene anebaueebaudawcnes 


NE cadecpeenscanesinctousseewenandons : 


i cintseninnenens pied eee 
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They put Mary Pickford on the tire-escape of an honest-to-goodness tenement just to shoot her! 





The cruel cameraman Charles 


Rosher is even now focusing his lenses on helpless Little Mary while Sidney Franklin is directing her to look soulful — at the 


top of his voice. 


It was all for “The Hoodlum” one of the little star's late First National releases. 
who are tired of seeing their Mary in rags 


lays and 


Real news and interesting comment about 
motion pictures and motion picture people. 


By Cat YORK 


ACK PICKFORD has signed a star 

contract with Goldwyn for a period of 

three years. This contract places the 

baby of the Pickford family in a real 
stellar position for the first time. Here- 
tofore he has been, generally speaking, 
“Mary’s brother,” no matter how sympa- 
thetically he portrayed the boy parts his 
various employers assigned him to do 
Now he seems to have definitely dropped 
the family leaning and is going on his 
own. I can prove this by a bit of very 
personal information: Mrs. Charlotte 
Pickford, assuredly the most businesslike 
and energetic mother in pictures, was, al- 
legedly, anxious to have Jack under her 
own wing and is said to have offered him 
$85,000 a picture, the films to be released 
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by First National, Jack’s organization to 
bear all producing costs. The lad—he has 
just celebrated his twenty-third birthday 
—chose to go strictly on his own, appar- 
ently. and took the Goldwyn offer. This 
is a straight salary proposition. at $1.800 
a week, $2.500 a week and $3,000 a week 
respectively. for the three years. 


AROLD LLOYD suffered an acci- 

dent which threatened for a time 
the film career of this young comedian. 
The first newspaper accounts were not 
sanguine; they read that Lloyd—while 
lighting a cigarette from the fuse of a 
supposedly harmless studio bomb—had 
his right hand completely torn off, his 
face badly lacerated, and his eyeballs 


And 


a sop for the fans 


~— she also appears all lucilled up in the latest from the shops. 


Qyers 


punctured. The surgeons say now that 
they will be able to save all but a portion 
of his thumb and index-finger, in the in- 
jured hand; that his eyes are not harmed 
at all, and that his face, while scarred, is 
scarred in such a small way that the 
gougings will not show under makeup 
He will be able to go on with his work 
about the first of the year; he is ahead 
of his releases anyway. A new series of 
two-reel comedies is scheduled and he 
had already completed three. 


AMES YOUNG, who is now directing 
for Selznick, avows his intention of 
once more making “Mrs. Young” a 
notable name. Before Young entered pic- 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Suy TODAY 


10 MONTHS | 
TO PAY 








XI—One perfectly cut, 
blue-white diamond set in 
“Merry Widow” mounting 
of white gold. $65. 


platinum, 2 blue-white 
diamonds in hexagon 
settings. $175. 





mm 


raond a Tiffany style. 


sive acarf % 
pin; white gold hand- @ 
engraved mounting, 1 9% 

perfectly cut, blue-white § 
diamond. $40. 





X7— Superior 
diamond, set Tiffany 
style, solid gold 
mounting. $126. 


bad 
ee | 
~ 


. 
( 


X8—Beaw mount- 
ing of white gold. com- 
bined with green gold; 
one diamond. 


superior 


X9— Ti 
style set with 
one fine dia- 
mond. $45. 





X10- Genie, hand- 
carved. cameo in hand- 
engraved, solid gold 
bezel. $7.50. 

Xil—The “Merry Wid- 


ow,” always popular, set 


with 5 perfectly cut, blue- 
white diamonds, in plat- 
$100. 


inum. 





X12 Solid gold, dia 

X13—One fine dia- mond-set tie claspy’ 
mond; Tiffany style Roman finish. $5. 
setting. $2 










toon of solid 
gold, set with 
4 blue-white 
diamonds; 15- 
inch chain in 


cluded. 

















: iC, 
engraved mounting of 


ue-white dia- 






















diamond. in hand-car- 
ved platinum mount- 
$200. 

































X1is— ( Tessling 
diamonds, platinum set, 
surround a beautiful blue 
$115. 







X 3-—-; 
Searf pin 
with one 
excep- 
tionally 
fine, blue- 
white di- 
amond, 
set Tif- 
fany 
style. $50. 





ing. ’ raceful 

' pat vern nof white gold 
‘ t, blue- ¢ 
Dreger 5, ‘acetéd sapphire. 









ate 
i cher eae one fine 
$35. 


diamond. 








X2i—Tiffany style tamond cluster. 
ring; one perfectly cut 
wediamond. $65. 














X37—Seven fine perfect-cut, blue- 
white diamonds, uniform in size, color 
and brilliancy, crown set, resembling a 
$350 solitaire. Hand- ~engrayed, white; 
> mms (looks like platinum.) 


X24—One superior dia- 
snond in tooth setting. $50. 


Every Article Here Shown 
Is a Special Value 


Every diamond genuine, blue-white, perfect-cut. Your 
choice will be sent ON APPROVAL, NO RISK. 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. Pay only one-fifth 
if satisfied after examination — balance in ten pay- 
ments. SWEET’S Policy: You must be satisfied or no 
sale. Maiden Lane’s Greatest Credit Jewelers guarantee 
this. PROFIT SHARING: 712% yearly increase 
in exchange value allowed on every diamond purchased 
from us. Liberty Bonds Accepted at Face Value. 


pepe De Luxe Catalogue FREE 


Maiden Lane's greatest collection of precious gems, 
| cca silverware, watches and gifts of every description. 
Every article a rare bargain. The lowest prices, the 
highest ,uality. Ten Months to Pay on Everything. 
Write today for your Free Copy. Address Dept. 429-S 


cameo set with two fine 
diamonds. $28.50. 


X26—Seven blue- 
white diamonds, 


B hexagon set in white 
gold mounting. $85, 





. “ X25—Genuine cameo 
ee in hand-engraved, 
PF stig gold bezel. $8. 


y SR 


. X27—Twin Belcher 
in two blue-white di- 
Bean $100. 


X28 — Gontle- 
men’s tooth ring, 


one fine diamond. 
$45 













X36—“SWEET indestructible pearls of rich, iridescent beauty ana 
soft, changeable tints. Graduated necklace 16 inches long, complete with 
solid gold clasp, in handsome grey velvet gift case. $17. 





X34— 14K 
solid gold 
wrist watch 
Guaranteed 
importe 
movemen 


- X31—Beautiful pend- 
ant: 47 genuine 
whole pearls; one 
#a% blue-white dia 
pond and barque 
drop; 15-inch 
chain in- 
, cluded. 











X35—Same § 
as X34 with § 
20-yr. guar- 
anteed gold- 
filled case, 
$12.50. 
















exceptional — 
mvalue. $25. 








U,,. CG; 
eee ly % 
: flen’s Massive, seven- "a, "», 
diamond iatean set cluster ring. $75. “G Bg 
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THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 
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Prepare babys food fi 


according to the 


Mellin’s Food 
Method of 
Milk Modification 










































































ABLAC 


Face Powper 
Madame La Mode 


endorses face powders that are unquestionably good 
Lablache is an old favorite—it benefits, protects 
beautifies the skin. It is 

fragrant, genteel, delight- 

ful and it sells on its 

merits— not bec ause it 

“smells so good.’ 


und 





Refuse Substitutes 
€ } lar 


t10c. 
x. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 57 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, ' 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 








904 ) 


Houdini may be able to conjure cards from Roscoe's ears, sleeve, and suspenders but 


our Fatty isn't going to believe it, he isn't 


He may look gullible, in this country-boy 
garb, but b gosh he knows it’s only a trick and he can't help looking skeptical. 


Yes 


Fatty just dropped in for a visit, at the Lasky plant where the magician was working. 


tures he was 
of prominence 


and 
that 


an actor 
and in 


director 
period married 
Rida Johnson, the writer. Rida Johnson 
came to fame as Rida Johnson Young— 
she wrote “Captain Kidd Jr.” and other 
successful plays. But she didn’t remain 
Mrs. Young. Then James married Clara 
Kimball, who soon became a famous film 
star. But when her marriage became null 
and void she didn’t drop the “Young” any 
more than had Rida Johnson. Now there 
is again a Mrs. Young; and when he is 
through with his present engagements it 
is said Mr. Young will star his wife, who 
was Clara Whipple, another picture actress 
of considerable eminence. 


stage 


ALLIE Reid started in pictures at $75 
a week—some say even less. And now 
has signed a new contract with Fa- 
Players-Lasky for five years, by the 
of which he will receive, in his fifth 
year, a compensation equal to that of any 
male star on the screen. Incidentally he has 
started work on a picturization of “Haw- 
thorne of the U. S. A.,” from the stage play 
in which Douglas Fairbanks appeared 


Reid 
mous 
terms 


IRST NATIONAL has acquired 

Katherine MacDonald productions. 
icy young actress, whose beauty stood 
in such films as “The Squaw Man” and 
“The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” formed 
her own company sometime ago and com- 
pleted two pictures, “The Thunderbolt” and 
“The Bleeders.’ The Exhibitors’ Circuit 
has contracted for these and for a series 
of ten new ones to be delivered for re- 
lease in two years. 


the 
This 
out 


HE Rothacker company of Chicago sent 
a completely equipped camera crew into 
Canada for the purpose of securing scenic 
material for its “Outdoor” series. The first 
stop made was Banff, and while in that 


advertisement in 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


the 
and 
never 


vicinity 
Louise 
which 
camera. 


cameramen 
then went 
before 


“covered Lake 
inland to country 
heard the click of the 


LLIOTT DEXTER, 

summer, walked onto the Lasky 
for the first time in nearly four months 
As every film-follower is aware, he had 
been bedridden with a paralytic affliction 
Well on the road to recovery when this 
was written, by now he will undoubtedl 
have begun work on _ his initial stellar 
vehicle, “The Prince Chap.” His illness 
came, you will remember, just as the Fa 
mous-Lasky officials decided that his work 
merited a promotion. 


one day in the late 


lot 


HEODORE KOSLOFF, 

dancer, is concentrating his energies on 
the creeping pastels. He has signed with 
Famous Jy ~ rs to appear in a special pro 
duction of “The Wanderer,” from the Bibli 
cal stage spectacle. M. Kosloff is best 
known to the clientele of the Russian and 
other ballets; but he appeared in one pic 
ture: Geraldine Farrar’s “The Woman God 
Forgot,” of several seasons back. 


the Russian 


LEO MADISON is 
on the west coast—working in a se 
called “The Radium Mystery.” The 
first three episodes were shot at Universal 
City, Cleo’s old optic home, and the other 
instalments will be taken in the Montana 
and Wyoming sections which Fred Stone 
made so popular as movie locations. 


wo 


were 


back among them 


rial 


recent commuters California 

Myrtle Stedman and _ Betty 
Blythe. Both have parts in the Rex Beach 
picture, “The Silver Horde” now in process 
of manufacture at Goldwyn’s Culver City 
studios. Miss Stedman—one of the _ best- 
known feminine leads on the screen—she 


to 


















Plays and Players 


( Continued ) 


has been prominent since the Morosco film 
days, will play Cherry Malotte. Miss 
Biythe—you will remember her with Vita- 
graph. 


AZEL DALY is Tom Moore's leading 

woman in a new picture Harry Beau- 
mont is directing. Miss Daly, you know, 
is Mrs. Beaumont outside the studio. 





AZIMOVA has selected a new director. | 


His name is Charles Bryant, who is 
more or less familiar to you as Madame’s 
leading man. He is also Madame’s husband 


and business manager. Right now there are | 


no other jobs for him. 


T IS gossiped about Hollywood that 
pretty Alice Lake is to be starred by 
Metro in “Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” Miss 


Lake has shown much emotional ability in | 


her recent Metro pictures and Director Gen- 
eral Maxwell Karger is convinced that she 
is star material. Another comedy queen go- 
ing up. Alice just finished playing “Nora” 
in Bert Lytell’s “Lombardi, Ltd.” 


AURICE TOURNEUR is doing into 

celluloid Robert Louis Stevenson’s im- 
mortal tale, “Treasure Island.” In it the 
boy hero will be played, as it was on the 
stage, by a girl, Shirley Mason having been 
chosen for the role of “Jim Hatvkins.” Jack 
Holt, who until this experience, has never 
essayed a character role, is doing “Long John 
Silver” and that noted artist, “Bull’’ Mon- 
tana, is another of the pirates bold. Accord- 
ing to the Tourneur script the story will be 
more or less idealized, much as the noted 
French screen translator filmed “The Blue- 
bird.” The work is being done at Goldwyn’s 
Culver City studio but Famous Players- 
Lasky will release “Treasure Island.” 


OIS WILSON, who “broke into” the 

movies as J. Warren Kerrigan’s leading 
lady as the result of a Universal popularity 
contest four or more years ago, has signed 
her name to a Lasky contract. She is to 
officiate as Bryant Washburn’s leading lady 
and she will be seen soon in “It Pays to 
Advertise.” 


FTER nearly a year picture-making on 





the west coast, Anita Stewart is back | 
home—home being Bayshore, Long Island, 


where she and her husband, Rudy Cameron, 
are resting preparatory to resuming film 
activities on the Atlantic side of the con- 
tinent. Miss Stewart’s latest photoplay “In 


Old Kentucky” makes the fourth unreleased | 


Stewart picture which First National has in 
reserve. By the way: the youngest mem- 
ber of the family, George, is Mary Miles 
Minter’s juvenile leading man in “Anne of 
Green Gables.” 


HURSTON Hall, the excellent charac 
ter actor who contributed to the cellu- 
loid one of its finest performances: as J 


Booze Hunter in Universal’s “The Weaker | 


Vessel”, has made a complete transition 
to the legitimate. He went to Atlantic City 
to play one of the leading parts in a play 


put on by Oliver Morosco, “Civilian | 


Clothes,” which would probably have been 


seen in Manhattan before this time if it | 


hadn’t been for the thespians’ strike. 


ANNIE WARD is coming back to screen 


activity. Miss Ward, with her husband | 
and leading man, Jack Dean, left our shores | 


some months ago, and has since been re- 
siding in London. Now we hear that she 
will appear in William A. Bradv’s first for- 
eign production—for which he completed 





| 
| 
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As 


A 
wife 


& Miwon 
Rinerd 


Costs 15 Cents 


Much as 15 Dishes of Delicious Quaker Oats 


serving of bacon and eggs, at this writing, costs the house- 
about 15 cents. It supplies about 250 calories—-the energy 





measure of food value. That 15c would buy about 15 dishes of 
Quaker Oats. And they would supply 2,500 calories of food. 


Quz 


Compare Food Values 


iker Oats yields 1810 calories per pound. Round steak yields 890. So oats 


are twice as nutritious as beef, measured on the calory basis. 
The cost of some necessary foods at this writing will average about as follows: 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 

Quaker Oats ‘ ‘ 5! 5c Fish about ‘ P 50c 
Average Meats . ‘ 45c Eggs . - a" " 60c 
Vegetables “ llc to 75 











This doesn’t mean to eat oats alone. One needs variety. 


But Quaker Oats is the supreme basic breakfast. It costs one-ninth what meat 
and eggs cost for the same calory value. And the oat is the greatest food that grows. 


Quaker Oats 


All Puny Grains Discarded 


Quaker Oats is flaked from queen grains Oat lovers all the world over send here for 
only—justthe rich, plump, flavory oats. We get Quaker Oats. 
but ten pounds from a bushel. By discarding You get all this flavor without extra price 
all the small grains we get a delightful flavor. when you specify Quaker Oats. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


3210A 
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He First Notices 
Your Complexion 
Make your complexion 


beautiful — attractive —a 
reason for admiration. 





Per ere” 


If your complexion is 
naturally rough, or lacks 
that exquisite texture so 
greatly to be desired, give 
it a few touches of 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION You may think that the Talmadge sisters only took this pose for the purposes of this 
picture. Well, you're wrong. For every morning the three-—-Constance, Norma and 

POWDER Natalie—rise early, jump into their middy blouses—-they all have short hair so that's no 
trouble—and take their morning exercises from Captain David Kirkland, who is also 

and see how well it com- | Connie's film director. Then they all motor to town from this Bayshore home for the 


mands the glance of ap- day's work in the Talmadge studio. 
probation. 


we 
ae 


\ 


Fae 


| arrangements when he was recently on the ILEEN PERCY is now Mrs. Ulric 
|other side. The new concern is the Film Busch. Young Busch is a grand-nephew 
D’Art by name; and the Ward picture will of the inventor of Budweiser. He has also 
| be filmed—parts of it at least—in France. succumbed to the lure of the cinema; I 
hear that both he and his sister Marv 
R* ALART will release all the future Busch are appearing in a social satire with 
productions of Allan Dwan. The Lew Cody at Astra. Eileen is Lew’s tem- 
Arthur Kane concern came to an agreement’ porary leading woman 
with Mayflower Pictures by which they 
will handle the series. Dwan—who came to EALART has contracted for the pro- 
recognition in the Triangle days, and as ductions of another director: Emile 
director for the Douglas Fairbanks organi- Chautard. The Frenchman’s first  inde- 
zation—has lately completed “Soldiers of pendent picture of his series of six is a 
Fortune’ from Richard Harding Davis’ filmization of “The Mystery of the Yel- 
story, and is working now on “Luck o’ the low Room” from the novel of Gaston Le- 
| Trish.’ roux. 





ENNETH HARLAN is back at Uni- ITA STANWOOD returns to the screen 
versal, after having played opposite after an absence of three years in sup 
Mary Pickford for a time. This time he is port of her husband H. B. Warner, in a 
co-starring with Helen Jerome Eddy in a_ forthcoming Hampton production. She had 
serial. been chiefly occupied for the past year con 
ducting the infant education of daughter 
This Gift Book is Yours! \ULINE STARKE is playing an ingenue Joan 
=, “Year Beck” of hesey thouahtd Contains for the first time in her screen career— 


a wealth of desirable things In genuine leather with Clara Kimball Young in “Eyes of REIGHTON HALE. late of the serials. 
A gift suitable for everybody, for any occasion— Youth.” 


ee ee 7 Because she can do that sort of and Ray McKee, late sergeant for Uncle 
The New i Media aie | thing so well, Pauline has always been Sam, are additional World acquisitions 
The handiest thing you could give a man—just | cast as the poor persecuted celluloid child, Supporting Hale in his first picture will be 
eee Of real American pigskin, (865) | but now she can do the frolicsome stuff to Virginia Valli, the brunette ex-Essanayite 
105 c ° ° bs 9 = ° 2° 
ew Mase~fer men and wens, Gencine | her heart’s content. from Chicago. McKee will do light come- 
morocco, leather lined. (355) for 6 keys, $1. dies 

tag BL W.n. y ssp, a eS 14 |\“7°HE Catherine Van Buren who plays 

eys Di Oo e ook. 


opposite Mitchell Lewis in “The Last OX bought the cinema rights to Mark 
Robert \V: Kellogg of his People” looks very much like Mabel Twain’s “A Connecticut Yankee at 
Van Buren—who created the screenic “Girl King Arthur’s Court.” Tom Mix will be 

1406 Longmeadow St., Springfield,Mass. 


|of the Golden West.” No wonder: Cath- presented in the role of the Yankee of the 
|erine is Mabel’s daughter famous satire. 
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F you were a follower of the flicker-drama 
in the days when it was young, you re- 
member the Flying A stock company, and} 


the 
half 


and 
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little brunette 


of its releases: 
been off the screen for a long time now— 
news from her is not about | 


the latest 


. ' 
who was the heroine of 
Vivian Rich. She has 


the resumption of her dramatic activities 
he birth of a 
She married and retired; she is Mrs. 


but the announcement of 
son, 
Ralph Jesson. 


t 


N° sooner had Houdini 
( 


srim Game” for Famous Players-Lasky | 


than Jesse, manager of the last half of the 





finished “The 


concern, secured his signature to a new con- 
tract. By the terms of this agreement Hou- 
dini will remain with the Zukor organiza- | 


tion for an indefinite time. 


HEODORE ROBERTS, I believe, holds | 
the record for faithful dramatic service | 
to one company. He has 
contract with Lasky by the terms of which | 
he will remain with them for his sixth year 
in pictures. He has never been 


other company. 


signed a new 


K. LINCOLN has signed 


e with American Cinema. 


four productions a year. 


A favorite star 
since his Vitagraph days—in which he gained 


a 


with any | 
| 


contract 


He will make 


initial recognition with Anita 


“A Million Bid”’—Lincoln 


s 


ance was in “Desert Gold” the 


HE screen lost one of its great heavies 
acting for 
directing. He used to make things hot for 
Bill Hart in the old Ince-Triangle pictures 
such as “The Devil’s Double” 
lately been continuing as the villainous half- 
breed in “The Westerners” from the Stewart 
Edward White story. And upon comple- 
tion of another bad man role in Rex Beach’s 
“Silver Horde” at Goldwyn, McKim will di- 
rect for the Great Authors’ corporation. 


when Robert McKim 


O you remember Greta Ahrbin-Gretchen- 
Hartman-Sonia-Markova-Hale? She’s 


left 


Stewart in| 
latest appear- 
Hodkinson 
picturization of Zane Grey’s western novel. 


and he has 





coming back. The lady of the many names | 
—who is in private life the wife of Alan 


Hale, well-known blonde 


leading 


man—has | 


a part in a forthcoming Doris Kenyon pic- | 


ture, “The Bandbox.” TI 


ILA LEE came east this 
little vacation. With her was Mrs. Gus 
“ou know 


1is 


is 


Edwards, her foster-mother. 


Lila used to be “Cuddles” 
wards vaudeville revue. She finished a pic- 


of 


Mrs. Hale’s | 


first screen appearance in some time. 


month for a 


y 


the Gus Ed- 


ture called “The Heart of Youth,’ and now 


she is scheduled for a new 


subject following her success in 
tor’s “Male and Female—Created He Them” 
from “The Admirable Crichton” 


she played’ the slavey. Now she is to play 


t 


Cecil DeMille 


hat direc- 


in which 


opposite Wallie Reid, as the featured lead 


however, in “Hawthorne 
James Cruze is handling 


on the job. “Hawthorne” 
from Essanay who purchased the film rights 
several years ago. It’s the play that gave 
Doug Fairbanks his favorite stage role back | 


in his precinema days. 


EBSTER CAMPBELL, who has found 
the lure of Wall Street more poignant 
of late than the lure of the celluloid, has 
decided to cast his lot once more with Vita- 
graph. He wil be the leading man in a new} 


of 


the 
the 


megaphone 


was 


. & 


acquired 





series of O. Henry stories, supperting Gypsy 
he stage. Mr. 
Campbell, it might be mentioned in passing, 
is the husband of Corinne Griffith, the Vita- | 


O’Brien, a recruit from 


graph star. 


t 
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BURSON 


Ns) (0) 108 (ON I 


Corinne 


Griffith 


Says, ‘No more garter 
ravels for me now that 
Burson Hose have a 
Top that prevents 
them.’’ 


Burson Hose are made 
with a Narrow Hem 
‘Top, of extra elasticity, 
that positively prevents 
garter runs. 


You can appreciate what 
a relief it would be not 
to have any more garter 
runs—and what a saving 
it would mean in giving 
longer wear to the stock- 
ings. Garter runs or ray- 
els are the most annoying, 
most destructive agent 
known to hosiery. Now 
you can avoid them by 
wearing Burson Hose. 


Accept no substitute — see 
that you get the Narrow 
Hem Garter Top—that’s 
what saves you money 
and darning. You'll find 
Burson Hose more com- 
fortable, too, because of 
the extra elastic top, and 
because they are knit to 
shape without seams. 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, 
Mercerized and Silk 
twisted with Fibre. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Burson Hose are sold at 
leading stores everywhere 
Burson Knitting Co. 


286 Park Street 


Rockford, Ill. 


PHOTO BY 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHRSTON 
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Mother: 
Keep a jar of 
Musterole handy 


Sometimes, in the night, 
Pain comes to your house. 
Then is the time, most of 
all, when you rely on good 
old Musterole. No fuss, no 
bother,no worry—no mess- 
ing about with plasters or 
waiting for water to heat. 


Quickly you go tothe Musterole 
jar. A bit of that clean white oint- 
ment on little Bobbie’s chest, and 
lightly yourubit in. A gentle tin- 
gle of skin puts Dcctor Nature to 
work, and soon a healing warmth 
reaches the congested spot. Then 
comes a soothing coolness, and 
Bobbie drowses off to sleep. 


For coughs, congestions, bron- 
chitis and croup, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective. It is good, 
too,todrive away the pains of rheu- 
matism, lumbago and neuralgia. 


Musterole relieves — without 
discomfort. 


It is better than a mustard 
plaster, with all the virtues of the 
old-time plaster but none of its 
disadvantages. 


Musterole does not blister. And 
it is easy to apply. Just rubit on. 
Rub it on—for little Bobbie’s cold 
—for Sister’s bronchitis—for 
Grandma’s pains in chest or back. 
It’s an old-fashioned remedy in a 
new-fashioned form. 

Keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60c jars. $2.50 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


| and 


| about 


| most 
| comedy in his new surroundings will be a 


| “Arizona,’—the 


| different kinds of furs each day. 
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“COME ONE MUST PAY” is the illumi- 

nating title of a new Ivan Abramson 
drama, recently completed, with Jackie 
Saunders. Miss Saunders is now with 
World, in a stellar capacity. 


ARGUERITE CLARK will be a Man- 
hattunite again soon. She never liked 
the west, and it was only on this trip that 
she found it endurable at all. Famous 
Players-Lasky made it so comfortable for 
her—with a private dressing-room bunga- 
low and southern California location trips 
all—that she was prevailed upon to 
for a while. But now that she has 
finished “Luck in Pawn” she will, 
with her husband, H. Palmerson Williams, 
return to the east. 


stay 


OSCOE ARBUCKLE, if you recognize 
your Fatty under such a dignified title 
—has moved his organization from Glendale 
to Culver City, where he has taken a new 
studio. It is one of the best-equipped and 
modern along the coast. His first 


rural affair, including the ebullient Buster 


| Keaton and pretty little Molly Malone. 


INCENT SERRANO, the man who 
created the part of Lieut. Denton in 
stage version,—is picture 
acting with Clara Kimball Young in “Eyes 
of Youth,’ Marjorie Rambeau’s Broadway 
success. He was brought to the coast from 


| New York especially to play tne Yogi, and 


claims that he likes pictures considerably, 
inasmuch as he drew more than a month’s 
salary before he did any work. 


DALLA PATTRA, who 


oe, 
says that she’s the escaped daughter 
of the khedive of Egypt, is in the western 


film colony and is going to appear in a 
film version of the Sultan’s harem. Dalla 
Pattra looks a lot like Theda Bara, eats 
large quantities of garlic, and wears several 
She worked 
a while at Vitagraph. 


ELBURNE MacDOWELL’S wife 
has separated herself from him. Mac- 
Dowell, who has been for some time with 


| Ince, is the one-time spouse of the famous 


TB 
T\ Ct Ne STE 





If thin, build up. If burdened 
with excess flesh, veduce! Have 
an attractive figure. You CAN 

as sure as sunrise. Let me 
explain how 87,000 refined 
women have done this; how you 
ean do it. Simple, sure, effective. 
All in your own room—in a eur- 
prisingly short time. 


Be Well 


Without Drugs 
I build your vitality so that all 
sorts of physical ailments are rc 
lieved by Nature’s methods—no 
drugs nor medicines, I strengthen 
your heart, teich you howtostand, 
to walk and breathe correctly. I 
have spent 16 years at this work 
leading physicians endorse 





me. 
Mybooklettellinghowtostandand 


| frenzied 


; ever 





walkcorrectlyisfree. Shall Imail 

itto you NOW?’ If later you desire 

my services you will find the cost 

most reasonable. Write me. 
Susanna Cocroft ——_ = 

624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 35, CHICAGO iia! < Se 

Missa Cocroft ia nationally recognized as an authority on conc 


ing women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 


Fanny Davenport, and is himself well known 
as a classical actor. 


ITH the most prosperous era in the 
history of the cinema before them, 
picture producers are making more or less 
efforts to corral stars—feminine 
ones chiefly, although several masculine 
players are filing daily offers. Likewise it 
is the golden age for the exhibitor for every 
theater owner in the country who has an 
ounce of go-to-it-iveness in his veins is 
reaping the harvest notwithstanding the 
fact that he is paying more for his com- 
modity than even dreamed of a year ago. 
As an instance of the remarkable rise in film 
rentals, the first Fairbanks release via the 
United Artists (Big Four) is being distrib- 
uted on a basis of $1,000,000 gross for the 
United States. One can only realize the 
tremendous advance when it is considered 
that the best any Fairbanks picture has 
done was something like $300,000 
covering a period of two years rentals. 
The Big Four is using the coming Mary 
Pickford pictures as bait, exhibitors who 
sign for the Fairbanks photoplay being given 
the privilege of taking “Pollyanna”, the first 


| Pickford Big Four release, at a figure yet 


to be fixed. The new Fairbanks picture, 
“His Majesty, the American,” likewise, is 
the most costly one ever manufactured by 
that dynamic star as it is said to have caused 


an outlay of more than $300,000. The sets 
used alone, cost something like $50,000. So 
other producers watching these mounting 
prices in pop-eyed amazement are rushing 
madly about offering stars hitherto unheard 
of sums to don makeup in their behalf. 


HEN it was beginning to look as 

though Jack Pickford had a rough 
trail ahead of him, cinamatically speaking, 
along came Goldwyn and signed him at a 
reputed salary of $2,000 weekly. Jack im- 
mediately quit New York to join the galaxy 
of stars at Goldwyn’s Culver City institute. 


RISCILLA DEAN is back at Universal 

City after an exciting experience as a 
near free lance. Priscilla made a contract 
with Universal a couple of years ago which 
carried an option for an additional year at 
a stated salary. The greed upon stipend 
looked pretty ‘good then but nowadays it 
wouldn't have paid the salary of a good 
“bit” player. A legal flaw was found in the 
“poipers” and Priscilla announced that Uni- 
versal would see her no more unless she hap- 
pened to peep over the fence from the roof 
of her limousine. After considerable dicker- 
ing Universal admitted that the salary men- 
tioned in the option was more or less 
piffling and Priscilla came back to draw a 
weekly pay check that will augment her 
bank balance quite a bit. During the parley- 
ing, however, Miss Dean received offers 
from practically every important producing 
company in the field at figures ranging up 
into the thousands. Not so bad for a girl 
who thought seventy-five a week was a for- 
tune two years ago. 


AA DRED HARRIS CHAPLIN’S first 
independent production under the Louis 
Mayer banner will be “Old Dad” from the 
novel by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. Walde- 
mar Young has done the adaptation and 
Joseph Henabery, for a long time Douglas 
Fairbanks’ right hand man, will be the di- 
rector with a schedule calling for the be- 
ginning of work early in October. Mrs. 
Chaplin’s health is said to be wholly re- 
stored and she looks forward to her new 
work with a great deal of pleasure, although 
Husband Charlie, it is understood, is still 
opposed to his wife engaging in toil again. 
An attempt was made by Mr. Mayer to ob- 
tain “The Little Minister” for his new star, 
but Mr. Barrie was unwilling to part with 
it although the magnate is alleged to have 
bid as high as $50,000 for the film rights to 
the famous novel and play. 


OUSE PETERS is back in Hollywood 

after a two years absence. He re- 
turned to play the leading role in “Love, 
Honor and Obey”, the first of the Monte 
Katterjohn productions to be made by Harry 
Garson. The director is Al Green, long ac- 
claimed as “the best assistant in the busi- 
ness.” He was assistant to Colin Campbell 
when “The Spoilers” and other historic Selig 
sunplays were made and for two years was 
assistant to Marshall Neilan. He has also 
directed a number of pictures for Fox and 
Selig. The Katterjohn film will have some- 
thing of an all-star cast as it will include 
such feminine celebrities as Mary Alden, 
Mildred Reardon and Ruth Sinclair, in pri- 
vate life Mrs. Irving Cummings. The newly 
organized Equity Company, which will dis- 
tribute the Clara Kimball Young films, will 
also market the Katterjohn productions. 


IOLET HEMING is back in New 
York, footlighting it again, after do- 
ing the title role of “Everywoman” for 
Lasky in Hollywood. She had a lot of 
trouble getting back because of the prevalent 
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railroad strike. Accommodations were scarce 
and finally she told Studio Manager Fred 
Kley that she would take a Pullman section 
if no drawing room or compartment could | 
be had. Upon boarding the train she learned | 
that the upper and lower berths of her sec- | 
tion were in different cars but Violet said | 
she was going on that train if she had to sit | 
up in a chair for four days and nights. She | 
didn’t have to sit up. 


HERE is an interesting story behind the | 

acquisition of “The Miracle Man,” | 
George Loane Tucker's sensational photo- | 
play success. The stage play of that name 
was written by George M. Cohan from 
Frank Packard’s novel and ever since it was 
‘first produced on the stage Tom Meighan 
had an overwhelming desire to play the part 
of “Burke” on the screen. So he went to 
Cohan, a warm personal friend. and got a 
price for the film rights. Being an actor 
and not a salesman, the virile Tom had some 
difficulty in persuading producers that the 
story was worth $25,000. But one day he 
encountered Tucker, who was looking for a 
story. Tom sprung his oft-told tale. Tucker 
thought a bit and agreed with T om that it 
would make a good photoplay but, said the 
director, who could he get to play the lead- 
ing male role? Tom modestly suggested 
*“Mr. Thomas Meighan,” but George Loane 
couldn’t see Tom as the hardened crooked 
“Burke.” Long arguments followed; Meig- 
han agreed to play the role for nothing, a 
proposition which, of course, Tucker would 
not hear, but he finally was convinced that 
Tom could play it. It was a good “hunch” 
on Tom’s part and excellent business judg- 
ment on the director’s part as the picture al- 
ready is said to have brought a million dol- 
lars into the coffers of the Zukor corpora- 
tion. 


“TYOLLYANNA” which every Pickford fan 

believes was especially written to be 
preserved in gelatine by Mary is to be her 
next—and first Big Four production. 
Frances Marion, who wrote the scripts for 
most of Mary’s Artcraft successes and then 
joined the William Randolph Hearst film 
forces at a U. S. president’s salary, is to 
preside over the adaptation and Paul Powell 
is the director. Mr. Powell graduated into 
films from the local room of a Los Angeles 
newspaper and for several years was a Grif- 
fith aide. One of his best was Doug Fair- 
banks’ “The Matrimaniac.”” More recently 
he has been with Universal. A record price 
is said to have been paid for the right to do 
“Pollyanna,” exceeding even the $40,000 ex- 
pended for “Daddy-Long-Legs.” 


ENRY WALTHALL has’ changed 

camps, quitting National for Allan 
Dwan. The latter has begun operations 
with a second company commanded by Art 
Rosson, his former assistant, and Walthall 
is to be the featured player in the first pro- 
duction, a picturization of “The Splendid 
Hazard.” The chief feminine role is in the 
capable hands of Rosemary Theby who has 
been serializing with Francis Ford for a 
dozen or two episodes. 


THEL GRANDIN, star of many an 

early Ince picture and the heroine of 
“Traffic in Souls,” the first big film money- 
maker, is doing what is popularly known as 
a “comeback” at Universal City. She is to 
be starred in “Beyond Price,” a feature 
production which is being filmed by William 
C Dowlan. About five years ago Miss 
Grandin married Percy Smallwood, now in 
charge of the photography department at 
Metro studio, and since that time she has 
devoted herself to the simple domestic life. 
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Film 
on Teeth 


Is What Discolors — 
Not the Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High 
Dental Authorities 


Millions of Teeth Are Wrecked by It 


That slimy film which you feel with your tongue is the 
major tooth destroyer. It causes most tooth troubles. 


It clings to the teeth and enters crevices. The tooth brush 
does not end it. The ordinary dentifrice does not dissolve 
it. So millions find that teeth discolor and decay despite their 
daily brushing. 

The film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. So brushing does not save the teeth 
if it leaves that film around them. 


After years of searching, dental science has found a way 
to combat film. For daily use it is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. 


Four years have been spent in clinical and laboratory tests. 
Now leading dentists everywhere are urging its constant use. 
And we supply a 10-Day Tube to anyone who asks. Thus 


wn homes have now come to employ this scientific den- 
tifrice. 


Your Tube is Waiting 


Your 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is waiting. Send the coupon for it. 
Then note how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. You will 
be amazed at these ten-day results. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to 
constantly combat it. 


But pepsin alone won't do. It must be activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid harmful to the teeth. So pepsin long seemed impossible. 


Now active pepsin is made possible by a harmless activating method. 
Because of patents it is found in Pepsodent alone. 


For your own sake and your children’s sake we urge immediate trial. 
Compare the results with your present methods. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsaodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product — Sold by Druggists 


Everywhere 
(258) 


T 

Send the Coupon for a Ten-Day Tube Free 
10-Day Tube , THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

I 

1 

1 

| 

1 


Dept. 732, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Note how clean the teeth feel Mail 10-Day Tube of Pe >sodent to 


after using. Mark the absence of 
the slimy film. See how the teeth 
whiten asthe fixed film disappears. 
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TAs is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely ixcongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 


It’s Happene d to Us. 
OUR recent number just perused. 

Regarding the first item under your section, “A 
Joke on Nature,” evidently Mr. Underwood forgets that the 
letter might have been mailed in September and not received 
until the following spring. With Mr. Burleson at the head of 
the P. O. Dept., this is quite plausible. Verdad? 

H. B. S., Idaho Falls. 


Good 


HW here The re’s Smoke There Must Be a Fireman. 
JUST saw “Elmo the Mighty”—7th episode. Elmo was tied 
to a flat car, the engineer was knocked unconscious, nobody 
aboard but Elmo and he was rope-tied. But at the same time 
there came black smoke out of the engine showing that some- 
body was firing the engine JeprHas, Canton, O. 


Presto! 

N “Something to Do” starring Bryant Washburn, I noticed 
he had a photograph of 
Janet, a full-sized front view 


— 
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Commendable Respect for the Law. 

|< “Come on In,” when the Colonel is locked up in the cellar, 
Eddie tries to open the front door, but finds it locked. Yet, 

when the police come, it opens very readily. 


HeNry FENN, Newport, R. I. 


Even the Word “Tarantula” Frightens Us. 
PROTEST the criticism of “The Tiger’s Trail’ in October 
PHOTOPLAY, signed L. V. Barlament, Green Bay, Wis. He— 
or she—explains that Noah Webster rates the dreaded taran- 
tula as being non-poisonous and that its sting is no more painful 
than that of a wasp.. This critic therefore concludes that as a 
“thrill,” the spectacle of a tarantula on Ruth Roland’s arm 
didn’t “get over.” ; 
I maintain that such a sight is sufficient to rouse the horror 
in any genuine movie-goer who does not permit his responsive- 
ness to be suppressed by cold, picayunish analysis. A tarantula 
may not be poisonous but he is certainly a thrilling animal. 
This reminds me somewhat 
disconnectedly of the retort of 








picture. But as he crossed the 
room, I caught a glimpse of 
the photograph again—and this 
time it was a bust size picture 
and a profile at that. 

P. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ain't Nature Wonderful? 
N the picture “The Jungle 
Trail” with William Far- 
num, after many days wander- 
ing in the jungle, he was 
shown in a close-up lying on 
the beach and he was as 
smooth shaven as if he had 
just stepped out of a barber 
shop. So then Wanda found 
him and she sprinkled some 
water on his face to revive 
him and in another close-up 
he had about a half inch 
growth of beard. Some water. 
MILpRED GILBERT. 


Scandal in the Farmyard. 

ISS MARGUERITE 

CLARK, as Ann, in “Lit- é 5 
tle Miss Hoover” purchases ’ ay Wi, 3 
for 1,000 simoleons 1 White MHI Sf ay? 
Leghorn Rooster, and at 5 YU s° 
simoleons each 11 White Leg- 
horn Hens, all of supposedly 
purest and _ whiteleghornest 
breeding. Later, the incubator 
at the farm breaks down. and 
Ann as fostermother, with the 
aid of a rubber hotwater bot- 
tle, has to complete the hatch- 
ing of the setting of eggs in bed. The chickens are bays, chest- 
nuts, blacks, creams and pintos. It may be true, however. 
that chickens hatched by means of a striped-red rubber hot- 
water bottle take on their colorature from such a bottle. 

Lovts DuNcAN Ray, Detroit. Mich. 


When Desert Sands Grow Cold 


Louise Glaum wore a fur overcoat in the hot Sahara desert 
in her picture “Sahara” 


the Irishman, in replying to 
the contention that a “barking 
dog doesn’t bite.” “You know 
it,” said Pat, “and I know it. 
but bedivvle does the dog 
know it?” 
PittyPaT VAN D., 
St. Louis. 


Bet She was Typing a 
Cryptogram. 
N “The Career of Catherine 
Bush” there is an incident 
in which Catherine Calvert 
typewrites from _ dictation. 
The only trouble with her 
technique is that she never 
moves the paper up on the 
roller—just brings the carriage 
back and superimposes line 
after line. Ah, well, we can‘ 
all be good stenographers. 
Dick Fany, Bayside, L. I. 


Mebbe Brightville Started It. 
N D. W. Griffith’s “True 
Heart Susie’ a member of 

Brightville’s fast set is seen 

dancing the “shimmie” al- 

though the time of the play is 

I1goo. 

D. I. Day, St. Louis. 


Donated by Humidity, 
Perhaps. 
HEN Dorothy Dalton in 
“Hard Boiled” goes to 
the well with a glass pitcher, 
she starts away with it half full. When she has reached the 
door it is three quarters full and in the house it is almost filled 
to the top. 
Do you suppose it rained between scenes? 
J. A. Fowte, Providence, R. I. 


Mona M.. New York. 
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Shoes of Vode Kid 
may be purchased in 
Field Mouse and 
the other fashionable 
colors, Havana 
Brown, Gray, Tan, 
Blue, and Black. 
There is an appro- 
priate shade of Vode 
Kid for every cos- 
tume. 


Shree is far more in beauty of color than differences of 
shade and hue. There are depths of color in differing 
ranks of splendor. Vode Kid belongs in the front rank of 
colorful beauty, because its color goes through and through 
every fiber of its texture. Its color is no thin, surface pig- 
ment, to change from dampness or cleaning. Every shade or 
tint, however delicate, is full and true. 

This depth of color is one of the Vode Goodnesses, which 
you should know. We shall tell you of others in subsequent 
advertisements. Knowledge of these Vode Goodnesses will 
help you to know smart footwear which will give beauty and 


GLAZED KID satisfaction. 


STANDARD KID MANUFACTURING Co., Boston, Mass. 


Porfume 
Toilot Water Faco Powder 
Talcum Powder 


FRIVOLE 


_A now Parisian creation 
Dainty-distinctive-lasting 
Send 10 for sample. 


Paris |] UYTIES NewYork 
1270 Broadway 
New York Cit 
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JEANNE, SEcoND.—Your questions take the 
buckwheats. ‘Are all movie stars as pretty 
in real life as they are on the screen?” If 
I answered that I'd be what we are told 
not to call our brothers. Rod La Rocque’s 
latest is “The Greater Love” with Mollie 
King for American Cinema. Rod is a free- 
lance; he is also appearing in “The Trap” 
with Olive Tell which Universal is releasing. 
Nice boy. 


ATHALIE K., New York City.—The hero- 
ine in the popular novel is a most gifted 
young woman. .She can converse in any 
language. When the hero asks her gently 
to marry him she replies in Sanskrit that 
as soon as she has accomplished her mis- 
sion in life—that of bringing more sweet- 
ness and light into the lives of the op- 
pressed office-boys—she’ll be very glad to 
do a double Mendelssohn. Or she just loves 
Chopin and tortures the ivories every eve- 
ning after dinner. Sometimes she quotes 
little things in Greek. If real girls were like 
that I'd be a hermit. Dorothy Greene is 
with World now—Fort Lee, New Jersey. 


SuirtEyY S., ATLANTA.—You are, indeed, 
Mrs. Leo Hunter herself. I think hero-wor- 
ship is absurd—heroine-worship—ah, that’s 
different. Now there is some rhyme and 
reason in eulogizing the beach ornaments. 
I’m an Answer Man by profession and a 
poet by confession. Mary MacLaren isn’t 
married. No, I do not wear glasses. Ex- 
cept figurative rose-colored ones. 


Frank Y. Y., PERKINE, CAL.—I aever 
heard of Perkine before. I have a little 
book in which I keep all the names of those 
towns which intrigue me. Wilton Lack- 
aye was Svengali in “Trilby.” Clara Kim- 
ball Young used her eyes to great advantage 
in the silent version of the DuMaurier play. 


“Trilby—Trilby—sing!” But why should 
Clara wish to sing? Sessue Hayakawa, Ha- 
worth Pictures Corporation, Los Angeles. 


His little wife, Tsuru Aoki, is to be a star 
in her own right for Universal. Her first, 
“The Breath of the Gods.” 


CHARLIENNE SPENCER, ANACONDA, Mont. 
—I prefer Boa Constrictor myself, although 
Miss Anna is nice, too. “La Belle Russe” 
So is “Kath- 


is a Theda Bara-Fox picture. 
leen Mavourneen.” 








OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
which would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
mame and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 


RUTH 
imagine a 


Topp, BuFraLto.—No, I 
roller-coaster at 
give an aviator much of a 
Joyce is with Vitagraph—address her care 
that company, Brooklyn, New York. I 
know her personal address, but there doesn’t 
seem to be any particular reason why I 
should divulge it to an eager public. The 
poor girl has to have some privacy, you 
know. But she dc2sn’t live in Brooklyn— 
she only works there—I can tell you that 
much. 


shouldn't 
Coney would 
thrill. Alice 





CasTLeE Ciip.—I don’t see how you girls 
ever concoct such delicious names for me. 
But my answers under any name would be 
as sweet. I am noncommittal on the sub- 
ject of bobbed hair. I always liked Irene 
Castle’s. She is now Mrs. Robert Treman. 
Do you make good fudge? David Powell 


waes Louis Malcourt in “The Firing Line.” 


Story coming about him very soon. 


Moreno Rooter.—Bill 


Tony Desmond 
married Mary MclIvor. Harry Morey is 
married, but I haven’t his wife’s maiden 


name. Maxine Elliot is abroad right now; 
she is the sister of Gertrude, who is Lady 
Forbes-Robertson in private life. That dis- 
tinguished English actor did a film version 
of “The Passing of the Third Floor Back” 
some time ago. I didn’t see that, but I did 
see the legitimate presentation. 


A. F. C., MirwavuKkee, Wis.—Eddie Polo 
is in Europe now. He and his company— 
director, J. P. McGowan; leading lady, 
Peggy O’Dare, et al—are scouring England 
and the continent for suitable scenes in the 
new Polo serial. I hear that it is to be his 
last for Universal. He is married—not to 
Miss O’Dare, however. Juanita Hansen is 
enjoying single blessedness I believe. 


Dimples, Nes.—I’m sure Mary wouldn't 
be mad if you sent her a tatted yoke you 
made her. Send it to her at her studios 
in Hollywood. She is always glad when 
people like her; she has told me so. Of 
course I'll be nice to you, child; why 
shouldn’t I be? And when you say I’m as 
clever as Douglas Fairbanks—well, my old 
straw no longer fits, that’s all. 


BarBaRA F., BatTLeE Creek, Micu.— 
Where the shapely cornflakes come from. 
I’m always glad to get letters from little 
girls. Ralph Graves may be addressed at 
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the Griffith studios in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. Did you like our story about 
Ralph? Norma and Constance Talmadge, 


Talmadge studios, New York City. Norma 
is older. The Gishes and _ Barthelmess, 
same address as Mr. Graves. I think he'll 
answer you. 


PEARL WHITE THE SEcOND.—There’s just 
one Pearl that I know in pictures. Miss 
White has left Pathe, you know, to go to 
Fox, where she will not make serials, but 
indulge in straight dramatics. Pearl's first 
release is from a stage play, “Tiger’s Cub.” 
Write her again, at the Fox Film Corpora- 
tion and I think she'll send you her picture. 
She's very obliging that way. Ruth Ro- 
land is still a serial star; she’s doing a new 


one for Pathe at their Glendale Studios, 
California. 
ELIZABETH, THOMASVILLE.—Oh, ves, let- 


ters regarding Wallace Reid and Norma Tal- 
madge are very rare indeed. As rare, in 
fact, as popular songs about the Far East, 
strikes in Chicago, soot in Pittsburgh, or a 
California beach adorned with several Sen- 
nett bathing girls. I can't tell you any- 
thing about these two players you don't 
know. Miss Talmadge is Mrs. Joseph 
Schenck—he is her manager. One of Wally’s 
latest pictures is “The Lottery Man.” He 
has one son, Bill, Junior. 


Evta, Inptanapotis.—Mary Fuller hasn’t 
been on the screen for a long time. I wish 
she’d come back, too; I always enjoyed 
her. Remember “What Happened to 
Mary,” and “Mary Stuart” and “The Do- 
ings of Dolly,” all for Edison? Mary did 
that Lasky picture with Lou Tellegen some- 
time ago. 


P. D. Q, Canton, Onto.—I have an- 
swered you as per your initials. Thank you 
so much for a sample of William’s prod- 
uct, Spearmint. My well-known fellow- 
citizen, Mr. Wrigley, seems to be monopoliz- 
ing Catalina Island. I shall not chew it; 
I do not chew gum—or anything. But I 
shall keep it, wondering all the time if it is 
really true that the flavor lasts. You think 
I have wonderful control over my temper. 
My dear girl, I have it subjected completely. 
Douglas Fairbanks is divorced; the former 
Beth Fairbanks married James Evans, a 
broker. There’s a Douglas, Junior, who 
lives with his mother. 
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METHUSALAH, PorT HENRY.—I can't give 
you the names of all the Sennett girls. 
They come and go like the crew of a Bering 
Sea whaler. there is a round— 
pardon me—dozen of them. The more 
prominent, however—at this writing any 
way—are Phyliis Haver, the blonde bebe; 
Marie Prevost, the little brunette venus; 
Louise Fazenda, comedienne; and Harriett 
Hammond. 


Besides 


SopHomMorE, P. H. S—Both “Les Mis- 
erables”’ and “A Tale of Two Cities’ have 
been filmed. In both Bill Farnum playec 
the leading roles. Fox made them; and 
they both rank among the best in celluloid 
fictionizations. Jewel Carmen shone, really 
for the first time, in the former; and Florence 
Vidor was discovered in the latter 


Marig£, Troy, ALABAMA.—Oh, don't be 
airaid to write to Lew Cody. Management 
Louis Gasnier, Los Angeles. He can’t vamp 
you on paper—besides from the tone ol 
your letter I imagine you have already suc- 
cumbed to our chocolate-coated caveman. 


Jessica, MAaANHATTAN.— Marion Davies 
works at the Biograph studios in the Bronx, 
New York, and hives on Riverside Drive 
but write to her at 729 Seventh Avenue, 
Marion Davies Film Company, and it will 
reach her. Marion always sends her pic 
tures. Albert Ray in “Love is Love” with 
Elinor Fair,—the pretty little girl who has 
a part in “The Miracle Man.’ Address 
these young co-stars care Fox, Hollywood 
Jack Sherrill, Frohman Amusement Corpo 
ration. No, he isn't Texas Guinan’s “re; 
ular” leading man; she has various 
to play opposite her: Jack Richardson and 
George Chesbro, for instance. 


actors 


N. McB., MontcGoMery.—You say men 
are commonly more untruthful than women. 
Well, what are we going to do when you 
girls ask us if you are the only one we 
ever loved? Mae Murray is Mrs. Bob 
Leonard in private life. As sdon as she 
finishes “The Woman in White” under 
Leonce Perret’s direction, Mae will take a 
featured role in Famous Players-Lasky’s 
“On With the Dance,” so you might ad- 
dress her care the latter concern. Harri- 
son Ford, I believe, has been married. 


O. C. B. BLuE Eyves.—I don't know the 
name of “the little girl who was convicted 
in the Fox play.” From your description 
it might be any one of these persecuted 
damsels: Miriam Cooper, Gladys Brock- 
well or Madlaine Traverse. However, it 
may have been Enid Markey. She made her 
latest screen appearance with Montagu 
Love in a Stage Women’s War Relief film; 
Universal is handling that series. 


Norma Tal- 
Well, I should 


Grace G., PITTSBURGH.—Ha 
madge ever been an actress? 
she has been an actress right along. 
However as I presume you mean has she 
ever been a legitimate or stage performer, 
I won't trifle with you: hasn't. She 
went right f high school to the Vita- 


say 


she 
irom 
graph studio and she has been an actress 
ever since. 

RALPH KELLARD FAN.—So far as I 
your favorite isn’t booked for 
serials. I will let you know as 
is. Mary Pickford isn’t going to retire; at 
least she hasn't told me about it 


know 
new 


soon as he 


any 


GEorGE, Lonc Istanp City.—On the hi 
half of the Magazine you think I should 
apologize for our seeming neglect of Marvel 
Rae. With a rooter like you, George, Mar- 


Questions and Answers 


( Continued ) 

vel 1s bound to achieve deserved recogni- 
tion. No, I don’t think you're crazy for 
liking her; write to her at the Mack Sen- 
nett studios. Ill pass on your suggestions 
for a story and—yes, I agree with you that 
in Marvel’s case there is something in a 
name. 


Bossy V., NEW Britain.—So you like 
my department as well as the reading mat- 
ter, do you? Thank you. Gail Henry, 
the comedienne, is back in pictures; she 
works at her studio in Los Angeles turning 
out elongated laughs for the Model Film 
company. Mary Pickford, Pickford studios, 
Hollywood. 


Avucust B., CHicaco.—I haven't any real 
favorites among my contributors but ] may 
say that the girl—the romantic girl who 
feels that she is not behaving properly by 
writing to a man she doesn’t know—in- 
trigues me. She is so quaint. I like, too, 
the girl who is studying French by one of 
the “only approved methods” and springs 
her lately-acquired knowledge on the help- 
Answer Man. William Desmond, 
Hampton, L. A. Desmond and his wife, 
Mary MclIvor, recenty flew to Catalina on 
a vacation. I always knew Bill would rise. 

M. E. C Pavut.—Tom 
is Alice Joyce, the pensive 
some of our best Vitagraphs. Alice is in 
New York, where she commutes to the 
Vitagraph studios in Brooklyn; while Moore 
is with Goldwyn and works in Culver City, 
California. Little Alice Mary Moore, their 
little daughter, recently went west to pay 
her dad a_ visit Ruth Roland divorced 
Lionel Kent 


less 


we. Moore's wife 


figurante of 


MaiL, PHILADELPHIA.- 


THE QUAKER 
Make the Answer Man your model of 
tience and keep on waiting for that 
of Sessue Hayakawa. Sessue is quite an 
idol in Angeles society, I hear: he is 
among those present at musicales and dances 
and teas and all. I don’t see when he gets 
time to make his pictures. Tsuru Aoki, his 
wife, is now a star for Universal. Have 
no record of a Katherine Griffith. 


pa- 
photo 


Los 


MORNING 
SO you 
actresses. 
Suppose I 


GLory, MIAMI, OKLAHOMA.— 
want a list of all the beautiful 
Do you want me to lose my job? 
overlooked one? 


JeEwEeL BetH.—Nobody is interested in 
the six best sellers any more; it’s the six 
best cellars everyone wants to know about. 
Florence Vidor may be reached in care of 
King Vidor, Brentwood productions, Hol- 
lvwood, California. She has a_= small 
daughter, Suzanne: about one year old now. 
No, no—Zasu Pitts is no relation to the 
Vidors except in art; she plays regularly 
in Vidor productions. 

Bea, OAKLAND.—What next? Now you 
come along calling me the “Knight Errant 
of the Photoplay.’ You're right about the 
last half of it, anyway. Please do not 
think I don’t take you seriously; I really 
think it is very good of you to read my 
columns every month. Note what you say 
about long, personal answers; glad you like 
them. Norma Talmadge has her own studio, 
managed by Joseph Schenck, where she will 
continue to make pictures regardless of any 
new releasing arrangements with First Na- 
tional. 

K.. CALIFORNIA.—You’re 
of trouble. So you have seen Carmel Myers 
in vaudeville, Crane Wilbur in stock and 
Billie Rhodes in person? Tl say you have 
mighty litt'e else to live for. Billie has her 


not a bit 


own company for National, managed by her 
husband, Smiling Bill Parsons. Wilbur 
seems to be more of a playwright of late 
than an actor. Miss Myers is in Manhattan 
now, preparing for an appearance in musical 
comedy. 


Doris J., SbIRMINGHAM.—Just a minute 
until I get my breath. Did I understand 
you to say I was your favorite author? 
Pardon me; you'll have to speak more dis- 
tinctly next time. Constance Talmadge 
isn’t engaged—but it’s not the fault of any 
of the ardent swains who are always fol- 
lowing her about. Wyndham Standing is 
her leading man in “A Temperamental 
Wife’—a Loos-Emerson picture. Connie's 
second First National is an adaptation of 
Clyde Fitch’s “The Bachelor.” 

BLuEBIRD.—More than the martyrs of 
history and fiction I admire the woman who 
holds her tongue and the man who minds 
his own __ business. PHOTOPLAY _ hasn't 
neglected the Talmadges. Picture of all 
four Talmadges appear in the rotogravure 
section of this issue and there is one of 
Constance in the art section. 


Tue Mystic Rose.—Dear child, 
been neglecting you, I'm afraid. 
youre a_ five-weeks-old 
Ah, Ethel, you may think you know all 
about love, moonlight and Indiana after 
having seen “Seventeen” but until you have 
read Booth Tarkington’s “Ramsey Milhol- 
land’—well, as a vehicle of divine puppy- 
love, it has “Seventeen” skinned a marine 
mile. This book is new so hasn't been 
caught by the cinema yet. Jack Pickford 
was Billy Baxter in “Seventeen.” 


I have 
And when 
eighteener, too! 


Ticer Rose, TarryTowNn.—I took a vaca 
tion, thank you; that is, I tried to take 
one. I didn’t get very far. I postponed 
leaving town and every afternoon at three 
I'd begin to yawn and then I'd wander 
down to the office to look over my mail. 
You people have taken a real hold on me. 
It was nice of you to remember me with 
a card. Is the water really that blue? I 
always wonder about summer-resort post- 
cards. Nazimova, Metro studios, Holly- 
wood, California. 


DARLINE, HERINGTON, Kansas. — I'd 
change the last letter of your name but 
I'm always afraid of these breach-of-prom- 
ise suits. Think what Earle Williams lost. 
I never could lose that much money but 
just the same I’m not taking any chances. 
If your hair looks black as coal in the 
shade and shines in the sun, I should say 
you were a disappointed blonde. I don’t 
know what makes girls so movie-struck. 
If I told you you’d probably get that way, 
too. Marguerite Clark is Mrs H. Palmer- 
son Williams, he reiterated, yawning. 


DorotHy B., BROOKLINE.—Thanks so 
much for the little book you made for me. 
I may be able to find some use for it in the 
department. I really appreciate such things 
as this and I assure you that although I 
may look like Father Time I don’t feel 
like him. You cheered me up wonderfully. 
Glad to tell you that Francis Grandon is 
now directing Texas Guinan. “The Dead 
Man’s Hand,” wriiten by Julian Johnson, 
is one of their pictures. 


THELMA, ATHENTA, N. 
ron isn’t married. He was born in New 
York—and he lived in Greenwich Village. 
He has several brothers younger than him- 
self, I think. Harron is still with Griffith. 

(Continued on page 108) 


J.—Bobby Har- 
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TPODAY, more than ever, you should be sure to 
get the great money-saving 1920 Basch De Luxe Diamond 
Book before you think of buying a Diamond. 


’ The coupon brings it to you free. See the truly 

Fountain Pen wonderful bargains which are offered through 

the great buying power, expert knowledge and 

foresight of the great House of Basch. In spite of rising 

CY & prices, in spite, of the scarcity of Diamonds, Basch still offers 

ee a blue white 14 carat at $48.75; 34 carat at $72.00 and many 
Full size, 64 inches 
long. Lever self-filler, 
Guaranteed non-leak- 


other equally sttvactive bargains. But you must get our book quickly, 
Guaranteed non-leak- while these remarkable offers last. Send the coupon today—NOW! 
laid in gold FREE. 


14-k solid gold pen, wis 


iridium tip. We guar- 
antee free repairs for 
2 years. Our special 

Basch guarantees in writing to refund full cash price less 10% should 
you, for any reason. wish to return any diamond bought from us within 
a year. Also offers you full price in exchange for another diamond at any 
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diamond is Basch a L. BASCH & Co. 
State and Quincy Streets 
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a $1.00 bill to the cou- 
Please mail me free, without obligation, 
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Don’t consider buying a diamond until you see the money-saving offers of 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 106) 


SeoseP etal 
Complexion 


Smooth and velvety as 
the petals of a rose is the 
complexion aided by 


Nadine Face Powder 


This delicate beautifier 
imparts an_ indefinable 
charm—a charm which 
lingers in the memory. 

The smooth texture of 
Nadine adheres until 
washed off. It prevents 
sunburn or the return of 
discolorations. 

Its coolness is refresh- 

Fiesh ing, and it cannot harm 
Pink the tenderest skin 
Nadine Face Powder 
Brunette beautifies millions of com- 
White plexions today. Why not 
yours? 


af 
€ 


{ 


Sold in Greer 
4t leading toile 
they haven't 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, 


Paris, Tenn. 
Dept. C. P. 





*“Sew-Ons” 


can be quickly 
and easily 
attached to 
any style of 
corset. 


The 
VEI ‘ 
G RIP fea- 
ture of the 
“Sew-On”’ 

an all-rubber, 
oblong but- 
ton--is_ proof 
against “‘slips’’ 
and the ruth- 
less ripping of 
silken hose 
th: eads. 


unique 
VET 


The fabric employed 
in the making of the 
is all you would expect of a hose supporter 
of such unusual attainments—the very best. 
LOOK FOR THE OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
fHE BUTTON THAT TALKS FOR ITSELF” 
George Frost Company, Boston 


Makers of the famous 
BOSTON GARTER for Men. 








MarigE L’ORANGE GUERRANT, BLACKSBURG, 
Va.—I can't tell you why you are unable 
to market your scenario; I haven’t read 
your scenario. The best thing to do is to 
send it to some reliable company. A reader 
will pass on it and if it contains even the 
germ of an idea you may be sure it won't 
go begging long. 


DorotHy C., PaA—Bryant Washburn ir 
“Something To Do.’ Mr. Washburn, by the 
way, has a request to make to his public. 
“T wish,” writes Bryant, “I wish that fans, 
when writing for my photograph, would 
print their names and addresses, as in many 
cases, on account of unintelligible writing, 
my pictures have been returned.” Mabel 
Forrest is Mrs. Bryant Washburn. Lila Lee 
isn’t married. 


Marcaret F, J., Texas.——So my portrait 
on the first page of the department arrested 
your attention and that’s why you are writ- 
ing. If I flattered myself as much as the 
artist did who drew my picture, I might 
believe you. Kenneth Harlan isn’t married. 
Vivian Martin doesn’t divulge her exact 
age but she is somewhere in her early twen- 
ties. She is very blonde with gray eyes. 
Story about Miss Martin coming very soon. 


LorRENzO, NEW ORLEANS.—If you have 
been reading the Magazine for any length of 
time you must surely have seen answers to 
New Orleans correspondents in these pages. 
I have many of them. Correspondents. 
No, Dustin Farnum isn’t dead, or retired. 
He is acting right along, for United. There’s 
a story on the Farnum boys in this issue. 
King Baggot in “The Eagle’s Eye.” 


HELEN, ALBANY.—Just to please twenty- 
eight girls all I have to do is run a picture 
of Harrison Ford in the Magazine! That’s 
the easiest order I ever filled. Your favorite 
plays with Marguerite Clark in several late 
Clark pictures. There’s a story about him 
in a coming issue. 


Mary, Haze_ton, On10.—So you are will- 
ing to write to Antonio Moreno, also to 
join his company. Well, well! Yes, 1 know 
Tony; he’s a fine boy. He is working on 
another Vitagraph serial at present. Pauline 
Curley is, I think, his new leading woman. 


LAWRENCE S., Hampton.—Bill Hart isn’t 
engaged, in a matrimonial way. He just 
signed a new contract with Famous Players- 
|Lasky if that’s the kind of an agreement 
you mean. His sister, Mary Hart, col- 
laborated with him on that book. 

Liza JANE, Victoria, B. C.—“Oh, E-li-za, 
Eliza Jane!” So if I look anything like 
Creighton Hale, I'm the boy for you, am 
I? Alas—though I am hearty I am not Hale. 
I. have not Creighton’s buoyant youthful- 
‘ness, nor his blonde hair, nor anything. 
| Hale is with Cappellani. You want a story 
about him, also June Caprice. Nigel Barrie 
with Marguerite Clark in “Bab.” His latest, 
“The Cinema Murder” with Marion Davies. 


Epwarp, Cuicaco.—“Who is the actor they 
call Ham?” It might be embarrassing to 
answer that question in detail; there are 
a good many actors to whom it has been 
applied. However, I presume you must 
mean Ham, of Kalem’s Ham and Bud, sev- 
eral ygars ago. His real name is Lloyd V. 
Hamilton. Helen Holmes has a new serial 
in the making; fifteen episodes. 





Steve.—For a fourteen-year-old you sling 
|@ sassy waterman. I'd hate to meet you 
| when you're of age. Wallie Reid has signed 


a new contract with Lasky; he will remain 
with them for five years. 


FRANCES, MINNEAPOLIS—Ilf you have 
never seen a picture of Douglas Fairbanks 
in PHOTOPLAY you must be troubled with 
some optic affliction, or else you deliberately 
skipped them. We have printed a lot about 
Doug—and if I mistake not there’s some- 
thing more about him in this issue. Look 
again. Bill Hart’s book, “Pinto and Ben 
and Other Stories,” may be obtained at any 
book-store. 


V. G., New York.—You wonder why 
it is that in some of these shipwrecked 
scenes the hero looks as clean-shaven three 
months later as he did the day he came 
Remember that barbers—even on a desert 
island—must live. Priscilla Dean isn’t mar- 
ried; neither is Gloria Swanson. There 
is a lot of truth in that report you heard 
about Anita Stewart being a Mrs., how- 
ever: she has been married to Rudolph Ca- 
meron for quite a while. Pearl White's 
last Pathe serial was “In Secret.” Walter 
McGrail plays opposite her in this. 


FLORABELLA, LITTLE Rock.—Although you 
address me “Dear Mister Editor-Man” I 
read it, anyway. The editor himself never 
would find time to answer all those ques- 
tions. Let’s see, I'll attempt a few. Kathleen 
Clifford not only attempts masculine parts; 
she is successful in them. She does an im- 
personation of an Englishman that is very 
good indeed. She is not in pictures now, 
but in vaudeville. Julian Eltinge may make 
more pictures soon. 


Mar, SUPERIOR, Wis.—I should say, too, 
that you were a superior questioner. I 
can’t answer them all in one issue. The 
Lees—Jane and Katherine—are with the 
Rogers Film Corporation, Capitol Theatre 
Bldg., New York. Billed as “The Infant-ry” 
they are working on a series of two-reel 
comedies. Katherine is the older. Tula 
Belle has a part in “Deliverance,” the Helen 
Keller pictures. Clara Horton has grown 
up into ingenue leads; she is “The Girl from 
Outside” for Rex Beach-Goldwyn. 


Miss McGinty.—Blanche Sweet's latest 
is “A Woman of Pleasure” for Jesse Hamp- 
ton. Olive Thomas is with Selznick, and 
she will work at their recently-leased studios 
in Fort Lee: the old Universal. One of 
her contemplated productions is a picturiza- 
tion of “The Girl from Out Yonder’ from 
the stage play which you have probably seen 
in stock. She’s Mrs. Jack Pickford. 
Thought you all knew that. 


H. R. New York City—So Conrad 
Nagel is from your home town and between 
you two you'll make it famous yet. He is 
married, Helen. I don’t wonder you're a 
bit balled up on the Mary Pickford con- 
tracts. You see United Ariists was formed 
while she was still making pictures under 
her contract with First National. But it 
means that as soon as she finishes her pro- 
ductions for the Exhibitors’ Circuit, she will 
start on her own, for the organization which 
includes Griffith, Chaplin, Fairbanks, and 
Mary. Rod LaRocque’s latest is in a World 
release with Virginia Hammond. 

Paut D., DurHAM.—Sometime ago you 
wrote and asked us to see that Eugene 
O’Brien and Marguerite Courtot played to- 
gether. It didn’t seem possible then, but 
in “The Perfect Lover” it came about. We 
aim to please. Miss Courtot is also in “The 
Teeth of the Tiger” with David Powell, 
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Questions and Answers 


( Continued ) 


and is now working in a serial. Ruth Ro- 
land, Pathe studios, Glendale, Caliiornia. 


M. D., DuNeEbDIN.—You start your let- 
ter by saying you don't know what it’s 


going to be about. I read your letter and| 


confess that I don’t know either. Eugene 
O’Brien hasn't red hair that I know of. 
You might write and ask him what color 
he chooses to call it. Elliott Dexter is, by 
now, back at work again on the Lasky lot, 
having recovered from his illness. His re- 
turn photoplay will be “The Prince Chap” 
which was a popular stage play. 

YveETTA, HOLLAND.—I don’t know why it 
is that the Sennett bathing beautics, who 
are out in the sun most of the time, manage 
to keep their faces from getting sunburned 
and freckled. And they must have such 
pretty faces, too,—haven’t they? Kenneth 
Harlam isn’t engaged, or married. He plays 
with Mary Pickford in “The Heodlum.” 


Mary, NEw ZEALAND.—Yes, I have seen 
Katherine MacDonald. She’s as pretty off 
the screen as she is on it. She has her 
own company and First National is releasing 
her pictures: “The Thunderbolt” and “The 
Bleeders” are two new ones. She’s Mary 
MacLaren’s sister, you know. No, I am 
not going to retire. I haven't one of those 
retiring natures. 

BEATRICE B., Los ANGELES.—So you agree 
with Delight Evans that Richard Barthel- 
mess looks better without a mustache. Dick 
doesn’t look like it himself; he’s making the 
sacrifice to his art. Mae Marsh’s baby is 
only a little thing so naturally it isn’t in 
pictures. John Barrymore will be seen in 
more pictures. Lionel is to make a screen 
version of “The Copperhead.” Very likely 
his wife, Doris Rankin, who played in the 
original company of the stage play, will 
enact the same part for the screen. 

M. Z., CAt.—So it’s not your fault, you 
used to live in New York. Don’t you like 
the Angel City? Seems to me I should 
enjoy meeting my favorite film stars on the 
street every day. Tony Moreno isn’t married. 
Viola Dana has not married again; John 
Collins, the director, was her husband. He 
died of influenza. Shirley Mason of the 
Flugrath family is Mrs. Bernard Durning 
in real life; her husband used to be a di- 
rector but he is a leading man in “When 
Bearcat Went Dry.’ Nice boy! 

Bitt HArT Booster, Newark.—The stars 
in “The Birth of a Nation” were the di- 
rector and the cameraman. You know D. 
W. Griffith never has “stars” in his produc- 
tions. The players were Lillian Gish, Mae 
Marsh, and Miriam Cooper; Bobby Harron 











had the male lead. All of them are still} 


playing. Miss Cooper was recenty seen in 
Fox’s “Evangeline.” 


KENNETH W.—Warner Oland, the ad- 
mirable villain, is neither Chinese nor Jap- 
anese. He was born near the Arctic Circle, 
in Umea. He is not so fierce as he looks. 
Married. Marie Doro is in Italy right now, 
with Herbert Brenon and his company. 
“Twelve Ten” was the name of that picture 
they made in England. 


THatT FaitHrut ReEaAper.—That awful | 
nom-de-plume! However, I am glad you} 


are faithful and I hope I never fail you. 
But I can’t answer questions about Pasts. 
I can only concern myself with the Present 
and worry about the Future. Besides, it’s 
so impertinent to wonder back, isn’t it? 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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Save $5 to $10! 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE HAMILTON CATALOG 
Photos from Life! 
The Hamilton Catalog for Fall 


Photographs taken 
models — beautifully printed in 
the Rotogravure. 
garments just as they are— 
exactly as you will get them — 
the camera never lies ! 

Fifth Avenue Styles 
These are not the usual mail 
order garments — they are new- 
est styles now being sold in the 
sales rooms of our five story 
building on FifthAve.—the same 
styles that are shown in other 
smart Fifth Avenue 
much more moderately priced ! 


Dresses, $7.95 up; Suits, $11.95 up; Coats, $7.95 up; Waists, $1.25 up 
MILLINERY, FURS, SWEATERS, UNDERWEAR, SKIRTS AND SHOES a 
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No.6 
All Wool French 
Serge Dress 


$1629 


Wholesale Prices! 
By buying direct from us—the 
manufacturers—you pay but 
little more than wholesale 
prices. On each garment you 
save at least $5 —often as much 
as $10. Our 200,000 pleased 
customers take advantage of this 
creat saving! 
Our Liberal Guarantee 

You run no risk in buying from 
us—we guarantee everything— 
even the fit. You are the judge. 
If it is unsatisfactory in any 
way, return it at our expense. 
We will refund your money with- 
out question. A trial will cost 
you nothing —-postage prepaid ! 
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postcard today will 
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| em, It’s FREE! 
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BECURIOUS! Even 
if you do not want 
to buy — send for this 
beautiful book anyway, 
and see more than 300 
photographs of the lat- 
est styles from Fifth 
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strength 
get away 
the vulgar 


all her 
fought to 
from it all 
cabaret the mysterious 
beauty parlor the un- 
derground drinking-hell. 
Fiercely she had refused every 
And yet, when there came 
she turned her back to 


she 


bribe—resisted 
every temptation. 
the to escape, 
if md staved 

It is a plot so exciting —so marve 
p! — that it could 
been written only by the master detective 


chance 


lously 
so brilliantly solved 


have 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


He is the 
He has taken science — science 
that stands for this age—and 
allied it to the mystery and 
romance of detective fiction 
Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked 
out scientifically. 

For nearly ten years America 
has been watching Craig 
Kennedy — marvelling at 
strange, new, startling 
that detective-hero would unfold. 

Such plots such susper 
vivid peop 
strom of life! 


FREE— POE 


10 Volumes 


To those whoser 


genius of our age 


his 


things 


wewilllgive, Free, a et {Edgar Al anl 
works in 10 volumes over 200 storics 
When the police «f New York failed 
solve one of fearful murd 
mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan P 
far off in Paris found the solutior 
1 l¢ 


POE FREE FORA SHORT TIME ONLY. | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Estab. 1817, New York | 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 18 Franklin Sq., New York City | 11-19 


ey et f Arthur B. Reeve (Craig K 
FRE 


Address 


Occupation 
SEND FOR our SPECIAL CANADIAN OFFER. 
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Better Film Fight Won! 


(Continued from page 92) 


these, said, “I never want.to see an- 
other movie!” The license of the Grand 
Opera House, Brooklyn, was revoked by 
Commissioner Gilchrist because of the pub- 
lic commercial showing of “Fit to Win,” 2 
picture which many supposed to have been 
made for and by the government for edu- 
cational purposes. But what might have 
been suitable to “put the fear of God” into 
the hearis of soldiers in camp was scarcely 
suitable to indiscriminate audiences. ‘Wild 
Oats” and “Open Your Eyes,” in no inter- 
pretation government films, treat the same 
subjects, and the trade journals are fol- 
lowing the lead of the high-class motion 
picture magazines by refusing the advertise- 
ments of this type of film. 

As this issue of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
goes to press, a Congressional investigation 
into government film activities has been 
begun, with Representative William J. Gra- 
ham of Illinois as Chairman of the Investi- 
gating Committee of the House. Owing to 
the widespread interest in the case, says a 
Washington dispatch to the New York Her- 
ald, the hearing may be before the fuil 
committee in open session. 

Surgeon General Biue’s department, the 
Public Health Service, has been severely 
criticized on account of having endorsed 
“Fit to Win” and “The End of the Road” 
for commercial showing, That endorse- 
ment has now been withdrawn, both by 
the Public Health Service and by the Na- 
tional Board of Review. 

The advertisements of the original film 
entitled “Fit to Fight,’ (later, as adapted 
by the Public Health Service for civilian 
use, entitled “Fit to Win’) read: “The 
Story of a Motion Picture Drama, Pre- 
pared by the Surgeon General; War Depart- 
ment Commitice on Training Camp Activi- 
ties, in co-operation with the Medical De- 
partment of the Army, Washington, D. C.” 
This was used in army camps and canton- 
ments for educational purposes. 

However, the American Social Hygiene 
Association, of 105 West goth St. New 
York, claims, through its lawyer, to have 
produced the film at its own expense and 
to be the sole owner of it, and this state- 
ment has been contirmed by Surgeon Gen- 
eral Blue. 

United States soldiers, Y. W. C. A. 
workers and others are said to have parti- 
cipated in these pictures, under the im- 
pression that they were doing a patriotic 
duty in donating their services to the gov- 
ernment. The advertisements on “Fit to 
Fight” announced that the photography 
was done “by the instruction laboratory 
of the Army Medical Association.” Yet this 
picture, as well as the other, the American 
Social Hygiene Association’s lawyer states, 
belongs wholly to them, and the govern- 
ment does not possess and has not pos- 
sessed any rights of revenue in it what- 
ever. 

The folder of “The End of the Road” 
reads: “The Story of a Motion Picture Drama, 
Prepared for Women and Girls by the War 
Department, Committee on Training Camp 
Activities, Washington, D. C.” This film 
was written by Dr. Katherine Bement Davis, 
Director of the Section on Women’s Work 
of the Social Hygiene Division, Commission 
on Training Camp Activities, (of which 
Raymond B. Fosdick was the head), “in 
collaboration with Edward H. Griffith, who 
produced it under the supervision of the 
Surgeon General of the Army, co-operating 
with the’ National War Work Council, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, and the 
National League for Women’s Service Motor 
Corps.” 


J. G. Perry, Acting Surgeon General in the 


absence of Surgeon General Blue, has stated 
that it “was originally financed by the Y. 
W. C. A. War Work Council, but the nega- 
tive of this film was turned over to the 
American Social Hygiene Association, and 
is now being handled by this organization 
in the same manner in which the film, ‘Fit 
to Win,’ is handled.” 

Dr. Davis says that when the armistice 
was signed, the American Social Hygiene 
Association seemed the natural inheritor of 
the work of handling the film for civilian 
use commercially, and was selected to hold 
the copyright, and that those who had con- 
tributed to the production agreed to turn it 
over to that organization, it being under- 
stood that they should be reimbursed from 
the profits. 

The Association, in turn, chose 
verman, (Public Health Films, 
to distribute “Fit to Win” and 
the Road” for them commercially, turning 
back 25 per cent of the profits to them. Mr. 
Silverman and Lt.-Col. William F. Snow, 
Executive Officer of the Association, were 
both, it is said, employed in Surgeon Gen- 
eral Blue’s office during the war. 

The Better Photoplay League of America 
takes pleasure in welcoming its newest 
branch, the Better Films Association of the 
Carnegie Public Library of Boise, Idaho. 
-hroughout the country, librarians have a 
keen sense of their responsibilities, and high 
ideals as to the position the library should 
play in community life. Nowhere has 
there been a more striking instance of this 
than in Boise. 

In March, 1918, in connection with Boise's 
annual “Bird Week,” the library gave for 
the children of the city a free motion pic- 
ture show, using the Finley Nature pictures. 
Herman J. Brown not only donated his 
Majestic Theatre for the occasion, but told 
the women they might have it any time 
they wished to give a children’s matinee. 
He also agreed to obtain the films wanted at 
the lowest possible cost, and furnish the 
light, heat and operator. 

Miss Ruth Cowgill, librarian, and Miss 
Marie Pinney, children’s librarian, hastened 
to take advantage of this offer, which seemed 
like an answer to prayer. They enlisted 
the interest of various clubs and societies 
in Boise. Enthusiastic response came from 
the Catholic Women’s League, the Colum- 
bian Club, the D. A. R., the Good Citi- 
zenship Club, the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (one member joining the new “Better 
Films Association” from each circle), the 
Saturday Fortnightly, the School Board, the 
State Sunday School Association, the South 
Boise Improvement Club and of course, the 
Carnegie Library. These pledged them- 
selves to provide a sinking fund, which, 
however, it has never been necessary to 
use. The treasurer’s latest report shows a 
healthy balance. Space will not permit the 
publication of the budget from April, 1918 to 
the present time, but any queries will be 
answered either by the librarians at Boise, 
or by The Better Photoplay League. 

That first exhibitor-friend moved to Cali- 
fornia, but his successor, B. W. Bickert, has 
shown the same spirit of generosity and 
co-operation. 

The Boise children pay only three cents 
admission for these performances. Two 
children in one family get in at the bar- 
gain rate of five cents for the two, and the 
youngsters of the Children’s Home are ad- 
mitted free. 

And how 


Isaac Sil- 
New York) 
“The End of 


they do appreciate the “bet- 
ter films” shown! When the first ten reels 
of the Lincoln Cycle were shown, the one 
thousand seats of the theatre proved in- 
adequate, and another theatre, the Isis, was 
opened to accommodate the overflow. As 
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Better Film Fight Won! 


(Concluded ) 


fast as the reels were run off at the Majes- 
tic they were taken to the waiting young- 
sters at the Isis. But this theatre, too, 
proved inadequate to the crowd that had 
gathered, and there were some hapless kid- 
dies who were unable to get inside either 
theatre. 

The committee members act as_ ushers, 
and they supply the music. The children 
sing songs before the rise of the curtain. 
Most of the tickets are sold the day before, 
by the teachers at school during the noon 
hour, as it has been found impossible to 
take care of the eager, enthusiastic mob of 
children at the box office on the day of the 
show. 


The members of the unusually interest- 


ing committee that has accomplished these 
results, are: President, Mrs. Walter Hansen, 
Park Circle of the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Vice-president, Mrs. S. J. Hindman, 
Good Citizenship Club; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Emma Fauth, Catholic Women’s 
League; Treasurer, Mrs. George H. Davis, 
Columbian Club; Librarian, Miss Ruth Cow- 
gill, and Children’s Librarian, Miss Marie 
Pinney, both of Carnegie Public Library; 


| 





Chairman of Music Committee, Mrs. B. E. | 


Stoutemyer, Saturday Fortnightly Club; 
Chairman of Committee for Selecting Films, 
Mrs. J. G. H. Graveley, Boise School Board; 
Mrs. W. S. Titus and Mrs. George Patter- 
son, Daughters of the American Revolution; 
Mrs. E. C. Seegar, Hawthorne Circle, Mrs. 
F. V. Tinker, Longfellow Circle, Mrs. H. B. 
Cornell, Washington Circle of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association; Mrs. J. A. Gallaher, 
South Boise Improvement Ciub; a member 
from the State Sunday School Association 
will be appointed soon. 

The success of the Boise people has made 
many of the nearby towns anxious to fol- 
low in their footsteps. Vale, a town of 
about 1,500 population in Eastern Oregon, 
has made a splendid start in this direc- 
tion under the leadership of Mrs. B. R. Kes- 
ter, president of the local branch of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Their theatre 
manager has agreed to aid them as Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Bickert have aided the 
women of Boise. 

Two interesting discoveries in connection 
with the showing of motion pictures to 
Boise’s children are that the number of 
calls for books dealing with the subjects 
pictured has increased, and that the slap- 
stick comedy is gradually being superseded 
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in the affections of the children by some- | 


thing of a higher type. 
goes steadily on! 


Send two cents in postage for the pamph- 
let, “Hints and Helps in Obtaining Better 
Films.” 





Screen Brings Back Dead Son 


HAT’S Wilmarth, my son. 
killed in France a year ago.” 
A sorrowful, tearful woman made the re- 
mark, brokenly, at a Washington (D. C.) 
moving picture theater one evening’ last 
summer. Killed in action in the Chateau 
Thierry sector, June 29, 1918, First Lieu- 


He was 


tenant Wilmarth M. Brown, twenty-eight, | 
Company E, Ninth Infantry, is yet appear- | 


ing before movie audiences in the Govern- 
ment’s picture of “New Glory for Old.” 
The bereaved mother viewed it and thrice 
she saw her son and immediately recognized 
him—once in a training camp behind the 
lines; again, bronzed and manly, standing 
by a dugout in the front-line trenches, grin- 


ning after the cheerful American fashion, | 


and the third time in the trenches, just be- 
fore the attack that cost his life. 
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Eighteenth Year— Ten Thousand 


Graduates earning $18 to $30 
weekly. 
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Entire tuition fee earned in a few 
weeks, often beiore graduation. 
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and Charles Clary are two film veterans 
whose every conspicuous appearance calls 
forth a shower of warm Burleson approval 

Francis X. Bushman, Earle Williams and 
Henry B. Walthall have gone out of the 
limelight. The first two seem, through 
lack of personal diversity, to have played 
themselves out with their public; Walthall 
has been a victim of poor plays which his 
style of acting, in late years, has not im- 
proved. And Jack Warren Kerrigan is 
feeling to a certain extent, the cold touch 
of neglect with audiences which once ac- 
claimed him the king of them all 

But Mary Pickford is still the queen of 
the movies Mary is coming into years 
which must tell a serious story: will she 
carry her tremendous following with her 
when she makes the inevitable jump from 
ingenue to grown-woman roles? Perhaps the 
coming season will give the answer. Her 
tremendous intelligence, her extraordinary 
will and her great power to work are hope- 
ful factors of permanence. She has had, 
in the past year, no plays like ‘Stella Maris,” 
which, in the minds of most people, is the 
finest thing she has ever done. 

Nazimova is the odd bird of the business. 
The public is actually in awe of her. She 
is regarded as a strange creature oi extra 
ordinary powers and singular manifesta- 
tions, an incarnation of passion, a bizarre 
manifestation of revenge, an eerie manifesta- 
tion of fate, or at her humanest, a singular 
being from foreign parts. She is more a 
pari, and person, than any actor or 
actress of the screen To the picture com- 
munity she is as strange, as fascinating and 
unworldly as was Mr. Hergesheimer’s 

Yuen to the dwellers in Java 
Head. And what, we say in_ passing, 
wouldn’t she do with that particular part 
on stage or screen! Nowithstanding her 
bizarre qualities, 1 think people like her 
best when she is most womanly “The 
Red Lantern,” giant spectacle that it proved 
to be, elicited not a tithe of the almost 
passionate comment stirred up throughout 
the country by “Out of the Fog.” 

The other truly singular and impersonal 
feminine consideration is Lillian Gish. She 
is regarded as a sort of Bernhardt Her 
tragic portrayals, culminating in “Broken 
Blossoms,” have moved not only women, 
but men, profoundly, and so she has come 
to be accepted as a sort of classic actress 
—a classic of a new sort, comparing with 
the Shakespearearwt queens of another genera- 
tion, or those who made the nation weep 
in “Camille,” or “The Two Orphans.” 

Mary Miles Minter is, I should say, a 
young person with a tremendous future, if 
the enormous interest in everything she does 
is any indication. In a year when she did 
absolutely nothing of distinction, or en- 
duringly worth while, she has kept, and 
even increased, her vast personal following. 

Geraldine Farrar is a success of the talk 
ing machines, and such publications as “The 
Story of My Life.” Meaning by that, that her 
greatest following is in the small towns and 
innumerable hamlets where she has never 
been seen, but where her continual audible 
and optic publicity has made her a national 
character. The cities ask what she is 
to play; the country asks only 
will appear 

Norma Talmadge has kept her 
the front rank of emotional actress« 
out a year in which her plays have been 
of poor quality—and so real is her place 
in the hearts of her people that in almost 
innumerable instances they have written in- 
dignant critical comment on the vehicles 
supplied her, but rarely, if ever, does she 
herself gain adverse mention. Norma’s sister 
Constance has been a triumph of carefully 
picked plays, in the main, and a growing 
triumph of careful direction 

Of girls of the purely ingenue type Viola 
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Dana has been the biggest winner of the 
year, and her devotees especially welcomed 
her sudden turn to comedy, six or eight 
months ago. 

Marguerite Clark, on the other hand, is 
an ingenue who is trying to get away from 
ingenue parts, but she is not finding a new 
following. 

Alice Brady has an enormous clan inland, 
and what she lacks in devotion on both 
coasts she makes up in the Middle West and 
the great plains country. 

Dorothy Gish is regarded as a female 
Chaplin. Elmer Clifton’s pictures, in the 
early part of the year, brought her general 
recognition as an eccentric comedienne and 
those that followed have increased that rec- 
ognition. However, much as her recent 
“Nugget Nell’ was appreciated by the so- 
phisticated, it seemed too profe sional, too 
much of an inside burlesque, to strike a wide 
note of popularity. 

Among the veritable ingenues, Margery 
Daw and Gloria Hope are the comers, where- 
as the interest in the two new Griffith girls, 
Clarine Seymour and Carol Dempster, wanes 
because of the long, long waits between their 
pictures. 

Dorothy Dalton, and her pewerful, high- 
sexed plays of the modern woman in all la 
modern woman’s varied surroundings, have 
become a looked-for institution. Miss Dalton 
has been played cleverly, consistently and 
persistently from the managerial standpoint, 
and the game is won. A year ago she was a 
blazing beauty of mereiy cometary brilliance. 
Today, in the popular mind, she is a fixed 
star. 

Louise Glaum has experienced a 
in favor which may be 
lack of appearances. “Sahara” revived a 
once-extensive but long quiet Glaum com- 
ment—yet how often does she have such 
a play. 

Priscilla Dean is a bright possibility, hard- 
ly yet launched, but increasing steadily in 
that form of prosperity known as fan 
attention. Her crook plays gave her a 
unique place in the popular favor. 

The same things that were said of Pearl 
White last year may be said now. She is 
a perennial of popularity. 

Corinne Griffith, in the recent plays 
Vitagraph has given her, has made a steady 
popular advance. Texas Guinan, in her 
Westerns, is advancing to national reputa- 
tion. Dorothy Phillips has a steady, con- 
sistent following which means much more 
than a flash and a swift forgetting. Mary 
MacLaren is advancing much more rapidly 
than her coldly but perfectly beautiful sister, 
Katherine McDonald. 

In the restricted but intelligent patronage 
of Gloria Swanson there is a most interesting 
reflection upon the highly sophisticated, ele- 
gant photoplays in which Cecil DeMille has 
confined her. -These subjects—and so, Gloria 

are not the ham and eggs of the movie 
multitude; they are the lobster and cham- 
pagne of the screening city folks. 

Of an average, steady popularity are the 
works of May Allison, Margarita Fischer, 
Juanita Hansen, Helen Chadwick, Helen 
Eddy, Madge Kennedy, Barbara Castleton, 
June Elvidge, Bessie Love, Gladys Brock- 
well, Ruth Roland, Miriam Cooper, Sylvia 
Breamer, Jane Novak, Doris Kenyon. 

Anita Stewart, on the other hand, seems 
sheerly and simply a matter of personal 
popularity. The Stewartians are interested in 
her, apparently, rather than the vehicles she 
adorns. Mildred Harris Chaplin depends for 
comment upon other people; once it was 
Lois Weber, her director; now it is Charles 
the Great, her husband. 

Theda Bara, as far as epistular comment 
goes is a matter of history. Nor are they 
interested in Irene Castle. 

Such has been a year’s favor of the people 
who pay the bills. 


set-back 
attributed to her 


I will make a few remarks, on especially 
significant productions, appearances and de- 
velopments, next month. 


THE MONTH IN BRIEF: 


“The Pinnacle” (Universal). This is one 
of the three best plays I have seen this year. 
The other two are “Broken Blossoms” and 
“The Miracle Man.” I only wish I had 
space to discuss a masterpiece as becomes a 
masterpiece. It is a singular product indeed, 
for it is the first directorial production of 
Eric von Stroheim, the intensely elegant and 
intensely villainous young Teuton who first 
won general recognition in his brief part in 
“Hearts of the World.” Von Stroheim is 
about everything there is to “The Pinnacle.” 
He wrote the story as a novel. Then he 
made a scenario from the novel. He di- 
rected the picture. He acted the principal 
part. It is a tale of the Austrian Tyrol, 
laid, presumably, at some time following the 
close of the war, as the chief participants 
are a_ traveling and eminent American 
surgeon, his wife, and a young Austrian 
officer spuriously invalided out of the army. 
The American is of the sort who loves his 
wife but takes her for granted; she is a 
lonely child—and Von Stroheim, only slightly 
camouflaged under the name of “Eric Von 
Steuben,” is the serpent in the lonesome 
Eden. I am not going to tell the story, for 
two reasons: first, because I haven't space; 
and second, because it would be unfair to 
you. It is convincing throughout, and the 
simulation of the Tyrolean Alps is almost 
bevond belief. It seems to me that the mas- 
ter has produced a pupil—we are doing in 
pictures what the first masters of the Bar- 
bison school did in painting—Von Stroheim 
is the direct artistic descendant of Griffith, 
and in its perfection of detail, its semblance 
to all the small realities of life, its omission 
of no touch or trifle which lends to illusion 
and the gratification of intelligent observers, 
“The Pinnacle” is a Griffith picture. In 
addition to the foregoing applause for pro- 
ducing an almost perfect photoplay, let us 
hasten to say that Von Stroheim deserves 
just as much hand-clapping for his acting. 
A silent, smiling Nemesis of the mountains— 
Sepp, a guide—becomes before the end of 
the picture, the most portentous figure on 
the canvas. He is perfectly played by T. H. 
Gibson-Gowland. Sam de Grasse, as the 
American physician, and Francelia Billing- 
ton, as his wife, are perfectly disposed in 
Von Stroheim’s fantasy. Lillian Ducey 
should be commended for believable. titles 
in this photoplay. 

“Checkers” (Fox). Let William stick to 
melodrama like this, and the picture patrons 
will rise up to call him blessed. “Checkers,” 
notwithstanding the fact that its thrills are 
conventional, and its situations are old ac- 
quaintances of Father Time, has a speed that 
never lets down, an electric sort of thrill in 
its most exciting episodes, and its heroics 
are of the style that recail those days when 
we shuffled our feet among the peanut-shells 
on the gallery floor and nearly fell over the 
rail whenever the heroine was in peril. I 
find especially commendable in “Checkers” 
the work of Thomas Carrigan. 

“The Grim Game” (Paramount). This 
is the best play Harry Houdini has ever 
grappled with, or wriggled himself out of, 
and it is the best piece of the school which 
may be described as trick melodrama. In 
other words, all of MHoudini’s celebrated 
stunts, such as shaking off a set of bracelets, 
writhing out of a straight-jacket, or break- 
ing half a ton of manacles, are included, but 
there are also many new and entirely local- 
ized manifestations of his diabolic clever- 
ness; and almost all of the feats, escapes and 
what-not are part of a well-woven, logical 

(Continued on page 115) 
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plot. 
is the actual air-collision which stirred Hol- 


Included in this five-reel fracas, also, 


lywood a few months ago. Two machines, 
performing at a great altitude for Houdini’s 
play, accidentally crashed together and fell 
to earth wrecking themselves, but fortu- 
nately not killing any of their occupants. 
Ann Forrest—who, at Triangle, was known 
as Ann Kroman—is a delightful ingenue lead 
in the adroit Harry’s adventures; and the 
cast includes, also, Mae Busch—reappearing 
after nearly two years’ absence; she was for- 
merly at Keystone—Arthur Hoyt, Tully 
Marshall and Augustus Phillips. 

“The World and Its Woman” (Goldwyn). 
Here is Geraldine Farrar’s premier effort for 
1919. It is an imposing, huge-scened play 
of Bolshevik Russia, written by Thompson 
Buchanan, and produced with true magnifi- 
cence by Samuel & Co. There is a mighty 
corner of the Nevsky Prospekt, and a vista 
of the Petrograd Imperial Opera which are 
beyond criticism, either in detail or sumptu- 
ousness. The story itself, after some effec- 
tive first passages, does not especially con- 
vince. The trouble is, I guess, that wild or- 
gies of Bolshevism have ceased to amuse us 
either in fiction or the newspapers. Lou 
Tellegen reappears on the screen, playing a 
Prince, opposite his wife, and the excel- 
lent supporting company includes Edward 
Connelly and Naomi Childers. 

“Bill Henry” (Ince-Paramount). Charles 
Ray in his droll portrait of the earnest young 
interurban. And the portrait is limned in 
the finest, truest shades. Mr. Ray is to be 
found, first as the bicycling vendor of an 
electric vibrator; the vibrator business being 
literally stamped out, the sales-agent passes 
on to many other adventures. Julien Jo- 
. sephson wrote it, Jerome Storm directed it, 
and Edith Roberis played it. Genuine en- 
‘?rtainment. 

“The Dark Star” (Cosmopolitan-Para- 
mount). Robert W. Chambers’ melodramatic 
novel, made even more melodramatic. It 
is a rather opulent production, but it doesn’t 
convince. Marion Davis, pretty, willing 
but inert, has the principal part. The ship 
stuff is more or less an absurdity. 

“Wagon Tracks” (Ince-Artcraft). Wil- 
liam S. Hart deserves unstinted praise for 
the admirable artistry which characterizes 
this production throughout. In the first 
place it is a resolute attempt, and a success- 
ful one, to escape from the routine “West- 
erns,” while still telling a Western story. 
The narrative itself is of no great conse- 
quence, but the period of the forty-niners 
is reproduced magnificently, from the great 
caravans which formed at the headwaters of 
the Missouri to the far trails in the dust 
of the desert at the foot of the Rockies. I 
would criticize the probability of any cara- 
van leader’s departure from his flock to pur- 
sue a private feud, however intense, but 
otherwise I have only recommendation in 
large doses. 

“Upstairs” (Goldwyn). Mabel Normand, 
in the quaint role of hotel slavey, with the 
usual timorousness, adventurousness and hu- 
mor of such a makebelieve person. Miss 
Normand appears desperately frail—you’d 
hardly know this thin, big-eyed little girl 
for the plump person of a season or two 
ago—but she has gained a certain sense of 
pathos, and in ‘addition to demonstrating 
this, her comic ability is at its best here. 
Cullen Landis is an excellent foil for her. 
This is not a “Mickey,” but it is the best 


thing Miss Normand has_ donc _§ since 
“Mickey.” 
“The Hoodlum” (First National). Mary 


Pickford devotes her highly artistic efforts, 
a tremendously fine production, and clever 
director Sid Franklin to a story which is 
not believable, and distinctly not true to 


life: Get me right on this: it is the story 
which is wholly at fault. Mary’s own work 
is beyond reproach, and let me say, indeed, 
that in its finely mingled appearance of both 
care and abandon it is something which 
many a lesser actress of much larger head 
could study to great advantage. We have a 
New York East Side which simply does not 
exist, because the author wrote of a myth- 
ical district, but neither the director, nor the 
star, nor the producer was at fault in this. 
All these have bettered the material. The 
cardinal error lay in the selection of a story 
which, after all, leaves a suspicion of mere 
silliness which would have been a certainty 
if a person less famous than—no, not at all! 
—if a person less conscientious and hard- 
working than Mary Pickford had set it in a 
film frame. 

“Heartsease” (Goldwyn). The old stage 
story of the stolen opera, doubtless remem- 
bered by a great many of you. The produc- 
tion is perfectly life-like, and the action of 
the principals, headed by the continually- 
better Tom Moore, and including Alec Fran- 
cis, Rosemary Theby, Sydney Ainsworth and 
dainty Helene Chadwick is a leisured and 
gracious delineation of a saccharine reminis- 
cence. 

“The Hushed Hour” (Garson). A story 
in which each of four children reviews his 
or her life, as the case and sex may be, 
while sitting reminiscently by the coffin of 
their dead father, sounds off-hand like a bit 
of Russian-modernist gloom. I do _ ob- 
ject to the gloom of the fundamental idea, 
but at the same time I must applaud the 
daring which prompted the use of the story 
in the first place, and further, I have nothing 
but praise for the handling. The cast, in 
which Blanche Sweet is featured, is superb. 

“The House Without Children” (State 
Rights). A crude, awkward handling of an 
awkward story which was intended to have 
a large wallop and a grand moral purpose. 

“Deliverance” (State Rights). Etna 
Ross, a wonderfully sweet and wonderfully 
clever little girl, is the real star of this pho- 
toplay, which, by the way, is the film upon 
which Helen Keller, that genius of adver- 
sity, worked for so long under the direction 
of George Foster Platt. The Ross baby 
plays all the child episodes of Miss Keller’s 
life, and her sweetness and rare simulation 
of a being deprived of both sight and hear- 
ing are alike extraordinary. Miss Keller 
herself is a marvel of intuition and mechan- 
ical perfection, but I think the story, the 
human interest, is almost spoiled by the 
enormous amount of propaganda so unneces- 
sarily inserted into the last reels. 

“The Peace of Roaring River” (Goldwyn). 
That Pauline Frederick is really a great 
dramatic actress is proved every time she 
steps before a camera. Her material varies, 
however, and this sample is just ordinary. 
Miss Frederick lifts the thing tremendously 
by the sheer force of her magnetic feminine 
personality. 

“Told in the Hills’ (Paramount). Rob- 
ert Warwick, in a fairly successful adapta- 
tion of Marah Ellis Ryan’s popular story. 

“The Misleading Widow” (Paramount). 
An improbable but nevertheless highly en- 
tertaining feature, if I might judse from the 
antics of the audience that watched it with 
me. Billie Burke handles the principal part 
with admirable comedy resource. The piece 
is an adaptation of “Billeted.” 

“A Society Exile’ (Paramount). An il- 
logical story, with a good many unneces- 
sary things besides the plot. It features 


Elsie Ferguson, but the net result is away 
below par, compared to her recent pieces. 
“The Career of Catherine Bush” 
There are 
Calvert’s 
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The Shadow Stage 
(Concluded) 


some more who don’t like Elinor Glyn’s 
stories. As a rule, I belong to the latter 
class. However, “Catherine Bush” was an 
exceptional narrative, and I think it was a 
fair reflection of the times. This picture 
has been lavishly produced, and Miss Cal- 
vert really registers. 

“A Man's Fight” (United). Dustin Far- 
num, in an average Western melodrama. 

“The Thirteenth Chair” (Pathe). Yvonne 
Delva and Creighton Hale, in a photodra- 
matization of Bayard Veiller’s mystery play, 
directed by Leonce Perret. 

“The World Aflame” (Pathe). A serious 
play of industrial unrest, its causes, and sug- 
gestions for its cure. Frank Keenan is the 
star, and Jack Cunningham is the author 
of the play. 

“Evangeline” (Fox). A slow, dreary ver- 
sion of Longfellow’s poem, in which Miriam 
Cooper is about the only redeeming feature. 
Oh, Mr. Fox, how could you! 

“Kathleen Mavourneen” (Fox). A much 
better picture than “Evangeline,” for all it 
contains Miss Bara, acting tremendously in 
an endeavor to get a “sweet” part across. 

“Rough Riding Romance” (Fox). Tom 
Mix, in a real Western thriller. Fox has a 
real card in Mix, and his plays, with their 
daring feats of horsemanship, have a de- 
served place all their own. 

“The Gamblers” (Vitagraph). It is an 
axiom of the stage that a poor play may be 
saved by an imposing finish, but a plav 
which starts strong, only to contract anemia 
later on, is gone without hope. So Vita- 
graph’s adaptation of Charles Klein’s drama, 
entirely unconvincing at first, really has a 
great finish which makes it worth while 
Harry Morey is the star. 








Humorously Speaking | 





And Eggs are Expensive 


Old Comedian—Well, if you are such a 
great Hamlet, why not induce some movie 
manager to film the tragedy with you in 
the role? 

Old Tragedian—It would be sacrilege, my 
friend—sacrilege! It is the lines that count, 
sir, the text! 

Old Comedian—Perhaps. But the screen 
would be a protection against the impulses 
of audiences to throw things.—Judge. 


Not Comedy Pie 

Pie—“What is this cap-a-pie?” asked the 
movie comedian. 

“Tt alludes to a knight’s garb in the Mid- 
dle Ages.” 

“So? I thought maybe it was something 
we could use in our biz.’—Kansas City 
Journal. 


Her Revolt 


HE had given her all to this man. He 
had drained her dry “and what had 
she got in return? 

Hot wrath surged within her. Never 
in his life had he taken her anywhere. Life 
was just one dull monotonous round. She 
had never seen a picture-play. 

With an angry toss of her crumpled horns 
she kicked over the bucket of milk and 
dashed madly out of the barn. 
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The Midnight Man 


(Continued from page 85) 


would not have faced the truth anyway. 
But an inexplicable perversity seemed to 
control her. Time and again when it 


seemed she had the Midnight Man in her 
grasp she let him slip away—yes, even ac- 
tually worked to aid him in escape from 
Ramah Dhin, from Arnold and from the 
White Circle crew. 

The Hindu, with his uncanny insight, saw 
the change. He. came to betieve that 
knew things about the Midnight Man and 
his moves that would make it easier to gain 
possession of the jade ring. So it became 
a yet more complicated chase. 

One night as Nell rode through the foot- 
hills along the Hudson after a futile chase, 
her driver was fired upon and killed. Her 
automobile careened off the road and tum- 
bled down the hillside. When she recovered 
consciousness she was being carried by 
Ramah Dhin and other strange looking men 
to an old barn back in the tangled woods. 

Nell was threatened with torture and 
death unless she should reveal the dwelling 
place of the Midnight Man. When she an- 
swered in all truth that she knew nothing 
of it, her slender throat was seized in hairy 
hands and the biggest of the Hindu’s men 
thrashed her against the rough wall. Again 
and again she was plied with questions she 
could not answer. 

The great brute was reaching for her again 
when the thud of a mighty blow resounded 
and he fell in a heap at her feet. There 
was a short, hot struggle and in two min- 
utes the entire gang was overwhelmed. Nell 
felt herself seized up in the powerful arms 
of the Midnight Man and hurried off over 
the narrow trail through the hills. Her 
body was rigid in his arms and she turned 
her face from him. : 

Dissatisfied with his first attempt at cross- 


examining Nell, the Hindu ordered his men 


to abduct her again. Bob, escaping from 
Ramah’s torture chamber, one evening saw 
her forced into a motor car and driven 
away. He followed. The motor drove up 
to a cabin on the Hill of Seven Oaks. It 
was locked when Bob arrived. He could 
hear the cruel threatening voices of the 
men within. He could hear the half-sob- 
bing, frightened voice of the girl—and then 
a scream of terror. 

Bob sprang to the roof, with a mighty 





she | 








sweep ripped a hole in it and plunged down | 


into the cabin. 


Seeing them together Ramah Dhin seized | 


upon a vicious idea. 
the door and hurried them 
followed himself. Then the 
tened again, from without. 

Nell clung to the Midnight Man in ter- 
ror of what should happen next, as he 
stood puzzled in the middle of the cabin. 

In a moment the building swayed under 
the impact of a heavy blow. Then came a 
shower of blows at the foundations of 
the cabin, standing like a shelf up on the 
hillside. Bob ran to the door. 
tremendous strength could not move it. 

Then came a splitting crash and the cabin 
toppled and tumbled over and over down 
the ravine. 

Ramah Dhin and his men, already at the 
bottom of the hill where they expected to 
rob Bob’s body of the jade seal ring, looked 
back in dismay and disappointment. 

The floor of the cabin had broken loose 
and caught on the rocks immediately below 


outside, 
door was ias- 


its site and the Midnight Man and Nell 
had miraculously escaped by clinging to 


the floor. 
In a moment they climbed off over the 
rocks and up the hillside to the Hindu’s 


car. In a flash they were gone, leaving 
Ramah Dhin in his disappointment and 
wrath. 


When 


He called his men to | 
then | 


Even his | 


' 
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“THE PRICES ARE THE 
SAME EVERYWHERE 
THEY COST NO MORE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 
THAN THEY DO IN 
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You cansave money by wearing W.L.Douglas 
shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold 
by 106 W. L. Douglas own stores and over 9000 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail 
price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best 
shoes in style, comfort and service that can be 


shoe dealers. 


produced for the price. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 


cisco than they do in New York. 


NO UNREASONABLE PROFITS.~— It is impos- 
sible for shoe dealers who sell W. L. Douglas 
shoes to charge unreasonable profits, because 
only a fair retail profit is allowed; the price to 
the wearer is stamped on the bottom of all 
shoes before they leave the factory. 


W.L.Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in 
this country. They are the leaders everywhere. 
W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
made throughout of the finest leather the 
market affords, with a style endorsed by the 
leaders of America’s fashion centers; they 
combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and super- 


vision of experienced men, all working with an hon- 
est determination to make the best shoes for the 


Price that money can buy. 


AT HOLDS ITS 
$g0° SQ 











‘SHOES 
Best in the World 
$4.00$4.50$5.00 








CAUTION 


Insist upon hav- 
ing W. L. Douglas 
shoes with his name 
and price stamped 
on the bottom. 


If W.L. Douglas shoes 
annot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 

Write for Illustrated 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail. 


/hoGoreiglas 


Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
126 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON, MASS, 
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Keep Your 
Beauty Young 


Send for new book FREE, Tells how to 
have youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, lux- 
uriant hair, attractive hands, comfort- 
able feet. Also how to remove wrinkles, lines, 
pimples. blackheads, strengthen sagging facial 








tions. Nodrugs, no wasted time, nobig expense. 
Thousands of women report wonderful results. 
Write for FREE BOOK today. 
GRACE-MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 





‘A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Wori:)— 


VANITA 


Makes 
Beauty 


Vanita, the newest, most de- 
lichtful preparation, ban- 
ishes wrinkles, eliminates 
blemishes, gives a glorious 
new complexion and hand- 
some fizure. Endorsed b 
dozens of refined ladies, 
semi-solid cream for mas- 
sageandnightly use. COSTS 
ory BUT 75e amonth. Send for 
z amonth’s supply or free 
circular. 


C. PARK HUMPHREYS 
4867 Hazel Ave., Philadelphia 




















I recommend the use of Vanita to 
all who are troubled with any tacia 
blemishes, 


RUTH STONEHOUSE. 
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We've collected hundreds of distinctive 
gifts, rich in charm and sentiment, and 
pictured them in a Beautiful Catalog 
from which you can choose your gifts, 
There’s something for everybody. Your 
list of names and our Big Free Gift Book 
is all you need Its a Great Big Help. 
THE HOLMES Co. 
El 1 Providence, R.I. 


A Unique ( 
Pair Mahogany Candle Sticks, 
4 inches high, containing Gen- 
uine Bayberry Candles. Mailed attrac- 
tively with Hand Colored Gift Card. 
Pina dollar bill to your request for cat- 
alog. Money back if requested. 




















Photographer 


Earn $50 to $200 Weekly 
Fascinating work taking you to 
all parts of the world 


E. BRUNEL 
\ schoaot PHOTOGRAPHY 


y, School of 
No connection with 
any other schoo} 


) eo Ss 
ae 1269 Broadway,N.Y. 


Day or night classes. 4 months’ course complete instruction in 
General Photography and Motion Pictures operating all standrrd 
cameras, Expert instructors. Installments taken. Emile Brunel 
operates 20 studios in e ork, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Pittsburgh. Call or send today for Booklet P. 
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mothers 


ward off colds | 


Wise mothers give their 
children Kondon’s to prevent 
colds. 

Precaution and prevention isthe 
modern science of keeping well, so 
use Kondon's daily to protect your 
children’s health. It is soothing 
and helps keep off coughs, colds, 
and dangerous mouth breathing. 

Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly is guaran- 
teed not only by us, but by 30 years ser- 
vice to millions of Americans, If Kon- 
don’s doesn’t do wonders for your cold, 
sneezing, cough, chronic catarrh, nose- 
bleed, headache, sore nose, etc., we'll 
pay your money back. 











You Have Never Seen 
Anything Like This Before 


The most concentrated and exquisite 
perfume ever made. Produced withoutalcohol, 
A single drop lasts days. Bottles like the pic- 
ture, with long glass etopper, Rose or Lilac, 

1 5); Lily ~ | the Valley or Violet, $1.76, 

od 20c silver or stamps for miniature bottle. 


PERFUME @ TOILET WATER 
The above also comes in less concentrated 
(usual perfume) form at $1.25 an ounce, at 
druggists or by mail; with two new odors, 
**Mon Amour’’ and “*Garden Queen’’, both 
very fine. Send $1.00 for souvenir box, five 25c 
botties, same size as picture, different odors. 


J : Stores and best druggists and department 
§ 
Exact size stores everywhere. 


**ALCAZAR"’, the new Spanish perfume, 02. bottle, $2.00 














PAUL RIEGER, 300 First St., San Francisco 


























No two fullblooded young people could 
go through such adventures with each other 
without being drawn together. Nell Morgan 
fought against the secret truth, that filled 
her cheeks with the blush of shame—that 
even the strength of her regard for “Jim 
Stevens” was weakening before a strange, 
unwelcomed flood of admiration for the 
daring Midnight Man. 

It was a tri-cornered incident which be- 
trayed Bob into his first contact with the 
life he had led before he became a mad, 
dare-devil adventurer—the life in Wash- 
ington, made sweet by the ministrations of 
Martha Gilmore, his foster mother, a life so 
suddenly shattered and broken off. It was 
this same incident that added another force 
to those aready seeking his destruction. 

Ever since the day when Bob Gilmore 
had learned that he was a foundling “brat” 
and left the family home where he had 
grown up believing himself the child of 
Martha and John Gilmore, affairs had gone 
worse for the wicked foster father. His 
forgery, for which Bob had assumed re- 
sponsibilitiy in the eyes of the law, was 
just an index of the road that John Gilmore 
was traveling. 

John Gilmore's unscrupulous dealings of 
the past reaped their harvest of mistrust 
and hard times, Other men, shrewder than 
he in his own game, got the best of him. 
Finally, because of her grieving for Bob and 
the feeling of disgrace which consumed her, 
Martha Gilmore passed away. 

John had never dared to persecute her 
for money, even though he felt satisfied 
that it was Bob who had been killed on 
the railway tracks between Washington and 
New York. There had been a communica- 
tion from the Midnight Man, whose fame 
had gone through the country. 

“Your confession of the forgery,” it said, 
“is in my possession and will be used if 
necessary. Beware.” 

With Martha dead and no heir to share 
her fortune John Gilmore decided to take 
her money and go to New York to start 
over again. 

As Bob in his Midnight Man mask 
entered the library of Mrs. Moreland, a 
rich widow, bent on investigating her safe, 
he found Morgan’s gang already at work. 
Bob surprised the robbers and with a re- 
volver forced them to return to the safe 
the valuables strewn about, then drove them 
from the house. 

Bob then returned at his leisure to pursue 
his own quest of papers, when he heard 
the front door open. The sounds of voices, 
a man and a woman in conversation, fol- 
lowed. In a moment the woman’s voice 
took on a shrill frightened tone. Bob 
edged his way to the living room. In the 


| soft glow of the table lamp he saw a man 
| forcing his attentions on a woman. 


“What are you doing here?” Bob 
stretched his fingers about John Gilmore’s 


| throat. 


“Martha died three 
Gilmore replied. 

Before his foster father could go on, Bob 
dragged him to the front door and chucked 
him out into the dark. He tossed John 
Gilmore’s hat and coat after him. 

The older man, boiling with rage, shouted 
back—“You’re the Midnight Man, and I will 
make you pay for this.” 

“Remember the confession,” 
taunt from Bob in reply. 

With his foster father gone, Bob turned 
his attention to the woman on the divan. 
He readjusted his mask, then held water 
to her lips and dashed it over her face and 
bare throat. 

Like another Ramah Dhin, John Gilmore 
lurked in the shadows waiting for Bob to 


months ago,” John 


came the 
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The Midnight Man 


(Continued) 


leave Mrs. Moreland’s home. All scruples 
left him. His hatred for the adopted son, 
smoldering through the years, flamed up. 
This fire of hate was fanned by the knowl- 
edge that Bob had the power to send him 
off to prison, and a right too to a share 
in the estate of Martha Gilmore. 

As Bob, coming out at last, jumped into 
a taxicab, there was the sharp crack of a 
revolver. A bullet bit into the wood not 
three inches from Bob’s head. John Gil- 
more, seeing that he ‘ad missed, slunk off 
into the dark vowing to shoot better next 
time. 

The elder Gilmore threw himself into the 
business of tracing the Midnight Man. 
Ramah Dhin, entering his apartment a few 
evenings later found his servant, Pietro, 
mulling in the safe where was kept hidden 
the clue to the secret of Bob Gilmore's jade 
ring. Snarling like a wild animal the Hindu 
lunged at his man. Pietro twisted aside to 
miss the clutching fingers, then wheeled 
about. There was the flash of steel in his 
hand, a struggle, a muffled shot, and Ramah 
Dhin lay writhing on the floor. Pietro, with 
the precious bit of paper which opened up to 
him vistas of great treasure in his hand, ran 
for the door. On the threshold he en- 
countered John Gilmore, who had come to 
the Hindu for aid in finding Bob. 

Gilmore peered into the room and saw 
the now quiet figure of the magician. Then 
he turned to the cowering servant. 

“You killed your master—why?” he 
asked. 

“He caught me stealing the paper that 
tells the secret of the Midnight Man’s 
ring,” the terrified fellow confessed, not 
realizing what he was telling. 

John Gilmore looked sternly at the mur- 
derer. 

“Is the secret so valuable that you would 
kill another to get it?” he asked. “Oh, I 
didn’t mean to kill him, I didn’t mean to 
kill him,” Pietro whined, growing a sickly 
green. “I only wanted to get the secret 
of the ring. Shouldn't I have the treasure 
as well as my master?” 

“Here, give it to me,” Gilmore com- 
manded. Pietro, used to obeying, handed 
over the precious scrap without a word. 

“The secret lies beneath the seal,’ Gil- 
more read aloud. He looked wickedly into 
space a moment, then beckoned Pietro close. 

“Promise to work with me,” he whispered, 
Bi no one shall know who killed Ramah 
hin.” 


a 


As it has been intimated, “Jim Stevens” 
was in no wise dropped from Neil Morgan’s 
social list. He was the first to be invited, 
not only to her large and formal affairs 
but to those small cozy ones which usually 
indicate so much more clearly the degree 
of intimacy one enjoys wiih the house- 
hold of the hostess. And he always ac- 
cepted—in spite of Henry Morgan. As a 
matter of fact, Bob got a deal of enjoy- 
ment out of forcing Morgan into a non- 
chalant chat on this and that as they met 
about, while the older man mottled with 
rage. 

“The White Circle Gang’’ lay low for a 
while after the jewelry store affair, waiting 
for its leader to think of some particularly 
effective way of disposing of the Midnight 
Man. 

When Henry Morgan learned that Nell 
had invited “Jim Stevens” to be present and 
to assist her in managing a big Red Cross 
bazaar which she planned to give in the 
Morgan ball room, he sent for “Spike.” 

When the evening came, Morgan secreted 
his right hand man behind portieres in a 
room adjoining the ball room where “Spike” 
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The Midnight Man 
(Continued ) 


could keep his gun handy and watch de- 
velopments. 

The guests proved particularly dull and 
unresponsive. Nell’s pleas for contributions 
fell on unhearing ears. She looked despair- 
ingly at “Jim” from time to time. He 
kept near her and tried his best to start 
things moving, but he was no more suc- 
cessful than she. When the entertainment 
was half over, he sauntered casually away 
from her, and lost himself in the crowd on 
the ball room floor. 

Two minutes later a clear masculine voice 
called “hands up” from the doorway. Every 
one turned. A Ww ell groomed young man in 
evening clothes, face hidden behind a mask, 
stood facing then m with a gun in his hand. 
The cry of “The Midnight Man” fell from 
whitening lips all over the room. Women| 
screamed and clutched at their jewels, and | 
the men, though outnumbering the lone} 
bandit a hundred to one, seemed hypnotized | 
into stupidity by the flashing smile. “Go| 
to the end of the room,” the young voice | 
ordered calmly. “Don’t faint, or be afraid, | 
gentlemen and ladies. I will not hurt you. | 
I only want your money and jewels.” | 

He got them, too, standing with the ut-| 
most deference beside each person while he | 

| 


cleaned them of their valuables, then backed 


out into the hall, after flourishing a good} 
night. While the addled company collected | 
its senses, he dashed up the stairs. 


Ten minutes later, while the guests ran | 
hither and yon about the halls and rooms | 
and through the yard, “Jim Stevens” sud- | 
denly appeared with his hands overflowing 


with the precious booty. His hair was| 
mussed, his clothes disheveled and he oem 
the marks of struggle. 

“Gee whiz, I nearly caught him,” be 


laughed boyishly. “Anyway I think I got) 
all your things back.” 
Joking around in the crowd, Jim did not 


notice who slipped a note into his hand 
when the excitement had died down. 

“Come to the smoking room a minute,” 
it read. 


He slipped out and up the stairs. There 
was no one in the room when he arrived. 
He leaned down to the mirror to straighten 
his hair, still disordered, and as he did so, 
a secret door in the wall opened noiselessly. 
A hand appeared through the opening, and 
a heavy sand bag crushed down on Bob’s 
skull. He fell unconscious. Henry Morgan | 
and “Spike” Gavin stepned quietly through | 
the door, picked him up and carried him | 
down a flight of dark stairs into a dark, 
dripping chamber far underground. 

The two men laid Bob on a _ tumbled 
bed. They bound his legs and arms to- | 
gether with thick cords, and fastened to 
him a bulky weight. Then they picked 
up a square of flooring from the middle | 
of the room and placed it aside, disclosing 
a pool of greenish water foaming up almost 





to the level of the boards. | 
They carried his inert body to the pit, | 
swung him two or three times across the | 


seething hole, then released their hold. Bob | 
Gilmore sank from sight without a struggle. 
The greenish waters gave him place, then 
bubbled up again in their accustumed rest- | 
lessness. 

A chalky white 
tenances of Henry 
Gavin as they 


spread over the coun- 
Morgan and “Spike” 
turned to climb the slimy 
stairs to the house. The clammy silence 
smote them to the marrow. Their teeth 
chattered together, in spite of their acquaint- 
ance with violence, and in their hearts they 
trembled before some vague and _ terrible 
foreboding. 


(To be concluded in December Puoro- 
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Chart of Marinello Seven Creams 


Lettuce Cream for cleansing the skin. 
Tissue Cream for a rough, dry skin. 
Astringent Cream for an oily skin. 
Whitening Cream for a sallow skin. 
Acne Cream for blemishes and black- 
heads, 
Motor Cream for skin protection. 
veneer ee Cream befcre using 
-owder 


Send 15c for Traveler’s Trial Package— 
miniature packages of cream you Select, 
Nardy’s Face Powder, Nardy’s Toilet 
Water, Rouge Vanitab, Rose Leaf Jelly, 
and booklet on care of skin. 
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Improve * 


Your Face 29C 


This hook contains a complete course of in- 

structions in Physical Culture for the Face 

More than 200,000 men and women are fol- ng 
lowing these instructions today. They will do 
more to build beauty than all the paint and 
powder in the world, for they get right at the 
root of your facial defects and overcome them. 
Not simple or silly. Just physic al culture applied to the facial 
muscles ; common sense—that’s all. If youwantto improve 
your looks, send 25cents coin for this book, today, at once, 
while it’s on your mind. 


PROF. A. BARKER, Studio5200, 127 W.42ndStreet, N. Y. City 





















Gray Hair Disappears 


In From 4 to 8 Days 
Science has discovered the way for restoring hair to its 
natural color. It is offered to women in Mary T. Goldman’s 
Scientific Hair Color Restorer. In from 4 to 8 days it will 
end every gray hair. 


yy ary SJ, Goldmanty 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
FREE Send today for a trial bottle and our special 


comb. Be sure and give the exact color of 
your hair, Try iton a lock of hair. Compare the results, 
and the pleasure of using, with the old way. 
You’ll not have gray hairs once you have tried this scien- 
tific hair color restorer. Write now. 


7 MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1406 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Accept no Imitations—Sold by Drugyists Everywhere 





MOTOR CREAM 
Protects the Skin 

















After motoring or any other pro- 
longed outdoor stay, your skin burns 
feels stiff with dirt which has ground 
into the tiny pores. You are tempted 
to dash cold water over your face. 

Nothing could be worse. Water 
merely irritates and causes more 
burning than before. 


How You Can Look and 
Feel Fresh as a Daisy 


Give your face a thorough cleansing 
with Lettuce Cream, which coaxes the 
hidden dirt out of the pores. Then use 
a liberal application of Motor Cream. 
Extreme redness from sunburn or 
chapping is poovensen. Your face feels 
soothed, refreshed—and looks it 

Marinello skin specialists have per- 
fected a different cream for every dif- 
ferent skin condition. Study Chart of 
Seven Marinello Creams, 

Select proper Cream for your skin— 
that will ae you the radiant. healthy 
skin you long for. Dept.216, Mari- 
nello Companv, Mallers Bldg., Chi- 
cago, or 366 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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om an the Hidden Be Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or weet com- 


plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath. 
Used by refined women who prefer complexions of true 
naturalness, Have you tried it ? 


n one ounce package, with direc- 
Mercolized Wax } tions for use, sold by all druggists. 


“Don’t Shout” 


*“*Thear you. I can — 
now as well as any 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. I 
would not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all right. 
**The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
_ visible, comfortable, weight- 

less and harmless. Anyone 
can adjust it.” Over 100,000 a Write for booklet and testimonials, 
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THE MORLEY CO.. Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


“pr ‘Luxurious 


t- Shirts “ Lounging 
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Exceeds: Expectations 
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Hair Remover |. 


D° Miracle, the original 
sanitary liquid, is called the 
perfect hair remover because it 
devitalizes hair, which is the only com- 
mon-sense way to removeit. It acts im- 
mediately and with absolutecertainty. 


De Miracle requires no mixing, it is 
ready for instant use. Therefore, 
cleanly, convenient and most simple 
to apply. It works equally well for 
removing hair from face, neck, arms, 
under-arms or limbs. 


FREE BOOK —vwith testimonials of | 


eminent physicians, surgeons, derma- | | 





tologists and medical poe ex- 


— how De Miracle devitalizes 
air, mailed in plain sealed envelope 
on request. 
Only genuine De Miracle has a money- 
back guarantee in each package. 

Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 

At all toilet counters or direct from us, 

in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63¢c, 

$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax 


DcMiracle 


Dept, 123 Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York City 
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Finest Quality lambs Wool 
Six Popular Sizes 

10¢ 15* 20% 254.355 50* 
At All Best Dealers’ 


HLLUSTRATED BOOKLET showing 
the making of HYGIENOL 
POWDER PUFFS Sent on request 
AB HYGIENOL Envetepes 


MAURICE LEVY, I5W.38""Street . New York Gto 
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name, which harbors such celebrities as John 
Drew, such playwrights as Samuel Ship- 
man, such scenarioists as the Emersons—and 
her way down the aisle of tables was a tri- 
umphal entry. On every hand: “Mrs. Hop- 
per—how are you?” or “Hello Elda— 
where’s Wolfy?” Once we were seated, the 
captain asked her: “How ees it in the coun- 
try? And the baby—” 

She is one of these women who can say 
clever things without making you feel stu- 
pid. She looks, I think, as the Queen of the 
Nile should have looked—and very likely 
didn’t. She has a sort of serpentine grace 
which would fit in very well with the palm- 
olive complexion ads’ conception of Cleo- 
patra. Then, too, she has a sprightliness 
which is essentially French and a distinction 
that is English. She’s international, and she 
is subtle. I have never met another picture 
woman so complex on acquaintance. 

That she has been cast to play mothers 
to prominent stars seems to me ridiculous. 
She isn’t old enough for one thing, and she 
doesn’t look old enough for another. The 
other things don’t matter. With her own 
son, to whom she is entirely devoted, she is 
more of an adored aunt, or a much-older 
sister, or a pal. I daresay he is spoiled. 

“Yes, I want to play vampires,” she re- 
sumed—from the first paragraph of this 
story—“but not the vampire of the screen. 
She is not the real vampire. The woman 
who really controls destinies—of men, or na- 
tions—is not the heavy-lidded, theatrically 
gowned creature who is usually labeled 
“vamp.” The dangerous woman is_ the 
woman of uncertain-thirties; of good-looks; 
of distinction and wit. She plays with men 
in the open—not from a chaise-longue in a 
stuffy boudoir. Your real vampire is a 
sportswoman—she likes the out-of-doors— 
which makes her doubly dangerous. To her 
the one sin is stupidity. She never makes a 
scene in public. And she is always taste- 
fully gowned—she never strives for effect. 
I should like to play to perfection that kind 
of a woman. 

“She is the type who plays in politics in 
England and dabbles in diablerie in France. 
She might have wrecked kingdoms, not to 
mention homes, in every period since the 
world began—but always with finesse.” 

And Hedda, herself? 

She went west with her husband when he 
made his pictures for Triangle. She had 
no intention of becoming a pastel person. 
“T used,” she said, “instead of watching 
Wolfy work, go over to the Griffith sets to 
watch the director make scenes for ‘Intoler- 
ance.” I saw the entire Biblical episode in 
the making. Most of it was never shown.” 

While she was out there, Bill Farnum 
started work on a new picture called “The 
Battle of Hearts.” Bill and the Hoppers 
were—and are still—great friends. Frances 
Marion, that literary lady-adventuress, wrote 
the story—and was much concerned over 
her heroine. “I don’t want a mushy inge- 
nue to play her,” she said. Her fears for- 
tunately were ungrounded—for a tall whole- 
some-looking voung woman named Elda 


of them, 
Warmer” right 





one stone.” 
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Learn About Vampires 


(Concluded from page 58) 


“However,” he says, “there are exceptions. 
Boggins was a great efficiency man in the office, but even more so at home 
Every time Boggins Junior was naughty his father laid him on the floor 
and spread a rug over him, so that the beating would kill two birds with 
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from Her 


Furry was cast for it and Miss Marion said 
she'd do. “That was the beginning of a 
friendship that has lasted to this day,” said 
Mrs. Hopper. “But the time I had in that 
picture! It was my first—and I never had 
attempted anything so strenuous before. To 
begin with, most of the scenes were water 
stuff. Now, I am a brave woman. I can 
ride most any kind of a horse; I can drive 
a car any place and any speed; I am not shy 
of snakes, and if a burglar entered my room 
and said ‘Hands up’ I'd laugh at him. But 
—I am as fond of water as some Greenwich 
Villager. It is very nice done in oil, and 
hanging in a nice gold frame—on somebody’s 
wall. I was never made for a mermaid. But 
I had to do everything in water but be 
drowned in it—and if the picture had been 
several reels longer I'd have done that, too 
Most of the action took part in an antique 
sailing vessel—vintage of 1812—in a storm 
at sea. Mr. Farnum and I—as the hero and 
heroine—bayely escaped doing a last-act Ro- 
meo-and-Juliet in the waves. Somehow I 
have never cared to do any Undine stuff 
since. And I have always greatly admired 
the Mack Sennett girls—those of them who 
get their bathing-suits wet.” 

When the Hoppers returned to Manhat- 
tan Hedda didn’t give up her film work 
But for variety’s sake she changed her name 
to Elda Millar. “I thought there was some 
thing—er—feline in Elda Furry, and I had 
not then learned to play cats. It’s my real 
name though.” : 

For Triangle, she did “The Food 
Gamblers” and “Her Excellency the Gover- 
nor” with Wilfred Lucas. “Then—I dont 
know whether my pictures had anything to 
do with it or not, but Triangle died a 
natural death—and with it, Elda Millar. I 
took the name of Hedda Hopper—I rather 
like it, don’t you?” 

Some outstanding performances of hers 
were in “The Third Degree” with Alice 
Joyce;’ a stage role, that of the lovely 
nurse in Clara Kummer’s comedy “Be Calm 
Camilla,” and then as the arch feline in 
“Virtuous Wives.” With Norma Talmadge 
she did “By Right of Conquest ;” with Billie 
Burke she has a part in “Twin Souls,” the 
picturization of “Sadie Love’ which Mar- 
jorie Rambeau did in the legitimate. She 
is busy all the time. 

You will notice that DeWolf and smali 
Bill do not intrude at all. This is Hedda’s 
story. 

She was born—if it really matters where 
she was born—in Pittsburgh, where so many 
wonderful women come from; we said come 
from. Educated near there, too. She was 
on the stage in “The Quaker Girl;” and one 
of her screen performances we forgot to 
mention was “Seven Keys to Baldpate” with 
George M. Cohan. 

“T am quite content,” 
play any kind of a part until I get to know 
all the camera can teach me. That is a very 
great deal. And then—TI should like to have 
a company of my own.” And from what 
we have heard, our intuition tells us her am- 
bition will probably be realized. 


she said finally, “to 


Efficiency 


VERY HOPWOOD, the playwright—whose stage successes have, many 
been translated into celluloid: ( 
now—is opposed, according to Life, to the efficiency craze. 


Metro is doing “Fair and 


There was Boggins, for instance. 











My Adventures in 
Pictureland 


(Continued from page 73) 


We do not ride Pegasuses, and the hacks 
we jog through life on, would much rather 
be harnessed than be biffed on the nose 
and sent to the boneyard, while our names 
are given to other men’s nags. It is not 
perhaps too conceited to say that the aver- 
age author who is worth buying at all is 
worth adding to the team. 

The innovation which 
Samuel Goldwyn have made in film pro- 
duction—and it is an innovation—viz. mak- 
ing the author a co-worker instead of a dis- 
gruntled outsider, was mighty good busi- 
ness from a dozen points of view. 

Let me reiterate what I have tried to 
keep harping on before: the fault in the 
past has not been with individuals but with 
evolution. The mistakes of the moving pic- 
ture business—if they were mistakes—were 
the natural and regular stages of develop- 
ment in any industry or art or civilization. 
A few dictators always rule the roost at 
first. Then the despots take counsellors to 
their aid. An oligarchy grows up, and finally 
a democracy evolves where every man con- 
tributes the best he has to the general prog- 
ress. 

It is easy to criticize the pathfinders 
through the mountains after great throngs 
have begun to pour across the whole range 
and have found dozens of passes where the 


first pioneers hardly discovered one. But 
they were great men who first tamed the 
wilderness. 

On the way to California we rode in a 


private room on cushioned seats, at express 
speed, through and over mountains, and 
across bitter deserts. I could not but wonder 
at the high spirit and tireless courage of the 
men who pushed through those once terrible 
regions of mystery on foot, or. in prairie 
schooners with starvation, thirst, ignorance 
and ruin incessantly threatening their lives. 

Later, great adventurers with wealth 
staked their fortunes and financed armies 
of toilers who levelled grades and laid steel 
rails and built engines and cars to carry us 
along what was once a hell and is now only 
a scenic route whose wonders make us 
peevish with surfeit. 

So in the moving piciure world, I would 


not seem to criticize, as some have done, 
with the wisdom of tomorrow, yester- 
day’s bewilderment, I would not diminish 


the genius and the courage of those who 
gradually and gropingly penetrated the des- 
ert, and made it blossom like the rose. 

Many a brilliant financier has gone broke 
in this field as many a splendid pioneer has 
left his bones in the goldfields and along 
the deserts where lesser and later and luckier 
geniuses prosper. Instead of shovelling easy 
abuse on the frontiersmen of movie history 
or making too much ado about the rough 
ways and easy morals of the early settlers, 
we should pay the proper tribute to their 
enterprise and appreciate the conditions that 
they endured rather than made. 

Now, however, the vast continent of 
Movia ié pretty well mapped and understood. 
The trunk lines are laid out and the trains 
de luxe are running with fair regularity. 

Authors of books and plays and maga- 


zine stories should neither be carried as 
freight nor thrown off as hoboes. They | 
should be made to work their passage. Most | 


of them are willing to and most of them 
can at least turn a brake at an urgent mo- 
ment. 

I should like to describe the life in Los 
Angeles. Unfortunately for the vigor and 
picturesqueness of my narrative, it did not 
strike me as queer or outlandish or barbaric 
in the least. I have been long used to the 


stage and to the studio. 


! 


Rex Beach and « 
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a New Catalog is 


in Bands and Orchestras frora 
Jenkins’ Band and Orchestra 


books free, 
JENKINS MUSIC CO. 









Best By Test! Our Complete 


Ready for You. 
Any band or string instrument sold 
on our famous “‘play-while-you- 
pay’’ plan. Free lesson certifi- 
cate with each instrument. 


Learn To Pizy 























ooks, first violin or cornet 





Jenkins Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














ReduceYourFlesh 


Exactly Dr. ‘re desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


ReducingRubber Garments 
For Men and Women 


Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


Bust Reducer, $5.50 353-5th Ave., N.Y.(®iltings Bide... 
Chin Reducer, $2.00 (Ent.on 34th St.,3rd Door East ) 
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If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
music or latest songs on the Ukulele ( 

you will be wanted everywhere. wt 

teach by mail 20 simple le ssons; 

give you free a genuine Hawai- 

ian Ukulele,music, ee 

~—no extras. Ask us to send 

the story of Hawaiian music 

You will love it. No obligation um 
—absolutely free 
The Hawaiian Institnte of Hesie 
1400 Broadway, Dept. 3-K, New York =~ 
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THE SANITARY “O.K.” ERASER includ- _, 
es an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber Clean, Firm and Keen-edged; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are 
made, one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight 
pressure, clean Rubber is fed down — us- 
ed. Price lic. New Rubbers 5c each 

ALL S" TATIONERS 

By mail 2cextra. Booklets free. 

The most Practical Eraser for a 
THE O.K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. 

Makers of the famous Washburne 6, kK.” Paper Fasteners 
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Girl” 
Fair as the bright clouds of morning 
That mountains impearl, 
Her beauty all know and admire — 


“THE LASH-BROW-INE GIRL.” 
Why do dark lashes sweep her cheeks 


Like a fairy queen ? 
The magic word she softly speaks, 
It is, —““LASH-BROW -INE.”’ 


You, too, a heritage may win 
Like stars of stage and screen ; 
Delay no more, at once begin 
Applying ““‘LASH-BROW-INE.”’ 
ome E. M. e 


ET nothing prevent You 

lf from following this 

good advice poetically 

expressed, but none the 

less good and True. Hun- 

dreds of thousands of 

women, in society, as well 

as those whose beautiful 

Eyes and Eyelashes you have so often admired on the screen and stage, 
owe much of their beauty and charm to the helpful aid ot 


Litbt-Iorcth-Site 


“ Lash-Brow-Ine” is a pure, delicately scented cream which nourishes and promotes 
the growth of the Eyebrows and Eyelashes and makes them long, silky, and lux- 
uriant, a boon to beauty seekers, and perfectly harmless. Substitutes are simply an 
annoyance. Be certain you are getting the genuine “LASH-BROW-INE,” 
which you can easily identify, for safety’s sake, by looking for the picture of the 
“Lash-Brow-Ine Girl,” same as shown here, which adorns every box of the genuine. 


Two Sizes, 50c and $1 {> ir"yiin ‘wrapper, prepaid. ASR for It Today 
Maybell Laboratories, 4305-21 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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SAVE YOUR BODY 


Conserve Your Health and Efficiency First 


“I Would Not Part With It for $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. ‘Worth more than a farm,” 
says another. In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it, 


THE NATURAL 
BODY BRACE 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC 
AILMENTS of WOMEN and MEN. De- 
velops erect, graceful figure. Brings rest- 
ful relief, comfort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free 
At Our Expense ,; 


Does away with the strain and 
pain of standing and walking; 
replaces and supports mis- 
placed internal organs; re- 
duces enlarged abdomen; 
straightensandstrength- 
ens the back; corrects 
stooping shoulders; de- 
velops lungs, chest and 
bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, 
ruptures, constipation. 
Comfortable and easy to 
wear 


Keep Yourself Fit 


HOWARD C. RASH Pres. Natural Body Brace 


330 Rash Bidg., SALINA, KANSAS 


« 
e 
Write today for illustrated book. ] 
let, measurement blank, etc., and m 
read our very liberal proposition. . 
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My Adventures in 


Pictureland 
(Concluded ) 


The sight of make-up was no more a 
luxury to me than the sight of legs to the 
London bus conductor. To see a friend or 
a stranger wearing green eyelids or Be- 
douin robes or a ball gown at high noon 
was no more astonishing than to see a 
plumber in overalls or an author with ink 
on his nose; it was merely part of the uni- 
form for the job. 

I had the privilege of informed chats with 
Miss Farrar and Will Rogers lunching at ad- 
joining tables in their highly dissimilar cos- 
tumes. I had the privilege of a long auto- 
mobile ride and a dinner with Mr. Charles 
Chaplin, whose keen intellectual dissection of 
the problems of laughter was profoundly 
interesting. 

These and other artists I met confirmed 
what I long ago came to understand, that 
people do not arrive at a planet circling 
fame without extraordinary gifts supported 
by almost more extraordinary common sense, 
analytical intelligence and tireless considera- 
tion of the best way to conquer their sit- 
uations. 

I was too busy with my own business to 
see any but the Goldwyn Studio in opera- 
tion. The other studios must in their re- 
spective degrees show the same character- 
istics. 

A big studio may be regarded as a fac- 
tory where hardworking men and women 
toil cheerfully and conscientiously at turn- 
ing out a high quality of finished products 
honoring, and honored by, a _ cherished 
trademark. 

It would be perhaps nearer the truth to 
regard it as a great academy where a new 
art is being practiced, studied, experimented 
with, and developed to greater and greater 
importance by artists and artisans who are 
in deadly—or rather in the most lively— 
earnest. 

I am proud to be admitted to the academy 
even as a tyro. 


Not a Sentimental Assistant 


COTT SIDNEY has found a good joke, 

and he drew a diagram of it that should 
be fully appreciated. It is an excerpt from 
a Christie continuity. 


Scene 49—Young man in rose garden with 
girl, pleads ardently. 

Scene 50—Father goes through. Couple 
continue. 

Scene 51—Young man continues to press 
suit, Another girl enters, youth registers 
annoyance. 


Now here’s the joke: the assistant director 
took an ironing board and an electric iron 
to the location—[Motion Picture News. 


An Efficient Fault-Finder 


YOUNG leading man of the screen 

was recently married. It wasn’t long— 
only several months, in fact—before he be- 
gan to be seen around the Alexandria and 
other cinematic haunts, wearing that hunted 
look. His friends wondered why; he had 
a charming wife, a good salary, and a 
growing fan mail. Finally someone asked 
him. “Its my mother-in-law,” he admitted; 
“she finds fault with everything.” “Never 
mind, old man,” said his friend comfort- 
ingly, “you can try to please her.” “No,” 
returned the leading man, “I’ve tried, and 
there’s no pleasing her. Why, she'd find 
fault in the dark!” 
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Says: 
(Accordin’ to James Gabelle) 


EIN’ a expert swimmer, whenever 
he has the time Charlie Ray always 
takes to the water. Sol Swiggins, the 


town soak, says: “That ain‘t nuthin’. 
We all have to take to water now, 
gosh durn it!” 


LDER BERRY says that Samson’s 


strength lay in his hair, an’ that 
even to-day Mary Pickford’s curls 


draw like a mustard plaster. 

AW is sure goin’ to see Frank Kee- 

nan in “The Master Man.’ She 
says a master man gits up an’ builds a 
fire without bein’ called a second time; 
brings in the wood without grumblin’ 
an’ can sit all through the sermon with- 
out sleepin’. 


HE Shakespeare Study Club met 

yesterday afternoon an’ devoted 
fifteen minutes to the drama, three 
hours to Mrs. Gilfidgel’s new dress an’ 
ten minutes to Mrs. Slittergig’s made 
over one. 


UTH ROLAND has been appearing 


in person before movie audiences. 
Will B. Snarly says he doesn’t suppose 
it feazes her a bit. She is used to 


doing dangerous stunts 
AW ain’t seen “The Greatest Prob- 
lem” but knows all about it. With 


men it is to make the liquid joy in 
their cellars last as long as possible, and 


with women it consists in getting a 
number nine foot in a number four 
shoe. 

ISS LYDA LOTT, the best dress- 

maker in town—an’ the only one 
-was greatly disappointed in “The 
Unpardonable Sin.” She thought it 
meant leaving one’s dressmaker bills 
unpaid. 


A» BUNKUS agrees with Rothap- 
fel that moving pitchers are de- 
clinin’ in interest. He seldom ever sits 
through the same play more than three 
times now. 


that “A 
filmed 
level. 
elev- 


AW read t’other day 

Mountain Maid” was 
eleven thousand feet above sea 
Paw said, “Gosh! That sure is 
atin’ the drammar.” 


When 
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Send 15¢ to Vivaudou, Times 
Building, New York, 

for a sample of 

Lady Mary 


Perfume 


CU if BEE ~ 


—” because its delightful fra- 
grance is a mark of dis- 
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_ first you use LA MEDA Cold Creamed Powder 
Q for an all day toilet. 

Let the others keep dabbing with their powder puffs, 
you will not need to give your complexion another 
thought after you have used LA MEDA in the morning. 

Motor, golf, tennis, dance,—anything you wish—for 
perspiration does not mar a LA MEDA powdering. 

You insure a velvet smooth, powdery fresh, perfectly groomed appearance 
for all the day through. 
And LA MEDA itself is as pure and sweet as it will make you look. 
Os Highly beneficial to the skin instead of clogging and harsh like old style 
face powders. 


Any dealer can get LA MEDA Cold Creamed Powder for you, or we 
will send it postpaid upon receipt of 65c a jar (plus 3 cents war tax). 








Prepared in three tints :— White, Flesh and Brunette. 
= — — ——— ee as a — ee — ——. cee —— : sage — —— i 
SEND Our Test Jar is a Beautiful and Unique Miniature 
Containing a Most Liberal Supply | 
: THIS LA MEDA MFG. CO., 103 E. Garfield Blvd., Chicago — “er 
nclosed please find ten cents (silver or stamps) to pay for postage and packing, and will be ple : 
COUPON t. a acts oe Ae st ; ~~ a LA MEDA Cold Gueemed Powder. : | 
FOR Name . eer Orme rr l 
FREE Address - - - 
TEST ee ee ere rr Tes Tr eer rer rr Te tT State | 
JAR State tint desired (Flesh, White or Brunette). ....-.-cecceveccccccccccsccssers eeresrerssssssssseesssees 
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Wrinkles 


Gone! 


New Wonderful Way— 
Charm of Youth Restored 


Wonderful results! 
Wrinkles and age lines 
banished es, this new 
secret method works 
marvels. You should 
learn about it right 
now. Learn how it 
makes the skin as 
smooth, clear and 
beautiful as the famous 
complexions of the Japa 
nese women, You know 
how soft, satiny and lovely 
their skins are.) No matter 
how long you may have suf- 
fered from these blemishes, 
no matter what you have 
tried, get the information we 
will gladly send about the 
Princess Tokio treatment. Get 
cers Tokio Beauty Rook, 

It tells you how to have 

» perfect skin beauty that all 
women lorg for, Yours for the «ou- 
pon, Send, 


A FEW DAYS 


And All Your Wrinkles Gone 
No Massage. No Plasters. N: 

No Rollers. No 

these, But a simple 

use in the privacy rroo 

a few minutes required, The 

flawless, fresh, young looking. 

and recommended by society ‘ 

and prominent actresses everywhere, 


Guaranteed 


Our le gal, binding money-t 
oh treatment 
should fail ir 





Edna Hunter 


Famous “Movie” 

Star, says of the 

Princess Tokio 
Treatment : 

* ra hard d “7 I 


atme _s 
re 


money wi 


ne, 
willingly aay rr rfully re fund d 


demand. 











BEAUTY BOOK 


s 4 P rincess Tokio SENT FREE 


The whole story of the Princess T »kio 
vatment told. The wonders it ac n- 
t How co mote xions, once ‘““hope- 
ss,'’ have been restored to youthful 
aie, H rw years hs be 7p taken off 
women’ 5 lo All thi: v sluable private 
inform atic a nin tl cok now seads 
for distribution. Get 
(Sent in plain, s« “aled 
the secret of a perfect skir 
the American woman can 


»lexion charms of the Japanese 
Ri o obligation whatever upon 


~ C the asking. 
Coupon 


hi, Sen NOW! 


Just sign and mail the coupon, 
‘ that is all. It will bring yc mu the 


Princess Tokio w. 


159 N. State 
Dept. 1114 cmcaco 
Please send me free 
without obligatix 
part, Princess okie » Be 
Kook in plain se ale denvek 


Princess Tokio Beauty B« »y 
return mall, very woman 
ought to have it. We v 

you to have it. Don't put off 
sending. Put the coupon in 
the mail right now. 

A Princess Tokio Co. 

159 N. State St. 
Dept. 1114 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Makes 


stubborn 


hair easy ®@ a. 
to comb, z 


Miss Betty Parker Jay Dillon 
Featured in Jack Norworth’s “*Odds and Ends” 


ae ee —eatily 


Because Hair- Dress will make the m 

way you coinb it tom lretain a smooth, 

tire evening ith Hair-Dress you can comb ye at rany 
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The Bloom of the Oats 
(Concluded from page 63) 


straight hero for Mae Marsh, 
mand and Madge Kennedy. 

Now he feels that he has only one thing 
to be ashamed ot (his age). He 
says that he is much too young. He re- 
fused to tell me his awful secret and when 
I told him that PHoTopLay MacazINE knew 
all and had it on file, he threatened to go 
around and destroy the papers. 

“The producers don’t like leading 
who are too young. They seem 
them slightly gray at the temples. 


Mabel 


men 
They 


poise.” 

It is only 
young, he has poise and 

“And I am not married,’ he continued. 
“In fact, I shall never marry.” 

I reminded him that his statement sounded 
rather youthful and that he had better re- 


| consider it. 


“Oh, well, I suppose, I shall marry when 
I meet the right girl. But sometimes, after 


a hard day’s work of being leading nian 


for some temperamental star, 1 come home 
thinking that I am off women for life. 
I'd rather not marry an actress. That is, 
I hope the right girl won't be an actress. 

“Mabel Normand was a nice star to work 
with, and so was Madge Kennedy. Gail 
Kane is a human being, and so is Mae 
Marsh. Poor Miss Marsh had a 
time. Her directors wanted to make her 
act all over the place. She is the quiet 
type whose face is so expressive she doesn’t 
have to wave her arms about to attract 
Sometimes she would get so 
that she would tell her director 
and engage an actress for the 
wanted acting. 
the same trouble with di- 
directors keep shouting for 
‘pep’ and ‘punch.’ And by that they mean 
fellow has to jump a couple of 
fences and climb a few fire-escapes in every 
scene; in fact, act like silly ‘life of the 
The actors whose work I like most 
H. B. Warner and Elliott Dexter. They 
have sense enough to stand still occasion- 
ally.” 

His name is not really 
It is worse than that. It is Rodrique La- 
Rocque. Essanay first insisted on leaving 
otf the “rique’” and then asked him to be 
plain Mr. La Rock. 

“But I wouldn’t 
they would have 
Mabel Normand, too, wanted 
La Rock. She said that the 
complicated for the public to follow, 
it was too much baggage to carry 
I nearly followed her 


exasperated 
to go out 
part if he 

“Men have 
rectors, The 


Rod LaRocque. 


do it. 
had me 


Pretty 


to be 
was too 
that 
on an 
advice, 


me 
‘que’ 


actors and I have a sort of pride in the 
family name.” 

Outside of the studio, he confessed that 
his favorite indoor sport is calling up his 
friends on the telephone and “kidding” 
them under an assumed name. 

“But please don’t let the real truth about 
age leak out,” he 
would be terrible if anyone 
pect that I am young.” 


were to sus- 


No Punch 


was in a moving picture studio and the 
‘set” represented restaurant and caba- 
ret, with people seated around the tables: 
“Now, remember,” said the _ director, 
“There is punch in this scene.” 
“No, can't be done,” shouted 
“it’s ginger-ale we're drinking.” 
THERESA H. McDONNELL, 


an extra, 


Nor- | 





to want | 
|are afraid the young men haven't enough | 
fair to Mr. LaRocque to say | 


| that although 
| plenty of it. 


hard | 


soon | 
down to Rock. | 


cautioned me. “It } 
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Pudding and Progeny 
(Concluded from page 70) 


Harold’ and Herbert Standing, Jr., 
twins. Mention of the former makes 
father shake his head sadly. 

“Ah, I’m afraid he’s done for,’ he 
tremulously, “he was a year in the mud 
filth of the Flanders trenches and they 
me his lungs are totally bad. 

“But Joan here will be a 
Mabel Normand says she’s a great come- 
dienne. Oh, yes, Aubrey. I'd forgotten 
about him. He’s one of the best tenors in 
England. He’s my seventh son. I can't 
keep track of them all; there’re so many.” 

Little Jack Standing, the son of the boy 
whom “old Herb” says was the handsomest 
man in America before his sad death, is the 
old actor’s pet. The suit he wore at the 
dinner was bought for him with meticulous 


are 
the 
said 
and 
tell 


big success. 


care by his grandfather, who had him 
perched on his knee. The lad has _ his 
father’s big, blue-grey eyes and splendid 


physique, his mother’s voice, and his grand- 
father’s spunk. 

“He’s a fine chap,” grand daddy confessed. 
“He’s just like his father, God rest his soul, 
and every time I see him I miss my boy 
more. Jack was the handsomest man who 
ever appeared on the screen, and I swear 
that this fellow is going to follow in his 
footsteps as far as looks are concerned.” 

In the Standing scrap-book I found a 
clipping that told me explicitly that its 
owner has been on the boards for fifty-three 
years. His debut was made at the Queen’s 
Theatre, London, which was then owned by 
the famous Henry Labouchere, the wealthy 
owner and editor of “Truth.” After ap- 
pearing for a number of years with Irving, 
Wyndham and Hare, he became actor-man- 
ager of the Criterion, and originated parts 
there as well as being the house’s chief ex- 
ecutive, when he was co-lessee with Sir 
Charles Wyndham, among the famous plays 
in which he created principal characters 
being “Jim the Penman,” “Moths,” “The 
Bells,” “Alone in London,” “As in a Look- 
ing Glass.” 

In pictures he made one of his great screen 
impressions as the old monk in “Hypocrites,” 
and played in direct contrast his gypsy chief 
in “Kilmeny” with Lenore Ulrich; St. Peter 
in “Peer Gynt” with Cyril Maude, with 
whom he played in his old London days, 
and as the president of a South American 
republic with Blanche Ring in “The Yankee 
Girl.” And since then he has played with 
Earle Williams, Douglas Fairbanks, Vivian 
Martin, Mary Pickford, Tom Moore, Madge 
Kennedy, Anna Held in her only picture, 
“Mme. La Presidente;” Edna Goodrich, 
Sessue Hayakawa, Cecil B. De Mille, the 
Smalleys, Marshal Neilan, Maude Allan, 
Franklyn Farnum, Charlotte Greenwood, 
William Desmond and Pauline Frederick, 
not to mention a stage engagement with 
George Arliss in “Disraeli,” Charles Cherry 
in “Girls” and Marie Tempest in an English 
play. 

“Tn other countries I’d have been given a” 
he went on, “medal for having raised all 
these children, but here I have only the 
glory, and I prefer that. You know, I didn’t 
see Guy for a long time. We once had an 
argument, and the first time I saw him after 
it was when he was playing the drunkard in 
‘The Right of Way’ at the Wallack Theater 
in N’Yawk, and I was sitting there in a box 
and he spied me. He just happened to see 
me as he said his line, 


“<*There’s something wrong in my com- 


position, I guess.’ 

“Which he kind of threw at me. 
got mad and T said, 

“ ‘By God, I guess there is,’ 

“And then I got up and left the box, and 
now I have to call the boy Sir Guy Stand- 
ing, God bless ‘im.” 


And I 


‘im. 
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passed the thousand dollar mark! 


important money you will ever have, 
foundation for success in life. And I 


was to be made, I was passed by. 
arranged for a course that would give 


Why, in a few months I had a whole new 


aside $50 each pay day. And so it went. 


a thousand dollars saved! 
for a home of our own. 
have had to deny ourselves up to now. 


are—those hours after supper!”’ 


For 28 years the International Corre- 
spondence Schools have been helping men 
and women everywhere towin promotion, 
to earn more money, to have happy, pros- 
perous homes, to know the joy of getting 
ahead in business and in life. 


More than two million have taken the 
up road with I. C. S. help. Over 100,000 
are now turning their spare time to profit 
Hundreds are starting every day. 

Isn’t it about time for you to find out 
what the I. C. S. can do for you? 

You, too, can have the position you 
want in the work of your choice, you 
can have the kind of a salary that will 
make possible money in the bank, a home 
of your own, the comforts and luxuries 
you would like your family to have. No 
matter what your age, your occupation 
or your means—you can do it! 

All we ask is the chance to prove it— 
without obligation on your part or a 
penny of cost. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then 
mark and mail this coupon. 


Whe: you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINB, 


“Last night I came home with great news! 


Saved 


Our savings account had 


“I remember reading one time that your first thousand saved is the most | 


for in saving it you have laid a true 
remember how remote and impos- 


sible it seemed then to save such a sum of money, 


“I was making $15 a week and every penny of it was needed to keep us 
going. It went on that way for several years—two or three small increases, 
but not enough to keep up with the rising cost of living. Then one day I 
woke up! I found I was not getting ahead simply because I had never learned 
to do anything in particular. Asa result whenever an important promotion 
I made up my mind right then to invest 
an hour after supper each night in my own future, so I wrote to Scranton and 


“I can’t understand why I had never realized before that this was the thing to do. 


vision of my work! The general mana- 


ger was about the first to note the change. An opening cameand he gave me my 
first real chance—with an increase. A little later another promotion came with enough 
money so that we could save $25 a month. 


Then another increase—I could put 


*“Today I am manager of my department—with two increases this year. We have 
And this is only the beginning. We are planning now 
There will be new comforts for Rosé, little enjoyments w : 
And there is a real future ahead with more 
money than I used to dare to dream that I could make. What wonderful hours they | 


| 
me special training for our business. 


eas BOX 6505, SCRANTON, PA. 
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“It was falling out, getting brit- 
tle and stringy. My scalp was filled 
with dandruff and itched almost constantly. 

A few applications of Kolor-Bak pro- 
duced a wonderful improvement. The 
itching stopped instantly. There was no 
more dandruff. And— marvel of marvels 
~ it is now restored to its original color — 
mot a gray hair shows anywhere!” 

olor-Bak ia not a dye or stain. It is color- 
fess, stainless, harmless and restores original 
color. to gray ‘hair simply by putting hair and 
scalp in a healthy condition. 

Send for our special trial offer: also Free 
Book on Hair which explains how Kolor-Bak 
restores gray hair to its original color. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
68 W. Was 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Waltz and 
latest “‘up-to-the-minute’’ society dances in 
your own home by the wonderful Peak Sys- 
tem of Mail Instruction. 
New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 
music needed; thousands taught successfully. 
Write for Special Terms, Send today fo: 
FREE information and surprisingly low offer 
PROF. W. C. PEAK, Graduate of Castie House 
Roem <o, 821 Crescent Piace, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Every 


Years, however, have changed the appear- 
ance of the Starke nose. It’s still a little 
snub, but there aren’t any more freckles. 
|In three years she’s developed from a 
homely, scrawny little girl in a green sweater 
j}and a large, floppy hat to a handsome 
woman who wears diamonds set in platinum 
and blue-and-silver negligee at home. 

But—there still remains that ambition to 
| see her name over Broadway, New York, 
in huge incandescents, to be the big leading 
| lady. That’s her only ambition, she says. 
Doesn't care for housework or very much 
for a husband, —a quantity which she in- 
sists is always more or less minus when a 
stage career is looming ahead, —or for peo- 
ple to say that she’s so very much like some- 
one else. 

Pauline, who was born in Joplin, Missouri, 
was literally lured into pictures by Grif- 
fith, who saw her standing on the sidelines 
watching her mother “act” together with 
some three hundred other extras. Perhaps 
it was the green sweater and funny hat she 
wore that attracted his attention and gave 
| her a place on the dance floor next to Henry 
Walthall; perhaps it was her old, extremely- 
different little face with its lustrous eyes. 
At any rate he gave her a start in the Fine 
Arts company, and—made her go to school 
with the other “kids.” 

“That was awful,” she reminisces. “And 
I was so ambitious, and—so much older 
than the rest of the pupils.” 





“That was a wonderful association,” he 
'said. “Together with Messrs. Roberts and 

Campeau were John Cope, one of the finest 
artists in America, and Walter Hale, a fine 
| actor, good writer and probably the best- 
traveled American in Europe except perhaps 
Burton Holmes.” 

A glance at any who’s who in the theater 
will reveal the various different plays that 
the Corsicans have played in, and one vol- 
ume in particular will state that Dustin’s 
recreations are motoring and yachting. 

However the vigorous star of “The Man 
in the Open,” of Zane Grey’s “Light of the 
Western Stars’ and “Durand of the Bad 
Lands,” is credited also with creating the 
| role on the stage of “The Squaw Man” and 

of “Cameo Kirby.” His last stage play was 

“The Littlest Rebel’? and thereby hangs a 
| tale. 

His brother Bill had been playing in stock 
at Syracuse, N. Y. during one of his summer 
vacations. He wanted a short piece to stage, 

|—one of human sympathy and delicate 
subtlety. He at length chose “The Littlest 

Rebel,” played it in abbreviated form for 

a short time, and at length saw an excellent 

opportunity to again work with his brother, 

who eventually was cast for the part of the 
northerner, Lieut.-Col. Morrison opposite 

William Farnum’s southern Capt. Herbert 

Carey. 
| The child-labor laws in the days of 1orr 
| were stringent in many of the cities. Conse- 
quently considerable difficulty was ex- 

perienced in retaining a child-actor to play 
| the part of the little rebel. Accordingly two 
| youngsters were carried en tour—Viola Dana, 

then known as Edna Flugrath, and Mary 

Miles Minter, a tiny flaxen-haired elfin, who 
| has now grown to big stardom and graces 
| the Zukor starshop in New York at a salary 
| of something in the neighborhood,—but, I 
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At any rate, after a term with Fine Arts, 
Pauline graduated and went to Triangle, 
when that worthy organization occupied 
what is now the Goldwyn studio at Culver 
City. Her first lead was in “Until They Get 
Me,” and her first starring part in “Inno 
cents’ Progress,”* which, by the way, were 
two of the few “winners” put out by the 
Triangle after the resignation of its three 
angles, Griffith, Ince and Sennett. 

Her peculiar, bizarre appeal in the play at 
once proclaimed her an actress of the first 
rank, the producers said, and she forewith 
was cast in “Shoes that Danced” and “Irish 
Eyes.” 

But pity her! She has always had to 
manufacture sympathy—even in her latest 
work in “Romany Rye” and “Marcene” 
under the direction of Maurice Tourneur, 
—whose temperament, by the way, she 
greatly respects. They’ve cast her as the 
slavey, the washerwoman, charlady, factory 
girl and downtrodden stenographer, and it 
wasn’t until “Soldiers of Fortune” and Allan 
Dwan came along that she was really al 
lowed to play a “stunner” in real Paris 
gowns and all that. 

However, she’s fairly satisfied, this littie 
girl of smiles and tears. Sympathy always 
has its compensations, they say, and Pauline 
now has a lovely crop of diamonds, and a 
wonderful motor car. Plus a little tempera- 
ment, plus blue negligee and a lot of real 
ideas about acting. 


The Corsican Brothers 


(Concluded from page 31) 


forgot, this story deals with the Farnums. 

Pictures claimed both of the Farnum boys 
because each wanted to try the new art, be- 
lieving in it. Bill came to Los Angeles with 
Cecil De Mille, and watched him build up 
the now great Lasky company from a mere 
nothing but a vacant lot in Hollywood. He 
was originally persuaded to do “The Spoil- 
crs” by Rex Beach himself, who said that a 
company in the West, which proved to be 
Selig, would put on the picture if a suitable 
lead could be found. 

“T had a real interest in pictures,’ Dusty 
said. “So had Bill or he wouldn’t have 
given up a successful stage career.” 

Dustin Farnum on the stage was a matinee 
idol of national repute, in a word a protege 
of the late Col. Roosevelt, who wrote of him 
in his memoirs. Today both he and his 
brother occupy unique positions in the film 
world, and William, through his “Les 
Miserables,” “Riders of the Purple Sage” 
and “Tale of Two Cities” is without a peer 
as a characterician. 

Pictures, both the boys join in saying, are 
a greater art than the stage and a far more 
difficult one. It’s easy to make an audience 
cry by the intonation of the voice. David 
Warfield on the stage can make his audience 
cry during a comedy scene. Could David 
Warfield in pictures do the same, where 
every stage of each situation must be pan- 
tomimed ? 

Yet Bill Farnum, as Jean Valjean, and 
Dusty, as the big-hearted human man in 
“The Virginian,”’—did cause the tearducts to 
fill and overflow. Is there a more subtle 
art? 

None, you will learn from a conversation 
with the Corsicans,—none more subtle than 
catching a fish in mid-ocean when everyone 
else in the fishing flotilla hasn’t had a bite in 
two days. , 


it in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 











New Havens of the 
Movies 


(Concluded from page 


55) 


craft that is builded these days on old stuff. 
So Mack usually*takes it out and tries it 
on the dog after he has convinced himself 
and his studio attaches that he has a laugh- 
producing vehicle. He operates somewhat 
differently than does his more serious con- 
frere. He usually takes with him a half 
dozen assistants who are stationed in dif- 
ferent parts of the theater, where they tabu- 
late and analyze the laughs. 

They have them all classified—the chuckle, 
the chortle, the smile, the giggle, the roar 
and that most desired objective of all, the 
stomach laugh. I’m not familiar with the 
exact method of operating, but I suppose 
they keep a score card or something from 
which a batting average—or laughing aver- 
age—is compiled. 

Several theaters in Los Angeles are util- 
ized and others in neighboring towns, where 
the comedy is put on “cold”—without any 


previous announcement, and the result to- 
talled up. 
There is one theater the comedy makers 


never use now. It’s a little theater in the 


colored quarter of Los Angeles, patronized 
chiefly by kids and colored folks. They 
laugh at everything, including sad _ scenes. 


Any comedy is a riot there. Then there is 
a theater on a pier at a nearby ocean re- 
sort which provides the acid test for a com- 
edy. According to the comedy people, it 
is the chilliest audience in the world and 
if a comedy shown there can score a half 
dozen audible laughs, they know they have 
a big success. 

Venice, another beach town, provides a 
downtown New York audience, while Pasa- 
dena pretty well represents uptown New 
York for tryout purposes. If the middle 
west college town is desired, Pomona dues 
for Iowa City and Eagle Rock at South- 
west Los Angeles will do for Ann Arbor. 
Another nearby town provides a rural Kan- 
sas atmosphere—‘not quick on the trigger,” 
as the comedy observer put it, “and rather 
hard to enthuse.” Practically every section 
of the United States has its counterpart in 
some part of Southern California, according 
to the tryout experts. 

It is the custom of most producers to 
have a “studio run” upon the completion 
of a photoplay, where the players and studio 
attaches gather and praise or “pan” it. In 
Hollywood the deMille pictures are usually 
shown at one of the theaters after the regu- 
lar evening performance and these are often 
quite ceremonious functions 


A Cameraman May 
Shoot a King 


RACY MATHEWSON is the 

man for Kinograms, the news 
Mathewson followed the young Prince of 
Wales about on his visits in Canada and 
on one occassion had taken several long 
shots of him at a garden fete at which 
many dignitaries were present. 

Methewson finally focussed his lenses for 
a close-up of the Prince. The Prince was 
conversing with a group of distinguished 
guests and his back was turned to the 
camera. Mathewson waited a while. The 
sunlight was growing dimmer. Finally: 
“Hey!” he yelled at the Prince in exaspera- 
tion—“turn around!” 

And he got his close-up! 


camera- 
weekly. 
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EAUTY’S sway was unchallenged when your grandmother was a belle. 
by her own court of admirers because of her loveliness. Your chief charm, too, is the dainty complex- 
ion that is refreshed and beautified in all seasons by daily applications of 


DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


‘The Kind That Keeps” 


Three generations have decided there is nothing quite like D & R Perfect Cold Cream. 
because it gently cleanses the skin and makes them look just right at Autumn's merry parties and on motor-trips. 
Apply it before retiring to rid the hands of any harshness and to be eutify | your shoulders and arms 
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Free Samples 


Free trial samples 
of Perfect Cold 
Cream and Poudre 
Amourette will be 
sent to you on 
request. 














Like a furnace 
fire. Youneed 
it each winter. 


Because Piso’s, too, 

isaprotection against 

winter weather. By 

soothing irritated, scratchy throats 
ard relieving bothersome coughs 
and hoarseness, it prevents more se- 
riousailments. Keep italwaysin the 
medicine cabinet ; use it at the first 

indication of throat irritation. 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


for Coughs & Colds 






































Does Siem Hand 
Itch for a Pencil? 


IF your handitches for a pencil you may have in 

you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
not have to bea genius. If you havea liking for 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 

Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartoon- 
ing, America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help 1 
succeed. Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. T 
McCutcheon, Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They 
show you by ‘examples how they began and what were 
their stepping stones to success, 


“A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 

Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
9108 Warner Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Prestige pays—a spark - 

ling, genuine stone al- 

ways lends it. There's 
no reason why you shouldn’t wear 
one, and choose handsome high- 
grade Xmas Gifts from our stock, 
even if you haven't the cash to pay 
for it outright. We trust you, and 

invite you to 


Open a Charge Account 
and Pay as You Like—Weekly or Monthly 


Our prices are rock-bottom; they 
can't be beat. We buy in the 
world’s greatest Diamond markets. 
You pay ONE profit only; you see the 
goods before paying a cent. Return 
them at our expense if they are 
not a bargain-— or buy and 
pay monthly or weekly, 
as you prefer. Lib- 
erty Bonds ac- 

ce pted. 


How Would You 
Like One a These? 


1124—7 Ston: 


4K G 


1393—1i avy 5 


Send for Our F; ree Catalog 


Post yourself on Diamonds, Watches and 

Jewelry. Only the choicest finds a place in 

the ROYAL Catalog. You will learn more 

from it than from a week in any retail store. 
Any article you want to see sent postpaid 
for free examination. No obligation 
whatever on your part. 


“If It's a ROYAL It's a GEM” 


Nowhere in the world will you find 
more superb Diamonds; 
better wearing atches or more 
beautiful Jewelry. Every article 
of supreme quality, up-to-the- 
minute style, wonderiul work- 
manship and absolutely 
guaranteed. E.ven it you 
“do n't want to buy now, 
write for Catalog 
TODAY. Ask 
for Edition 60 


gnet Ring, 14K 5 


hands« omer, 


DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1895) 


35 Maiden Lane -New York 
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Every advertisement in Photoplay is guaranteed 
not only by the advertiser, but by the publisher. 








An Endowed Photoplay 
Theatre 


(Continued from page 35) 


suggested that they take over the plant and | 


conduct it under their own management. 


| The offer was accepted, but in spite of the 
| fact that they were given every facility for 


success, the men came back to Mr. Eastman 
in a few months and requested that they go 
back to the old plan. There was no hard 
Every one was satisfied and happy. 
I can no more imagine industrial strife in 


worth League social in Emporia, Kansas. It 
just wouldn't fit into the picture, as they say 
in the studios. 

The history of the development of the 
Eastman Kodak Company has been the his- 
tory of the photographic art. 
was one of the first men in 
become interested in photography. 


America to 
The de- 


| that harmonious and delightful atmosphere | 
| than I can an I. W. W. outburst at an Ep- 


Mr. Eastman | 


velopment from the old wet-plate process to 


the modern achievements of the camera has 


been largely worked out under his direction. | 


Back in the early nineties Edison sent a rep- 
resentative 
strips of film for a moving picture apparatus. 
In the year 1roo5 sales of moving picture 
film amounted to only 21,000 feet. The pro- 
duction of the Eastman plant of moving 
picture film is now over 50,000,000 feet a 
month. 


to Rochester asking for some | 


It would be futile at this time to attempt | 


to describe Mr. Eastman’s vision of the in- 
stitution he has just endowed. He feels that 


there is a vast field for the progress of the | 


motion picture on its intellectual side, and 
its presentation in theatres. This phase, 
says, is inexhaustible 
oping music in connection with it is an effort | 
along this line. 

“IT am not attempting 
“to prophesy the 
my idea. That would be impossible. 
know what I hope for. I know the pleasure 
that music has brought into my life and in 
my small way I want to assist others to 
enjoy it with me. I have no desire of forc- 
ing my taste for music on any one, but I 


,’ Mr. Eastman said, 


he | 
and his idea of devel- | 


| 


final accomplishments of | 
I only | 


want to fill that great auditorium and keep | 
it filled with people who enjoy music and I | 


want to help as much as possible toward 
bringing about a happier and closer relation- 
ship between music and the motion picture.” 


Walter Edwards— 


Astronomer 
(Continued from page 57) 


he was with Ince, Mr. Edwards 
house in Culver City. It is a 
affair, of stucco and tile. 

“They called it the village eyesore when I 
got it,” he mused. “I bought it, painted it, 
cleaned it, brought out my ‘junk,’ bought a 
little furniture and moved in. I’ve been 
living here ever since.” 

The junk in question is a rare combination 
of curios, antiques, and objects d’art, collected 
from every part of the world. As you en- 
drawing room, you are confronted 
wide fireplace, standing on each side 
of which is a copper kettle and a _ brass 
bucket, the latter containing coal and irons. 

The windows and doors of the apartment 
are hung with lavender drapes. A table, on 


But while 





Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, ‘“‘beauty’’ treatments 
orother artificial means,she canremove thetraces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman, 
young or middle aged, who has a single soanes 
defect should know about the remark 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow’s feet’’ and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
ecrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray’ssimple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facia 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. rite today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1158 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 











NAIL O-M[ POLISH 


50 WATERPROOF $ 1 


MANICURES for 


One dollar brings you a complete set valued 
at $1.50 of O-MI nail polish, 50c size, cuticle oil, 


nail bleach. 
with this Speeial O-MI Manicure 


GIVE Outfit a Parisian Ivory Nail Buffer. 


Send $1.00 today for this special offer. 


O-MI SPECIALTY CO. ciicacor sce: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














Wecan teach you 
(a y= DRAWING 
in your own 
ome dur- 
ing spare 
. time, 
years of success- 
ful teaching prove 
our ability. 
10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Oe ad by high 
art authorities. 
Students trained by members of 
our Faculty are filling high-salaried 
positions. Artist’s Outtt FREE 
to Enrolled Students. 
Write today for Art Year Book. 


's FREE you / 


| SCHCOLAPPLED ART 





which stands a marble lamp and a rack con- | 


taining the life of Belasco, is in front of the 
door, back to a wide divan that faces the fire- 
place. On a small table nearby is a long 
stemmed vase, always filled with flowers. 
Flowers everywhere. 


| hangs a rare old tapestry of the last night of 


Anne Boleyn, which shows her in communion 


On one of the walls | 


| 


_ BATTLECREEK MICA. 








Easy fo Pla 
sFasy fo Pay 


story of the origin & 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone — singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how 
to transpose cello parts in orchestra ; 
and many other things you would \% ; 
like to know. 2: 
You can learn to play the scale In one hour’s 
practice, and soon = playing popular airs. You 
can double your income, your pleasure, and your 
popularity. Easy to pay by our easy payment plan. 


MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 


Send for free Saxophone book and catalog of every- 
thing in True-Tone band and orchestra instruments 


BUESCHER 24N0 Instrument co. 


272 Jackson Street, Elkhart, Ind. 














Comics, Cartoons, Commer- 
cial, Newspaper and Maga- 
zine Illustrating, Pastel 
Crayon Portraits and Fash- 
ions. Mail or Local 
Classes. Write for termsand 
list of successful students. 


Art ° 
12A Flatiron Bldg. New Yorks 
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Walter Edwards— 


Astronomer 
(Concluded) 


with Cardinal Woolsey. On another wall 
is a painting of a haywagon being loaded by 
three ruddy farmers. A tropical swamp in 
a heavy gilt frame hangs near the fireplace, 
and on the bookcase, together with a leopard 
skin, heaps of portraits of Marguerite Clark 
—whom Mr. Edwards is now directing— 





books and various bits of bric-a-brac, is a | 
photograph of a soldier. On another wall is | 
a painting of the Maine woods by Walter | 
Russell, the distinguished American artis:, | 
while directly over the fireplace hangs the | 
painting of a nun in full regalia, done on 
lead. This, Mr. Edwards stated, he boughi 
for a dollar in the famous thieves’ market in 
Mexico City. It is worth hundreds. 

And here, in his home, alone with his 
Jap boy, Mr. Edwards plans his studio work. 

Mr. Edwards commenced to show the 
contents of the bucket-top boots. At length 
he came to a photograph of Eugene Blair, 
dated 1886. 

“That was the year I started in as an 
actor,” he remarked, as he continued to 
look over the photographs. At length he 
came upon one of Sarah Truax, who smiled 
benignly at us from underneath a thatch 
of unusually lovely hair. 

“That was taken when Sarah was just 
starting in,” he reminisced. “She was Otis 
Skinner’s leading woman.” 

The theatrical who’s who will inform its 
readers that Walter Edwards, after having 
been born in Michigan and educated there, 
went onto the boards in 1886 with Fred- 
erick Warde in “Virginius.” 

“I played hoarse, gathering murmurs in 
the piece for a time,” he chuckled, “but 
before the season was out I played every 
character the author had written about. 
While I was with Warde—this for another 
year—we put on sixteen plays, and I have 
since playing the star part in every one, in- 
cluding Pinero’s “The Silver King.” 

Following his engagement with Warde, 
Edwards signed with Robert Downing’s 
production of “Spartacus.” When this 
closed, the modern school called him, and 
the actor spent twelve years as a stock 
star in Philadelphia, Denver, Pittsburgh, 
Salt Lake City, Richmond, Va., Atlanta, 
Nashville, and New Orleans. 

Sherlock Holmes had about this time 
attained his fullest popularity, and Edwards 
left stock to star in an elaborate produc- 
tion, depicting the wiles of the wary detec- 
tive in disguise. After gumshoeing for two 
seasons throughout the country, he became 
a suave New Yorker, as John Burkett Ryder 
in “The Lion and the Mouse” under Henry 
B. Harris’s management. Which was played 
for four years on the road. 

The next year Walter Edwards spent as 
the aforementioned Prince Bellidor with Olga 
Nethersole—her leading man, for which 
he was rewarded by the rosary and the 
autographed photographs and the kind re- 
gards of Nethersole, and the recommendation 
that he would be a splendid leading man for 
“The Deep Purple,” which was to be played 
in New York with an all-star cast. 

This latter production marks the finale of 
Edwards’ traveling career. He was imported 
to Los Angeles by Oliver Morosco to head 
the Morosco Producing Company, when the 
now nationally-known manager was just 
opening his theater in the western city. In- 
stead, however, of playing the Morosco 
theater, Edwards joined the Burbank stock 
company, and remained there thirty-three 
weeks under Morosco’s management. 

“And then,” he concluded, “the flickers 
with Ince lured me, and I’ve been flickering 
ever since. With Ince four years and the 
famous Players-Lasky company for two. 





Now directing Marguerite Clark. Curtain!” 
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andl ovely Complexion? 


bel’s Room,” 
beauty parlor when the Star Electric Mas- 
sage Vibrator is one of the adjuncts of your 
dressing table.''———Profitable advice for 
you women who -would retain your beauty 
and physical loveliness. 
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Evelyn Gosnell, dainty star of “Up in Ma- 


says “There's no need to visit a 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it foryou. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
& Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 







is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
4 Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “‘Unseen Comforts.’” In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A, O, LEONARD 
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CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 


We willnot give youany grand prize if you 


so you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 


answer this ad. Nor will we claim 
Sto make you rich ina week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
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Cartooning, Designing, Illus- 
trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking. 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 





Satisfactory or money refunded. 20c a copy, $1 a year. D. J. 
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from growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. 
No scars. Booklet free. Write today, en- 
formation for artists and art students. closing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty Culture. 
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The Miracle Man 


(Continued from page 43) 





T Bed, Spring, Mattress 
' This splendid complete 


bedroom outfit will be sent 

you for just one dollar de- 

posit — merely by asking for 

it and mentioning this paper. 

If you like it take a year to 

pay; otherwise return it and 

get every penny back including 

all freight and hauling expense. It is just as 

easy to order any of our other 10,000 bargains 

from our big Bargain Book. No red tape; no 
bother whatever, 


Pay Later If Satisfied 


One dollar brings you this complete bed outfit 
and only $2.00 a month pays for it if you keep it. With 
our book in your home you can have immediately ail 
home comforts, This is a sample bargain. 


ally strong and will not 
Sturdy Steel Bed uz. Anak Tink “fabric, 
New Colonial design in fastened to angle steel 
popular continuous post frame with 27 ques epee al 
atyle. Standard full size, springs. Fits 
measuring 44t. 6in. wic — - 
The posts arel'<in.thick. Mattress Very com: 


Five % in. filling rods are — ex nertly made. Filled with 
set into the top and lowcr st combed excelsior, 


rails with strong stecl overlaid with clean, fine 
husks, Stands 49 in. at cotton on top and sides. 
head and 33 in, at foot. (Closely tufted and firmly 


Pure white or stitched. Excellent grade 
Colors popetar all-gold tick: ne. 
Vernis Martin finish. Order by No. SB5431 
4 All 3 pieces— 
GuaranteedSpring #1.’ Spring. $19. 95 
Splendidly made, unusu- Mattress. 
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Year | Ask 
to a - for It 

Pay Early 
10,000 Furniture Bargains 


Aone cent postal card will bring you this biggest 
book. Brand new from cover to cover. You ought to 
have it, no matter where you finally buy. Worlds of in- 
formation about all gradcs of furniture; a wonderful 

guide to prices. Nothi ing for the home is overlooked or 
forgott< n. Everything from cellar to garret. Selection 
sent for month’s free loan, 


Long Credit for All 
Pay In Months to Come 
You never need ask us for credit. We open your 
account when we send you our book. We don’t care 
where you live, or how much you earn-—if you are a 
banker or a laborer. All are welcome to exactly the 
same long, liberal terms. Year to pay. 


piesel Mau. Jiern 


1412 West 35th Street, Chicago 
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LUDENS 


GIVE QUICK RELIEF 
FOR THROAT TICKLE 


| witnesed a miracle. 
| true! 
| turned toward Burke with a cynical smile 








been saving up his money for 
get enough to come to visit the Miracle 
Man of Fairhope. So here’s your harvest, 
bo! Now get busy and make good.” 

They started toward the crowd at the 
station, and suddenly Burke stopped, stood 
still, and cursed volubly under his breath. 
He had forgotten the crippied son of the 
atheist, and there stood the village dark 
spot, beside the Frog, sharing the interest 
and the pity of the crowd. The Frog 
would be cured, of course, but the crowd 
would soon forget that in its sympathy for 
the uncured child. Burke groaned. 

“Everything—more than I had hoped— 
and that d—— kid will queer the whole 
show.” 


“Well, ain't 


years to 


someone goin’ to show me 
the way?” The Frog was asking plain- 
tively, and it had to be the unawed little 
cripple who volunteered to lead him to the 
Patriarch. So the strange procession started, 
and it was too late for Burke to volunteer. 
All he could do was stand aside and watch, 
and hope to gather a few scattered dollars 
where he had dreamed of thousands. 

“Better come along and get a little faith 
—it’s all we are going to get,” he told The 
Dope, pessimistically. 

Slowly the little cripple on crutches led 
the crawling half-semblance of a man up 
the long hill that led to the Patriarch’s cot- 
tage overlooking the sea. Behind them came 
Claire King in her wheel chair, pushed by 
her brother, and then the strangely mixed 
throng, villagers, commercial travelers, rich 
and poor, sick and well. 

Rose saw them coming. The numbers 
astonished her, but she was accustomed to 
thinking quickly in emergencies. She saw 
The Frog in the van, and knew that al- 
though something unexpected had happened 
the affair was more or less as it had been 
planned, so she led the Patriarch out into 
the sunlit path leading from the vine-clad 
door of his little cottage, and stood beside 
him as the throng approached. 

Tall and straight, the great age of the 
Patriarch showed only in deep lines of 
thought that crossed his calm features, and 
his snowy hair. He was a commanding 
figure, there in the sunlight, and not even 
Burke and The Dope could escape some- 
thing of the thrill that went through the 
motley crowd at sight of him. He gave no 
sign of being aware that anyone was near, 
and none ever knew what thoughts passed 
through his mind. His sightless eyes turned 
a little upward, he simply stood, his hands 
by his sides, not even clasped in the con- 
ventional attitude of prayer, and waited. 

The Frog looked toward Burke, who nod- 
ded almost imperceptibly. The miracle was 
Frog crawled, exaggerating even 


until he lay at the feet of the old man. 
Then with awful grimaces, squirming, twist- 
jerking, he straightened himself, 
joint by joint, limb by limb, slowly and 
with a vast show of astonishment—until 
at last he stood—erect. He was healed! 
There was a concerted gasp from the 


throng which stood at a respectful distance, 


and a woman started to laugh hysterically— 
then quickly controlled herself. They had 
It was true—it was 
The Patriarch could heal. The Dope 


but Burke was staring straight ahead. 
“My God! Look!” 

he little cripple of the atheist, who never 
before had been permitted to come to see 
the Patriarch, had thrown away his crutches, 
and with happy cries and unsteady little 
leaps was running toward the straight, im- 
mobile old man, who still stood in front of 
his cottage door. 
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“That was great stuff, to plant the kid 
too!” The Dope exclaimed. 

“You poor mutt—you poor, ignorant, 
damn fool mutt—that was real,” Burke 
said slowly. “Do you realize what that 
means? It means he can do it. This isn’t 
a fake we've got hold of—it’s the real thing. 
This guy can heal people. Get it! Look!” 

Again they looked toward the crowd, and 
now it was Claire King, twelve years help- 
less with hip disease, who was rising to her 
feet, cured by her faith in this old man—in 
this devout Patriarch, whose sole knowledge 
was the power of good over all human ills. 
Leaning upon her brother’s arm_ she 
walked up the path to thank the man who 
had healed her, through the sweet-faced 
grand-niece who stood beside him, so soli- 
citous for his welfare, so tender, so perfect 
a type of girlish purity. 

“It is now up to me to be greatly moved,” 
Burke informed The Dope, “and show 
it by handing the Miracle Man’s grand-niece 
my check for twenty-five thousand bones.” 

The harvest was quickly garnered. Rich- 
ard King donated a check for $50,000 and 
the other visitors, hearing of his generosity, 
contributed smaller amounts. Women strip- 
ped jewelry from necks, arms and fingers 
and heaped it upon the little parlor table. 
It was suggested by Burke that the proceeds 
of all these collections be turned into a fund 
to bring sufferers from all parts of the 
country to be healed. The newspaper man 
whom The Dope had discovered on the 
train noted all these things carefully, and 
after asking Rose a few questions hurried 
to the telegraph office. 

“A real miracle and a reporter to see it!” 
Burke exclaimed in glee, when the four 
conspirators were finally alone. “Why is 
heaven so good to me?” 


N the weeks that followed, Fairhope 

emerged from obscurity and achieved na- 
tional fame. The stream of sick minds and 
sick bodies to the Patriarch’s door was 
continuous, and not one was turned away 
unhealed. Burke looked on and marveled, 
but wasted little time in speculation as to 
the secret of the Miracle Man’s cures. The 
“fund” was increasing beyond his fondest 
hopes. Everyone was permitted to contri- 
bute something, if only a few cents, but 
the majority of the donations were in checks 
of four figures. By common consent, Burke 
wes made custodian of the funds, even Rich- 
ard King, who still lingered at Fairhope 
while the wheels of his private car rusted 
to the rails, agreeing to this, as the largest 
individual contributor. It needed little dis- 
cernment to note that King’s interest was 
rapidly diverted from the Miracle Man and 
the fund to the Miracle Man’s grand-niece. 
And Rose, at first perhaps scenting rich 
game, overlooked no opportunity to en- 
courage his attentions. She visited his sister 
frequently in the palatial car, and smiled 
inwardly to learn through Claire that the 
young millionaire regarded her as his ideal 
of womanhood. 

But there were times when Rose did not 
smile—when she rebelled against the aus- 
terity of life as the sole relative of the 
Miracle Man—when she longed for the 
bright lights, the noise, and the glamor of her 
former careless existence. Then, as quickly, 
she would grow ashamed of the thought, 
and steal out under the stars to enjoy the 
sweetness and calm of this new world that 
was opening to her. A new light came into 
her eyes, a new bloom to her cheeks. She 
was more radiantly beautiful than ever, but 
one evening when Burke tried to caress 
her as in the old days she drew away from 
him. 

“You said it yourself, Tom,’ 


’ 


she reminded 














The Miracle Man 


(Continued) 


him. “We’ve got to kid ourselves that we 
are good—good people—that’s our job while 
we're here.” 

Reluctantly he admitted she was right, and 
forced his mind into other channels. So 
absorbed was he in his plans that he did 
not see what was going on among his three 
associates. He did notice that The Frog 
was clean, and had a regular name of his 
own among the villagers. And The Dope 
too had a name, a job and a girl. He was 
working on a nearby farm, and had thrown 
his needle kit into the ocean the day the 
farmer’s daughter admitted that she loved 
him. They both refused to take any of 
Burke’s loot, saying they needed nothing 
so long as they remained in the village. 
This meant nothing to the leader except that 
they were willing to let the pile mount up 
until the final “divvy.” It did not occur 
to him that association with the Miracle 
Man was curing sin-sick souls of his pals. 

If Rose’s plan originally was to make 
King a private victim of her own, and reap 
a little golden harvest, his sincerity soon 
disarmed her. Throughout the weeks that 
swiftly slipped along, his gentle courtship 
revealed men and love to her in an amazingly 
different light from anything her sordid life 
had known. Tom Burke watched sullenly 
now as he saw her old, twisted, cynical 
smile give way to free, hearty, joyous 
laughter. The crack in his armor was found 
and one night he came to know that money 
was not enough—that he had a heart and 
that he could suffer. 

The Frog was giving the Patriarch his 
evening meal. It was a duty he had as- 
sumed of his own accord,—he had demanded 
it rather as a privilege. If anyone had 
called it a labor of love he would have 
growled a protest against any such senti- 


mentality, yet it was nothing less. Burke 
broke in upon them 

“Where’s Rose?” he demanded. 

“Ont with King in his boat,’ The Frog 


replied. 

“She’s out with King a whole lot too 
much.” 

“T think he’s a great guy, and I hope she 
falls for him real. He’s a regular guy and 
he loves her right.” 

“She’s my girl,” Burke shouted. “Get that 
through your ivory dome. And all hell 
can’t get her away from me.” With that 
he rushed out of the house and went to the 
cliff to watch for the return of the yacht. 

“Gee, why can’t you help him?” The 
Frog pleaded into the deaf ear of the Patri- 
arch. “He ain’t such a bad guy if you 
really know him.” 

And that night Burke knew all the tor- 
tures of the damned, for Rose did not re- 
turn. He tried to forget by counting over 
and over the hoarded wealth that had 
streamed in upon him and by letting costly 
jewels that had been donated to the fund, 
trickle through his fingers. But his mind 
returned to Rose—always to Rose—out there 
somewhere alone with King. 

“I’m a wise guy!” he sneered bitterly. 
“T’'ve just naturally double-crossed myself. 
Here I’ve been good—honest, on the level 
good, and she’s been playing up to this mil- 
lionaire.' But she isn’t going to belong 
to anyone else—no, by God!” His eyes 
fell again upon the pile of rings, bracelets 
and necklaces, and he snarled sacreligiously, 
“What shall it profit a guy if he gains all 
this coin and loses his girl?” 

Then all the lust and rage and fury of his 
being blazed up in one searing flame, and 
he loaded the revolver he had put away 
the first day he came to Fairhope. Thus 
he waited through the night like any other 
animal crouching to kill. And it was thus 
Rose found him, returning home in the first 
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is not a “gift from Heaven.” 


struction. 
your writing improves. 


Writers Are Needed 


There are 24,868 publications, the 
majority of which buy short stories and fea- 
ture articles. The demand for short stories 
and photoplays is tremendous. Over 
$10,000,000 will be paid for short stories 
and photoplays this year. Competition is 
keen, assuring the highest prices for good 
stories. And the Hoosier Institute paves the 
way for you to earn this money and make a 
name for yourself. 


$5000 a Year 


is an ordinary income for a writer, $150 to 
$200 is a very ordinary price for scores of fiction 
magazines to pay unknown writers for a single 
story. One national weekly sasely pays less than 
$300 for a short story and will pay any amount 
necessary to get stories it wants. 





Special Offer 


Your request for the FREE 
Book will also bring you full 
details of our course and the 
Special Introductory Offer that 
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Learn To Write 
Short Stories 


OU can now learn to write Short Stories, Photoplays, Mags 

azine and Newspaper articles in your own home. 

yours may mean a future to you because you can now learn how to 
put them in marketable form through a new efficient training. 
The ability to write is acquired — just 
like any other ability. And YOU can acquirethe ability through Hoosier Institute 
training, right in your own home during your spare time. You receive personal in- 
You will find the work fascinating and it will be surpising how 
Send the coupon today for special offer. 














Those day dreams of 
Writing 


Jack London Said: 


“T like your 
simple, direct, 
straight-from -the 
shoulder method 
of presenting the 
matter. As some- 
what of a veteran 
in the short story 
game, I feel justified F 
in giving my judg- ¥ 
ment that your course in sherk story writ- 
ing is excellently comprehensive and 
practical.”” And this course of training 
that Jack London endorses is yours on & 
special offer. Write for Geotail. 








Hoosier Institute, 
Short Story Dept. 
Dept. 1538 Ft.Wayne,Ind, 


Gentlemen: Without obliga- 
- tions to me, kindly send me 


is being made for a limited) We have prepared a booklet ¢ your free book,*‘How toWrite,”’ 
time. Sendcoupon today with-| entitled “‘How to Write,” thatcon- @ and full details of course and 
out fail, tains vital information for the © Special Offer, 


to becomea short story writer. a 


{t will be sent to you FREE if you send us your name in the @ 
al card. You will beunderno & 


coupon on a letter or on a posta 
obligations, Send the coupon today. 


_ Hoosier Institute, Stet. Stn 
Dept. 1538 Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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BornWith 3 
ClubFeet 


““He gets about as wellas any of the 
boys,” says father in letter below. 
John Bauguss was 11 years old 
when brought to the McLain San- 
itarium. Although deformity was 
extreme, result shown by photos 
was accomplished in 8 months. No 
Plaster Paris casts were used 
Father writes: 
My son John was born with club feet. Itried other 
dectors but without success. Being advised to take him; 
to the L. C. McLain Orthopedic 
Sanitarium, which I did. After being treated 
a few months his feet are perfectly straight. 
He gets about as wellas any of the other boys. 
G. M. Bauguss, Mooringsport, La. 


For further details write Mr. 
Bauguss or the Sanitarium. 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a 
thoroughly equipped private 
institution devoted exclusive- 
ly to the treatment of Club 
Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Spi- 
nal Disease and Deformities, 
Wry Neck, Hip Disease, Dis- 
eases of the joints, especially 
as found in children and young 
adults. Our book, *“Deformities 
and Paralysis” also “Book of 
References” sent free. 
The L. C. McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 


804 Aubert Ave., :: St. Louis, Mo 










































PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 


For Restoring Color and Beauty 


to Gray and Faded Hair. 
60c. and $1.00 at druggists. 
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Sanitary 
Liquid 
Hair 
Remover 


Preinstie 
The “Womanly” Way 


to Remove Hair 


E]-Rado is a sanitary lotion that simply washes the 
hair off by dissolving it—leaving the underarms 
soft, smooth and dainty. You can wear chiffon 
sleeves without any dress shields and enjoy a de- 
lightful sensation of comfort and cleanliness, after 
removing the hair with El-Rado. Entirely harm- 
less. Users of powdered hair removers and blades 
will find an occasional use of ELRado liquid is good 
for the skin. Ask for “‘El-Rado” hair remover at 
any toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 60c and $1.00. 
Money-back guarantee. 


Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps if dealer cannot supply you. 


PILGRIM MFG, CO., Dept. P, 112 E. 19th St.. “ee York 
Canadian Address, THE ARTHUR SALES CO., Dept. P 
61 Adelaide Street East, Toronto - 
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Post Card Brings This 175-Page 
Jewelry Book from World’s 
Largest Mail Order Jewelers 


Baird-North Co., gold and silversmiths, established 
in 1895, will send free and postpaid, on request, 
their wonderful money-saving Jewelry Book con- 
taining thousands of beautiful articles in jewelry, 
diamonds, watches, 
silverware, leather 
goods, toilet sets, 
hand bags, fine cut- 
lery, etc. Everything 
is sold direct to users 
at a substantial sav- 
ing, andsatisfactionis 
fu iranteed or money 

_ Sollalun uo a refunded. Post card 
No. 1331—Bro'cen set with brings the free book. 
Amethyst and baroq 


ate Prine oor $2.50 Mail it todav! 


TF | BAIRD-NORTH 














¢ 
Save You Money 
Average values from the 175-page 
z free Baird-North Jewelry Book 


prove that we save you about one- 
third on quality goods. Order any 


in| of the three articles shown here, 
and if you are not delighted with 
the exceptional value, we will 
refund your money. 





10,000 Articles 











The articles shown here are but 
v faint suggestions of the unlimited 
choice offered by the 10,000 articles 
No. 1330— 


in the Baird-North Jewelry Book, 
which contains everything in jewel- 
ry, diamonds, watches, silverware, 
leather goods, cutlery, and choice 
novelties for personal andhome use. 


"} Post Card Brings 
| Big Values 


ust write on a post card 
“Send me the 175-page 
Jewelry Book free.”’ 
and mail 


Sign 
the book 


it today, and 
will be sent 
Gold Fitted promptly 
No. 1407 — ore ‘$1 4 paid. Thank you for the 


Sotid 10-K Gold 

La Valiere set with 
Amet! t am ba 
mypue pearl arop. 
ie hain 

Price $2.50 














free and post 
sign, rose finish Price ° 5 inquiry ! 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. €2inui3sie!s0o 
DEPT. 54 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Stars 
as They Are 


Although you may not be fortunate enough to 








**sneak™ in through the studio doors and see 
your favorite picture-players in person, you can 
attend a showing of the 

Photoplay Magazine 
Screen Supplement 
The Supple- 


ment shows different players each month 


in your neighborhood theatre. 


intimate, off-stage glimpses of such celebrities 
as Mary Pickford, Fred Stone, Douglas Fair- 


banks, Priscilla Dean and others. 


Ask your theatre manager 
when he will show it 
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The Miracle Man 


(Concluded ) 


light of the dawn—but she looked him 
straight in the eyes and and did not flinch.' 

“Go on,” he sneered. “Start your little 
act. But be sure the dialogue is good. Did 
you think I was going to sit here and suck 
my thumb, and share you?” 

“Tom!” 

“Aw, cut the bunk! Are you trying to 
kid yourself that you’re a sweet, virtuous 
girl? I tell you I'll break him, crush him, 
kill him!” 

“Listen to me—and_ believe 
demanded, and scmething in her calm man- 
ner made him listen while she told the 
story of the adventure she had just been 
through. The small yacht had stuck on 
an island sand bar at low tide and they had 
to wait until the water rose and floated 
it off. King had offered to try to swim 
ashore, put she knew he could not do it, 
and persuaded him not to try. And for the 
first time in her life she had been brought 
closely in contact with a man who was not 
mastered by his desires. Tom listened, and 
against his own furious will, believed, and 
2s he believed his sense of ownership of 
Rose returned. 

“IT want you Rose—I want you,” he 
whispered as he tried to take her in his 
arms. “I love you, don’t you understand ?” 

“You don’t know what love is,” she re- 
plied sadly. “Your love is nothing but lust, 
sin and shame.” 

“It was the kind of love that 
happy once, and it will again.” 

“No,” she replied. “I have learned what 
real love is.” 

Tom’s 


me,” she 


made you 


fury blazed up again. So Rose 
was playing the big game—was going to 
make King marry her. He glanced out of 


the window and saw King approaching. 

“Here comes the bridegroom,” he sneered. 
“Prepare, gentle maiden, prepare.” 

“Tom, for God’s sake—” 

Burke shook her off and she followed him 
to the door. 

“We've all got a suspicion that you're 
going to take our little rosebud away from 
us,” he said to King, with a nervous laugh. 

King looked from one to the other, puzzled 
by this strange greeting. “I came to say 
goodbye,” he said. “I wanted to see you 
alone for a few moments.” 

“IT guess we can arrange it,’ Burke said, 
and led the way into the house, shutting out 
Rose. She noticed that he kept his right 
hand in his pocket, and knew instinctively 
that it clutched his revolver. She hurried to 
tell The Dope and The Frog, to get them 
to save King. 

“Can you arrange to stay here always and 
take charge of everything connected with 
this work?” King asked as soon as the 
door was closed. Burke stared at him. “You 
see, I shall never come here again—or ever 
see any of you.—I love Rose. I have asked 
her to marry me, but she has refused. I 
must go away.” 


Tom let go his hold on the revolver. What 
was coming over everyone? 

“You will make her happy, won't you?” 
King went on. “No one else can do it.” 


And it came to Burke that she was 
straight—Rose was straight. And King was 
straight. Even The Dope, the poor old hop- 


head, without will or force of character, had 
become a man. All—everyone at Fairhope 
was right, except himseli—Tom Burke. And 
so he wrung the hand of the man he had a 
few moments before planned to kill, and 
muttered something that was intended for 
a promise and a farewell. 

Rose, The Frog and The Dope found him 
with his head buried in his hands, thinking. 
And Rose misconstrued his attitude. 

“Don't be afraid—no one will know—you 


can trust me!” she exclaimed. 
“T didn’t kill him. Something got to me 
first. The big boob said he trusted me. 


Said I could draw on him for any money 
I wanted. Can you beat this faith stuff?” 

“Oh money, money! Don’t you think 
of anything but money ?” 

“For once, kid, you've got me wrong,” 
Tom replied, and led her to the other 
room where the jewelry that had tortured 
his soul the night before still lay heaped 
upon the table. Out of the pile he picked a 
plain gold band. “I always wanted to slip 
one of these on your finger. On the level 
I did.” 

Rose looked up into his eyes with new 
happiness. The thing she desired more than 
all else in the world had come true. 

That evening the four of them sat about 
the chair of the Patriarch, and discussed what 
they would do with the ‘money that had 
come to them as a result of their scheme. 


' There was one point upon which all were 


agreed—not one cent of it should be touched 
by any of them. 

“Tf we could only tell him what he has 
done for us,” said Rose. 

“Any time you think that guy don’t know 
you're crazy in the head,” The Frog replied. 

As they turned to look at the Miracle 


Man a change seemed to come over his 
features. Something of the sternness, the 


pathos, melted away. He appeared to be 
falling asleep, and yet the four of them 
knew instinctively that it was not mere 
sleep, but the Great Rest which had come 
to him. 

“Oh God, I want to see him again—I want 
to see him again!” The Dope cried. 

“You will, old pal, you will,” The Frog 
assured him. 

“Don’t weaken, kid,” Burke added. 
will look great alongside a harp.” 

“And it’s up to us to keep the big smile 
working overtime,” said The Frog. 

Rose was weeping softly, and Burke put 
an arm around’ her shoulder. 

“Courage—honey,” he said. “A _ good 
thought can’t die. And that’s what he was, 
a good thought.” 


“He 








Help the Roosevelt Memorial 


HE Roosevelt Memorial Association has 

been formed to provide memorials in 
accordance with the plans of the National 
Committee, which will include the erection 
of a suitable and adequate monumental 
memorial in Washington; and acquiring, de- 
velopment and maintenance of a park in 
the town of Oyster Bay, which may ulti- 
mately, perhaps, include Sagamore Hill, to 
be preserved like Mount Vernon and Mr. 
Lincoln’s home at Springfield. 

In order to carry this program to suc- 
cess, the Association will need a minimum 
of $10,000,000, and so that participation in 
the creation of this memorial fund may be 


general, it asks for subscriptions thereto from 
millions of individuals. 

Colonel Roosevelt was the greatest Ameri- 
can of his generation. He blazed the trail 
which this nation must travel. He was 
ardently American. 

A memorial to this man will not so much 
honor him as honor America and the citizens 
who raise it to him. A contribution to the 
Roosevelt Memorial will be, in the highest 
sense, a pledge of devotion to ideal citizen- 
ship. Checks may be sent to Albert H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer, Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 109) 


Jack Holt was good in “A Sporting Chance” 
with Ethel Clayton, too—meaning by that, 
that he wasn’t villainous. 

VioLteT L. ANd Ita K., MELBOURNE, 
AUSTRALIA.—I am really very sorry that I 
cannot comply with your requests. Please 
write again—I am always glad to hear from 
Australians—and ask me something else. 
Certainly I'll be your friend. 





R. A. J. G., Fairview, Itt.—On the con- 
trary I think you have very good taste. 
Experience in amateur dramatics should help 
you in a screen career—especially in comedy. 
It would help you, perhaps, to dodge pies. 
Norma Talmadge’s latest is “By Right of 
Conquest.” Natalie Talmadge also appears 
in this. 

ae 

CaRMEN D., Montreat.—I managed to 
decipher your French without the aid of a 
dictionary. Yes, it is true that Harold Lock- 
wood is dead. It is not true that Theda 
Bara has retired. She has three pictures to 
be released by Fox. Further than that I 
don’t know her plans but it is thought in 
the best film circles that she will form her 
own company. Tout-sweet. 





Dorotuy J. D., TRuRo—Why play hookey 
from school if you have to stay in bed to 
prove it? Your writing is all right. So 
you'd love to succeed my stenographer. She’s 
quite a success on her own account, thanks. 
Ask your theatre manager to run the PHoTO- 
PLAY MAGAZINE SCREEN SUPPLEMENT. The 
Educational Film Corpvuration is releasing it. 





CATHARINE, WISCONSIN. — Tom Moore 
sends out pictures, I think. I have one of 
him but I wouldn’t give it to you. You 


should see my collection. Bill Hart and}. 


Wallie Reid are also very good about an- 
swering letters. Tony Moreno, too. When 
do you girls get time to do anything but 
write letters to your favorites? 





GerRARD H. H., SoutH AUSTRALIA.—Any- 
way is the proper way to address me. I am 
so good-natured, I laugh at myself some- 
times. Well, you can’t help being a little 
behind releases over there but as far as 
being out-of-date is concerned I never no- 
ticed it. I’m a rooter for you Australians, 
all right. No. Mary Miles Minter was not 
killed in a motor accident. The little blonde 
is working hard on “Anne of Green Gables’”’ 
for Realart. She is not married. You don’t 
bore me at all. 

AGNETTA, KENoOSHA—So you wrote to 
me in one of your vacant periods, in school. 
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Do you have them often? You didn’t | 
come to Chicago after all, did you? If so, | 
why didn’t you make good your threat— | 
pardon me, promise—to look me up? And | 
over? Why should I tell you how old I | 
am? My business is answering questions | 
—but not about myself. Allan Forrest, | 


who was Mary Miles Minter’s leading man 
in so many American pictures while they 
were both at Santa Barbara, is with Uni- 


versal now in a serial directed by Jacques | 


Jaccard. I think he would write to you. 





YANKEE DoopLe, Erte, PA—Why are you 


apologizing to me? You haven’t done any- | 
thing—but I suppose you are apologizing | 


now so that you can err afterwards. No, | 


no—all the United Artists will not play to- 
gether. They have never been in one pic- 
ture that I know of—except once I believe 
they made one for their own amusement, 
and this of course will never be exhibited for 
public consumption. 


When you 































































At Night Mornings 
Puffed Wheat — thin, toasted whole- Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs with cream 
wheat bubbles — in a bowl of milk. and sugar or mixed with any fruit. 


Toasted Bubble Grains 


Here are two whole grains—Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice. Corn Puffs are corn hearts puffed. 

Puffed Wheat in milk forms practically a complete food. 
All - needed elements, including minerals and vitamines, 
are there. 


All are steam exploded—puffed to 8 times normal size. In 
fact, a hundred million steam explosions occur in every 
kernel. Every atom is fitted to digest. 

There are scores of ways to serve them. One is to crisp 
and butter for children to eat dry. Use like nut meats in 
home candy making—scatter in your soups. 

_ As breakfast dainties they hold premier place. And noth- 
ing makes the milk dish so attractive. 

Don’t make them occasional foods. The three kinds offer 
variety. 

The more children eat the better. The less they eat the 
more they want of something not so good. 





Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice Corn Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 











Nutty, Fluffy Pancakes 


Made with Puffed Rice Pancake Flour Mixture 
Now we offer another delight in pancake 
flour containing ground Puffed Rice. It 
makes such pancakes as you’ve never 
tasted. Try it. The flour is self-raising, 
, so you simply add milk or water. Our 
experts worked for two years to secure 
this ideal blend. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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“'There’s Only One Way 
- to securea ‘Satin skin ”’ 
| ey Satin Skin Cream, thenSatin Hin Powder ¥ 





Music Lessons 
> At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B Mai Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y a great American and Europe: un teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music oe ssons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’ 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from tie very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Persona! Instruction Method, has placed home music study | 
beyond question as toresults. Anyone can learn at home. 

Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument interested in—Piano, roo, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


6058 Siegel-Myer< Building Chicago, ITlinios 





Moro com- 

fortable, healthful, convenient. 
Takes place of all outdoor toilets, 
where germs breed, Be ready for a 
long, cold winter. Have a warm, 
sanitary, comfortable, odorless 
toiletin the house anywhere you 
wantit. Don't go out in thecold, 
A boon to invalids. Endorsed by 
ealth officials everywhere, 


Guaranteed Odorless 
The germs are killed by a chemi- 
cal in water in the container. Emp- 
> ce amonth as a y as ashes. 
The original close Guaranteed. 
THIRTY DAYS’ ‘TRIAL. Ask 
for catalog and price. 


ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
11171 Rowe Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Ask aboat Ro-San Washstand and 
Re sllinge Bath Tub. 

















Me. Edison's 
wonderful 
New 


Amberola 





Only $100 


and After Trial _ 


Eeep the New Edison Amberola—Edison’s t phonograpb 
with the diamond stylus—and yor choice of reco: eds. for only 
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your brightness, your beauty, oo not 
removethem? Don’tdelay. Use 
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Questions and Answers 


( Continued ) 
HaroLp D, BARNES, CAMP CusTER, MICHI- 
; GAN.—Maurice Tourneur is producing his 
own pictures now. His latest two are 
“Romany Rye” and “Broken Butterfly.” 
Lew Cody, now a star on his own, plays in 
both. Pauline Starke is in them, too. 
Tourneur works in Hollywood. No trouble 
at all; come again soon. 





Marie E., KANKAKEE, ILLINoIS—Ifi I 
were you, before sending any scenarios of 
books to any tim company for considera- 
| tion, I'd get the publishers permission. And 

youll have to use your own judgment as to 
| where to send them; siudy ihe particular 
| needs of every proaucer and you can't 
far wrong. 


} 


go 


beauti- 
say, in- 


paper 
ful; it is rhythmic, in fact. 1 may 
deed, that I like it. But will you, please, 
write in ink hereafter? Gladys Leslie is 
the little bionde wno turst became known as 
| the million-dollar-smile baby, for Thanhou- 
ser. She is now with Vitagraph, and still 
| blonde and smiling. I am not sure, but I 
believe Miss Leslie is married. Few of the 
Vitagraph stars are enjoying singie blessed- 
| ness: Marry Morey married, tarie Wil- 
| liams has a wile, Corinne Griffith is Mrs. 
Webster Campbell, Alice Joyce Mrs. Tom 


| Buc, WELLSVILLE.—Your 
| 
| 


is 


Moore. Bessie Love is singie but her con- 
tract with Vitagraph has expired. 


FRANK Y., PERKINE.—Sessue Hayakawa, 
Sylvia Breamer in “The Temple of Dusk.” 
Hayakawa has a company of his own—the 
Haworth. A cameraman is under the di- 
rector’ tutelage; he knows all about a cam- 
era that there is to know but of course he 
doesn't pick locations. If I were not fa- 
miliar with the continuity form I shouldn't 
attempt to put my ideas into it, if I were 
you. It would be better to submit a straight 
synopsis—as condensed as possible. 


ASTORIA, OREGON.—“The Mystery 
Poison Pool’? That's a new one on 
me. You say it was shown about two years 
ago. Does anyone know anything about it? 
Anyway, I hope the villain got his. 


Mr. §S., 
of the 


J. W. C., Louisvitte.—That picture is too 
old. Why, the average life of an actor or 
actress on the stage is just the same as the 
life of a person in any profession. They 
don’t die young; that’s a fallacy. William 
Courtleigh, Junior, is dead. Ethel Fleming 
is his widow. 


ANTONIO.—I can't 
any “extra” advice on marketing manu- 
scripts. I can only tell you what I have 
told everybody else. I wouldn't send your 
scripts direct to the stars, if I were you, 
but to the companies. Surprised to hear 
you never had your scenarios returned; all 
the reputable companies are quite prompt. 
Keep me informed on this. 


D. M., SAN give you 





Hook, CANTON.—Your letter was 
I laughed like a squirrel’s break- 
fast. You may be an actress when you are 
older; I won't stop you. But be’ careful. 
in your Shakespearean transports, that they 
don’t give you your last name. Montague 
Love has been married, I believe. Ethel 
Clayton is Joseph Kaufman's widow. She 
returned from Japan some time ago and i 
working hard at Lasky’s Hollywood studios. 
Write her there. We don't give personal 
addresses when we can help it. 


D. M. 
| funny. 


Havana.—I am indebted to 
interesting things you say in 
your letter. I hope this department may 
always please you. Douglas’ Fairbanks 
doesn't make a specialty of western plays: 


F. ENRIQUEZ, 
you for the 


guaranteed, 











Questions and Answers 
( Continued ) 


in which the action 
takes place outdoors. It doesn’t have to be 
wild and woolly, necessarily. Bill Hart is 
our real western actor; although he deparis 
from his beaten path by appearing in some- 
thing like “The Poppy Girl’s Husband.” I 
should advise you, down there, to watch out 
for this one if you haven't already seen it. 
Bill’s new one is “John Petticoats.” Doug’s, 
“His Majesty the American.” Harry Carey, 
Universal City. Molly Malone, Roscoe Ar- 
buckle comedy company. 


Doug does anything 


V. B., Des Moines, Iowa.—Why, I have 
no prejudice against nor particular prefer- 
ence for red-haired girls. Only—I had a 
stenographer once whose hair was of that 
hue; she always looked determined and as 
I was never able to discover what it is she 
was looking so determined about, I fired her. 
Billie Burke and Olga Petrova have hair 
that, while not red, approaches that shade. 
Anyway, that’s the safest way of saying it. 
Theda Bara, Fox; Nazimova, Metro; Jack 
Warren Kerrigan, Hampton. 


BEACON READER.—You enclosed a stamp 
but failed to give me your name and ad- 
dress, so I must answer you here and hope 
you'll find it. The best way to get the pic- 
tures you want in your theatre is to ask 
the theatre manager to show them. I am 
sure he will realize the importance of giving 
his patrons what they like. If he doesn't 





he’s different from any manager I ever 
knew. 
Mary, Lovuistana.—Mary Pickford was 


born in Toronto, but I should call her an 
American as she has always lived and worked 
here. She was born in 1893. She is just 
five feet high in her stock—l beg her par- 
don, her heel-less slippers; she tips the scales 
at exactly one hundred pounds, and her 
hair is golden and her eyes are hazel. I am 
sure I don’t know whether Mary speaks 
French; but I believe she plays the piano 
fluently. Her latest to be released, “The 
Hoodlum.” Productions contemplated : 
“Pollyanna” and “Hop o’ my Thumb,” by 
Sir James Barrie. 


Lity, Netson, B. C.—You will call me 
Lizard if I like? Well, I don't like. Nazi- 
mova spells her first name Alla, without 
an aitch. You must make your other ques- 
tions more specific next time. 


VioLta C., WintHROP.—No—I never said 


fudge was the only kind of home-made 
candy I like. I like any kind of home-made 
candy. What kind is your specialty? Eric 


von Stroheim was the hun in “The Heart of 
Humanity,” with Dorothy Phillips. He has 
written and directed a new picture for Uni- 
versal-—“The Pinnacle’—which is very fine. 
Von Stroheim is married but I hear that 
steps are being taken to make that marriage 
null and void. He’s Austrian. Universal 
City, California, will reach him. 


RutH IrMaA D., Gentry.—I don't like to 
see anyone pose, even actors—they should 
pose only before the still camera and not 
too much then. June Caprice isn’t married; 
she is with the Albert Capellani company. 
June Elvidge is married to Frank Badgely; 
and you may address her care the World 
Film studios in Fort Lee, N. J. 

E. J. J., Invercarcitt, N. Z—So you 
have been engaged to one girl for two years? 
Well, I never did believe in rushing into 
things. Constance Talmadge isn’t married 
—and I wish the printer would keep this 
standing, or that Constance would get mar- 
ried, so I could answer something differ- 





ent for a change. 





Joun S., U. S. S. Manzanita.—Write to 
me between shovelsful whenever you feel 
like it. No, I never get sore at toolish ques- 
tions; it doesn’t pay. I am about due for a 
little raise, and until I get it I'm not going 
to get sore about anything. Nine dollars 
a week doesn’t go very far these days. 
Charles Ray works in Culver City at the 
Ince studio. He lives in Hoilywood. 


EpNA M. F., Monrtreat.—I cannot tell 
you how much good your letter did me. 
You have the right idea about pictures and 
I wish there were more consistent people like 
you. With two babies and a home and hus- 
band to take care of, you still find time to 
go to the movies three times a week. Ann 
Little will not play with Wallie Reid any 
more; she is co-starring in a western se- 
rial, “Lightning Bryce.’ Wanda Hawley and 
other Lasky leading ladies will support Wal- 
lie. I am glad you like these pages. Please 
write to me again. My best to the babies. 


ANNA H., Boston.—Monte Blue is signed 
up with Lasky for a long time to play leads, 
so you should see him often in the future. 
If Monte is married you'll die of a broken 


heart? Well, I'm not sure whether he is 
or not—are you, Blue? (Lie to the lady, 
Monte.) Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. 


MARTHA, VERSAILLES.—Miriam 
who was Queen Elizabeth in the Edison pro- 
duction of “Mary Stuart” years ago—Mary 
Fuller was Miss Stuart—is in private life 
Mrs. Marc McDermott. She has not been 
on the screen for a long time but her hus- 
band is playing right along. 


LEONA Dosss, OF DANVILLE—You must 
have stepped right out of an English novel. 
Here are your addresses: Jack Mulhall, 
Lasky; Mary Miles Minter, Realart; Ruth 
Roland, Pathe (western); Norma Talmadge, 
Talmadge studios, New York. I think all 
of these players will send you pictures of 
themselves. The first and the last are mar- 
ried. 





S. L., N. ¥. C—Pauline Bush, who was 
well known in the early film days with Uni- 
versal and Reliance, married Alan Dwan, 
the director, and retired from the screen. 
She has no children. I heard some time ago 
that she contemplated a return to pictures, 
but so far her plans haven't materialized. 
Yes, I like her very much indeed. 


CLARENCE, JR., LARCHMONT.—If I had an 
office-boy, I'd name him Clarence. It’s 
such a handy name. “Clarence!” you might 


yvell—and there he would be—not. You 
are, indeed, something of an artist. When 


I look at the portrait-drawing you made of 


me, I might say, “something—but not 
much.” You are absolutely right: I have 


a staff of punsters, another of epigramma- 
tists, and another of mere answerers who do 
nothing but look up questions. My punsters 


wear a black uniform: they are in mourn- | 


ing for Shakespeare. 


Marcery Daw ApDMIRER.—We have said 
something about Margery Daw, before. We 
like her very much; she is one of the An- 
swer Man’s favorite screenesses. There will 
be a story about her soon. Her real name is 
Margaret House; her latest to be released 
“His Majesty the American,’ and she is 
now a featured member of the Marshall 
Neilan company. 


ANTOINETTE.—You're right and mother 
and dad have the wrong dope. Nazimova 
made one picture previous to “Revelation”: 
this was her first Metro, but she did “War 
Brides,” her best-known stage vehicle, for 
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The most valuable piano in the work 


§ The purchase of a piano 
should be the decision of a 
lifetime. The enjoyment of 
its possession should ripen 
with succeeding years. It is 
to meet this standard the 
Steger Piano is made. Today 


Steger Pianos of wondrous 
tonal and artistic beauty are find- 
ing their full-measured destiny in 
thousands of American homes. 


Steger Pianos and Player 
Pianos are shipped on ap- 
proval to persons of re- 
| sponsibility. 
4 Write for the Steger Style Bro- 
chure and convenient terms. 
Steger dealers everywhere. 
STEGER & SONS 
‘ Piano Manufacturing Co. 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Building, Chicago 
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Steger, Lllinois 
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Its Delicate Fragrance 
Makes It Smartly 
Inconspicuous 


SACHET 


15 cents brings a dainty 
BEAUTY BOX with generous 
somples of AZUREA Face Powder 
Sachet Powder and Parfume 


Samples to Canada Prohibited 
by Canadian Government 


CHAS.BAEZ Sole Agent for U.S.and Canada 
Dept.“'p-» 24 East 22d.Street New York City 
Book Sent 


eeok sent FREE 


‘axe 
ssareny the wonderful art of mountin 
ani * 
by mail. ' 

your own trophies. Decorate home and den. 
Interesting, fascinating, big profits. Join our 
school. 65, students. Success guaranteed. 
Get our free book without delay. Send right now. 
ft Taxidermy, 1538 Elwood Bidg., O a b 
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(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


tee hair willstay Gresced ifter Hermo“HAIR- 
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! The new Larkin 
Catalog, filled 
from cover to cover with desir- 
able gifts for every member of 
the family, may well be en- 
titled ‘‘Santa Claus’ Partner.” 
Jewelry, watches, silverware, 
cut-glass, leather goods, furni- 
ture, curtains, rugs, furs, stylish 
apparel—not to overlook Toys for 
the li:t'e folks—all these are 


Given to You as 
Larkin Premiums 


The y represent the savings you 
make by purchasing your homie need- 
fuls—pure foods, soaps, to:let prepara- 











tions, white goods, etc.—direct from 
the great Larkin Factories, thereby 
avoiding the middlemen’s profits. 





Send for the handsome ‘ly illustrated 

Larkin C atalog : See | ow 
much further you can make the Christmas 
money go—how much 


wit will buy. Do it 


Just fill out 
and mail the 
coupon to 
the nearest 
address 


j Larkin Co. Buffalo, Chicago, Peoria. 
No. 78. 
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Brenon. 
brother in 
mother. 


Herbert Dick Barthelmess was the 

this. Gertrude Berkely, 
“Out of the Fog,” “The Red 
Lantern,” and “The Brat’ are her latest 
three for Metro, to be released. She is 
working, at this writing, on “The Hermit 
Doctor of Gaya,’ by I. A. K. Wylie. She’s 
Mrs. Charles Bryant. 





HELEN G., LAwrENcCE.—1 should call your | 
paper burnt orange, or canary. So you take 
elocution and would like to be a movie 
star. Preparing, perhaps, to acknowledge 
the receipt of the silver loving-cup from | 
admirers in Peruna, Kansas. Wallie 
Reid has one son, Bill. Mrs. Reid is Doro- 
Davenport. 


WesLey Driscott.—aAll the 
appeared in the first part of “Yankee Doo- 
dle in Berlin,” but only Marie Prevost had 
anything to do with the story proper. Har- 
riett Hammond, Marvel Rae, Vera Stedman 
—now with Fox—Juanita Hansen, gradu 
from comedy, and Phyllis Haver 
adorned the beach scenes. Ford Sterling 
was the Kaiser; Charlie Murray the re- 
fractory Irishman in this Sennett extrava- 


Sennett girls 





} ganZa. 


THe ANSWER MAN’s FRIEND, PITTs¥ForD, 
N. Y¥—You know I am a man; a woman 
would never answer questions; she'd rather 
ask them. Priscilla Dean isnt in comedy; 
she is a Universal star-burglar. The best 
Dean picture, to my way of thinking, was 
Bayard Veiller’s “Pretty Smooth.” Miss 
Dean can steal my heart any day. Ben Wil- 
son, with Neva Gerber, is doing some good 
domestic comedies, for Universal. Vola Vale 
isn't Bill Russell's wife; she’s his sister-in- 
law; married to another Russell, Bill's 
brother. 


Etsie AND RwutTH, IvpAHO.—You 
mean Robert Warwick, 


don’t you—late of 
Flanders, now of Hollywood? He is in 
“Told in the Hills” 


now—from the old stage | 
play. Tom Forman is married; divorced. | 





mean 


R., WHEELING.—So you think that 
in wriling about a great play like “Broken 
Blossoms” I should take off my hat. I 
shall take off my shoes instead. Lillian, not 
Dorothy, did Lucy in that. The plays in 
which Dorothy Gish and Richard Barthel- 
mess appeared together were: “The Hope | 
Chest,” “Boots,” “I'll Get Him Yet.” 
Ralph Graves supports her in “Nobody 
Home’—which title, I understand, has been 
changed to “Out of Luck” because a theat- | 


| ie 


. 


| rical producer claims the original rights to | 
“Nobody 


Home.” 


Drak DorotHy, INDIANAPOLIis. — You | 
send your letters to me, my dear, | 
without an envelope. I can’t forward them 

that way. Write Ralph Graves another nice 

note, addressed care Griffith studios in Hol- 

lywood and he'll probably write to you. 


L. H., Hamitton.—You amaze me. I 
have never worn a gray suit in my life. 
However, as vou say youre on to me as vou 
have seen me about Clark street in a gray 
suit and soft hat—I have nothing more | 
to say. Except—guess again, and ask me 
questions next time. 


AUSTRALIAN, VIcToRIA—I think motion 
pictures will be made in your country by 
Wilfred Lucas. At any rate it looks that 
way, as on August first Lucas, his wife, Bess 
Meredyth, the scenario writer, Agnes or 
“Brownie” Vernon, leading woman, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Snowy Baker began their trip to 
Australia via San Francisco. Snowy will, 
of course, be the star. 
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| Sale 


nN CREDIT « 
Send forFREE CATALOG 


There are 128 illustrated pages of 
Diamond Rings, Diamond La Val] 
lieres, Diamond Ear Screws, Dia- 
mond Scarf Pins, Diamond Studs, f 
Watches, Wrist Watches; alsc 
our wonderful showy assem 
bled Solitaire Diamond Clusters, 


Send for Catalog, make selec- 
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DIAMOND RINGS FOR 
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ur Catalog 
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describes the standard world-re- 
nowned Watches—solid gold and 
gold filled cases. Splendid bargains. 
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Dept. F =—s BOO 0. State Street 
BROS & CO. fa:3 , ¢ 
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mond Rings 
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Gives complete information: explains 
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Cultivate 
Your Beauty 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic cyes, pretty eyebrows 
ind lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads 
trengthen sagving fac ‘ial muse ies—all through fol" 
»wing our s imple directions. Thousands have done 
so. Nodrugs.no big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 17. — So. Michigan Ave., rae 1 Minois 
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:] You can earn $18 to $30 a week in this 
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Our simple, easy, home study course fits 
you for this interesting calling. No special 
preliminary education necessary, You can learn 
the course in five to ten weeks’ spare time by 
our ae Ann ay SYSTEM, w tuition 
in ea pay Diplomas _ granted. 

Write “To AY to FREE sample lesson. 
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Night ard Morning. 
Have Strong, Healthy 
Eyes. If they Tire, Itch, 
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Irritated, Inflamed or 
Granulated, use Murine 
often. Soothes, Refreshes. Safe for 
Infant or Adult. Atall Druggists. Write for 
Free Eye Book, Marine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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tures Corporation, New York City—they’re 
working at the Biograph studios in ‘the 
Bronx. Jane and Katherine Lee have their 
own company now, billed as the Baby 
Grands. Little Mary McAlister hasn’t been 
playing for some time now. I'll let you 
know when she comes back. And Virginia 
Lee Corbin was forming her own company 
last I heard; she’s in Hollywood, Cal. 


Court O., Dayton.—You sound like a 
detective story. You told me to take a day 
off when I read your letter so I did. I 
read it hastily and went swimming. I feel 
fine today; let me at it. I have been 
through Dayton. I hope I never have to 
go through it again. But no—I really 
like your town. Yes, Earle Foxe can Pan- 
thea beautifully. He isn’t in pictures just 
at present; on the stage the last I heard. 
Accent on the “zim” in Nazimova. Id 
go in pictures in a minute if I could decide 
whether to wear puttees and a megaphone 
or soup-and-fish with a Marcelle wave. 
What do you think? 















you do look a little like Mary Pickford. 






to the top of the little old ladder. If you're 
willing to work—but a resemblance doesn’t 
insure success. Thank you for your inter- 
est, and write to me again and ask some 
questions. 







Giapys II., McHenry, N. D.—AIl right 
—go your way, gal. But remembah—re- 
membah that it’s a long lane that has no 
yearning. The name of the doctor in the 
Universal picture “The Blinding Trail” is 
not given in the caste. Monroe Salisbury 
is the star. 










ANNABELLE, Detroit.—I didn’t draw the 
picture at the head of my first page. I 
could have drawn it, though. How did 
you guess I was an artist? I’m not. I 
decided at an early age that I would pur- 
sue an artistic career but somehow I have 
never caught up with it. The paintings 
in the Museums are so clever, I am alwa, 
sorry I didn’t do something with my talent. 
I am not sure just now how you can reach 
Wilfred Lytell; he was on the stage the last 
I heard. Try him in care of Bert at the 
Metro studios in Hollywood. I couldn't 
help but be disappointed in you now; there 
is no greener stationery in the world than 
yours, with the gold border. I can never 
hope to see it again. 

Mary ELizaBetH.—I’ve tasted your candy. 
Is it home-made? I do like fudge; oh, how 
I like fudge! I haven’t had any for some- 
time now— hmmm. I have never heard of 
a Jean Mayflower alias Jean Riley nee Re- 
becca Gray in pictures. Speak up, Jean- 
Jean-Rebecca. 





EvLeanor A.—Marguerite Clark isn’t dead. 
She’s working hard out on the coast, at the 
Famous Players-Lasky studios. Her hus- 
band is H. Palmerson Williams. Charles 
Chaplin, his own studios at Hollywood. 
George Walsh, Fox, also Theda Bara. Madge 
Kennedy, Goldwyn, Culver City. Ethel 
Barrymore is in private life Mrs. Russell Colt ; 
she has three children. Marshall Neilan has 
his own company; Margery Daw is featured 
player. Harold Lockwood died of the in- 
fluenza. He was with Metro. Fatty Ar- 
buckle makes comedies for Paramount; he 
works in California. 








(Concluded ) 

Mary Grace Lonc, OAKLAND.—Your 
letter is long and time is fleeting. Let’s | 
be brief. Here are the addresses: Olive 
Thomas, Elaine Hammerstein Selznik Pic- 
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Muvriet G., Cuicaco.—Yes, child, I think | 


You're a sensible kid to know that looking | 
like Little Mary wont boost you right up | 












$100 Brings Choice of Shoes 


== _ With Free Pair of Colored Lisle Hose to Match 






No catch or red tape 


to this offer. Order right 
from this paper. Mercerized 
liasie stockings tomatch color 
of shoe — absolutely free. 
Fine rib, double garter band, 
high spliced heel sole and toe, 






















Inch 

High High 
Dress Boo Walking Boot 
Stunning new . High lace style 
shape with smartly . with fancy waved 
turned high Louis heel. top and snappy all 
Fine finish kid leather, leather high mili- 


glossy glove - hke 
smoothness and long 
wearing. Medium 
weight sole, closeedged — 
dress style. Sensibly pointed 
toe. Fancy perforation around : 
vamp, at sides of eyelet stays, toe and 
daintily waved top. Highlace model. Alu- 
minum heel plate. Colors : Havana Brown, Field 


Mouse, Gray or Black. Sizes: 2) to 8; all widths. 
$1.00 with order—$1.00 a month 


$1.00 with order—$1.00 a month 
D4R91 0 Price, with pair of stock- $ 6 .9 5 D4R912 tyne Me gl A stodhings $6.95 


tary heel. Velour 
finished leather of fine qual- 
ity, soft and pliable. Will not 
stretch or run over. Delight- 
_ fully comfortable. Medium 
weight extension sole. Season’s most 
popular sensibly pointed toe. Perforation 
= around vamp, at toe and at sides of eyelet stays. 
Popular Colors : Havana Brown, Field Mouse, 
Gray or Black. Sizes: 234 to 8; all widths. 






































1001 Other Styles 


In My Newest Free Book 


Regardless of price, you will find no shoes 
anywhere that are smarter than I show here. 
But this is just a sample of all my other values 
in everything else like suits, coats and dresses. 
So look around to your heart’s content and see 
what others offer. 


All I ask is not to forget my new book. 
It shows all the most beautiful and practical 
styles, no matter who created them. My own 


designs are recognized as the most copied of 
all fashions shown anywhere. 


Ask for It Early 
A Penny Postal Card Will Do 


My new book will tell you in advance 
of the season what styles will be most popular. 
It will help you compare values. Even if you 
intend to buy elsewhere I want you to have it 
anyway. It costs you nothing. 


“ Price and Credit—Take Many Months To Pay 


I allow you to pay just about as you please. The Secret of My Bargains 


You don’t even need to ask for credit. I take care of . 
all that in advance. You can have the loveliest things I do away with all extravagances. , I never 
. és E 3. oO 


without waiting. Look your prettiest at all times : : 
and take nae to ~~ P all ¢ high-priced salespeople. I deal direct with mills and 
7 makers. Sol cut out all the profits of the retailer, 
But myCredit Planalone wouldnotmakemany _ the wholesalerand the jobber. I neverchargeanything 
women want to have my Style Book. Style, quality extra because a style turns out unusually popular. 
and value must come first. The credit can be con- . 
Everything a Woman Wears 


sidered simply as something extra. Write for my : 
Sent Prepaid On Approval 


ptyie Sook, pense && pe Soguens. Get it 
cause of its splendi rgains, our co is . : 

oy My new book is a great deal bigger than ever 

before. Many new departments have been added. 


waiting your request 
More things are shown in actual colors. Nothing has 


Be Posted On been overlooked. I willsend any selection prepaid on 
the New Styles approval. If you return it, I pay the cost back tome 


and immediately refund your payment. 
My new Style Book will tell the new width 
and length of skirts; the right height and design of § Show Below a Small List of Departments 


G/he Book , 
of L : j 
Thousand 
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shoes; the newest clothes; the latest weaves; the Bebe Needs yay > oe 
smartest trimmings. Caaron's i Gonte pers 

P e Combin G 
You will learn from it the most popular modes Bath Robes Corset Hats 
in dresses; the fashionable colors; the correct ideas Bloomers Covers Hosiery 
in millinery, lingerie or children’s wear. Having it t=. pana Millinery 
in your home is like chumming with a famous style c aed 





i : Caps Waists uffs 
authority. Why not write for it today ? WRITE ME TODAY — APENNY POSTAL CARD WILL DO. 


MARTHA LANE ADAMS 3814 Mosprat St., CHICAGO 
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Keep the Hair in Place 
5 Different Sizes- Kand 10¢ Packages Everywhere ‘ 


S01. B-Cor.ngees. Pane, CHICAGO 
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Corinne Griffith 
In “Thin Ice”’ 


In this scene there does not 
appear to be any immediate 
danger of anybody suggesting that 
little old song entitled—“Drink 
To Me Only With Thine Eyes.” 
As far as we are concerned, how- 
ever, we would gladly forego the 
contents of the tall glasses for the 
privilege of having Corinne make 
eyes at us 











Vitagraph Picture 
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F. F INGRAM CO. 

I have used Ingram’s Rouge for a 

long time and regard it as a thor- 

oughly exceptional preparation. 

Its true tint and the fact that it 

will not streak or run is what 

leads me to prefer it 


Qa Vineet 


Kouge 


lor those times when some slight indisposition robs you 
of your usual healthful color, try a touch of Ingram’s 
Rouge. It goes on smoothly and evenly, giving you a 
natural color that cannot be distinguished from the 
bloom of perfect health. 


It is the one rouge that will not streak or run, no matter 
how freely you may perspire. It is a rouge that is safe 
to use, the coloring matter is not absorbed by the skin. Superfine Perfumed. Invisible 
Comes in solid cakes—all rouge, no waste. Delicately Makes dainty pink cheeks 
perfumed, made in three perfect shades, Light, Medium, 50 CENTS 


and dark, 50c. FF. Incram @ 
Ingram’ 





——<d 
awe Ay. 
“RouGE> 


DETROIT. MICH. 





Ingramt's Coupon 205 





tlveola. 
Souveraine 


FACE POWDER 


Acomplexion powder especially dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore a powder of unexcelled 
delicacy of texture and refinement of 
perfume. Four tints—White, Pink, 
Flesh and Brunette—50c. 


Milkweed 
Cream 


There is beauty in every jar.” It 
clears clogged pores, banishes slight 
imperfections, soothes away redness 
and roughness and keeps the delicate 
textureoftheskin soft and smooth. Its 
exclusive therapeutic properties keep 
the complexion toned up and healthy 
allthe time. Twosizes, 50c and $1.00. 


(Look for proper address at left) 


I enclose 6 two cent stamps in return for 
which send me your Guest Room 
Package containing Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, Rouge, Face Powder, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder, and Ingram’s Perfume in Guest 
Room sizes. 

Or, sample of Milkweed Cream, Rouge. or 
Velveola Souveraine Face Powder mailed 
free on receipt of postage stamp. 





FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
: Established 1885 

U.S.A Residents, address: Frederick F. Ingram Co.,102Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 

Canadian Residents, address: Frederick F. Ingram Co., Windsor, Canada 

Australasian Residents, address: T, W. Cotton, Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, Australis 





Every advertisement in PRHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
































(= WASHINGTON’S theodolite and 

-nain, or the transit and tape of later surveyors, 
were adequate for boundaries or for simple mapping. 
But conquering the bewildering array of peaks, 
gorges, and spurs of the Rockies involved hardship 
and time and heavy expense. 


So in recent topographical surveys made by our Gov- 
ernment in Alaska, the surveyor has turned to photo- 
t graphy—has made the panoramic camera his field 
instrument, and taken readings on a roll of film, at 
less expense, in shorter time, and with equal accuracy. 


If it isn’t an 
Eastman it isn’t 
Mic KODAK 





Before surveying could utilize photography, the pan- 
oramic camera had to reach practical perfection. The 









Mapping Alaska’s Mountains— 
with the Squeeze of a Bulb 


W. F, HALL FRINTING COMPANY, CHIC \GU 








Courtesy United States Geological Survey 








heavy dry plate, so hard to transport, had to give 
way to the lightweight film which gives so many 
more pictures for the same weight on the pack mule. 
So this new triumph of photography is significant in 
itself, and more so because it illustrates the value of 
continuous improvement in the smaller phases of 
photography. 


In realization of this truth the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany has for twenty-five years devoted specialized 
effort to every phase of photography. The institu- 
tion is so organized that when a new problem con- 
fronts photography an army of experts can be 
mobilized to meet that new need. 





Around each cake, the booklet 


of (. amous skin treatments 


S your skin clear, soft, attractive? If not, it can 

{ be changed! Whatever the condition that pre- 

vents your skin from being beautiful, there is a 
special treatment to correct it. 


You will find this treatment in the booklet, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” which is wrapped 
around every cake of Wood- 


on sale at any drug store or toilet goods counter 
in United States or Canada. A 25-cent cake 
lasts a month or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap, booklet of famous treatments, 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream, sent to you for 15 Cents. 





bury’s Facial Soap. The 
booklet contains complete 
treatments for the commoner 
skin troubles, as well as cluding : 
scientific advice on the skin 
and scalp. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and begin tonight 
the treatment your skin needs. 


You will find Woodbury’s 





In the booklet, you will find 
complete treatments for the ts 
commoner skin troubles in- Love to Touch.” Or for 15¢ we 


Conspicuous Nose Pores 
Blackheads 

Skin Blemishes 

Oily Skin and Shiny Nose 
Coarsened Skin 

Tender Skin 

Sluggish Skin, etc. 


For 6c we will send you a trial 
size cake (enough for a week or 
ten days of any Woodbury facial 
treatment) together with the book- 
let of treatments, “A Skin You 


will send you the treatment book- 
let and samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream. 


Address: The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 511 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 511 








Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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